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CHAPTER  I. 

I  will  overrun  thee  with  policy. 


SlIAKSPEARE. 


The  pretty  borough  town  of  Broton  is  situated 
in  that  romantic  part  of  Gloucestershire  which 
borders  on  the  clothing  districts.  Those  who 
are  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  many  dark 
and  narrow  defiles  in  its  neighbourhood,  the 
deep  and  rapid  upland  torrents  which  pour 
through  them,  and  the  singularly  rich  variety 
of  foliage  on  their  sides,  consider  this  as  among 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  England. 
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The  little  town,  with  its  immediate  environs, 
is  so  thickly  studded  with  gentlemen's  seats, 
as  often  to  render  the  borough  almost  as  gay  in 
appearance,  as  if  some  fashionable  chalybeate 
burst  forth  from  its  gravel.  It  is  to  this  place 
that  I  must  now  conduct  ray  readers. 

The  most  frequented  shop  in  the  town  was 
that  of  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  market-place. 
This  useful  and  obliging  tradesman  was  book- 
seller, stationer,  newspaper-agent,  and  keeper 
of  a  circulating  library.  As  every  body  was 
sure  to  meet  every  body  at  his  shop,  all  within 
ten  miles  round,  who  could  afford  to  pay  an 
annual  guinea  for  the  sociable  indulgence,  were 
among  his  subscribers. 

On  Saturday,  the  1st  September,  1832,  the 
market-place  of  Broton  was  more  than  usually 
crowded.  The  day  shone  with  all  the  cheerful 
brightness  of  autumn,  and  every  one  in  and 
about  the  town,  who  had  any  business  there, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  had  none,  seemed  to 
have  assembled"  by  common  consent  on  the 
broad  flag-stones  which  surrounded  Market- 
square. 
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Stephens's  was  thronged.  Many  very  well 
dressed  ladies,  seated  e^n  chairs  and  benches  be- 
tween the  two  counters,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  gentlemen,  wedged  into  every  nook 
and  corner  that  could  furnish  standing  room, 
were  engaged  in  discussing  provincial  politics, 
or  metropolitan  bon  ton. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-dressed  crowd  in 
his  shop,  Stephens  knew  that  it  was  not  likely 
he  should  sell  much  to  any  of  them,  but  his 
little  wife,  gaily  dressed,  and  full  of  most  pro- 
fitable activity,  was  busily  engaged  at  a  dark 
and  distant  corner,  in  answering  the  demands 
of  many  country  dealers,  who  made  market- 
day  one  of  commercial,  as  well  as  of  gossiping 
importance  to  Broton.  His  own  occupation, 
meanwhile,  consisted  chiefly  in  bowing  to  every 
one  who  entered,  and  replying  with  unwearying 
civility  to  every  question  they  could  ask. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  party  seemed  more 
or  less  known  to  each  other,  as  was  made  mani- 
fest by  an  occasional  nod,  or  smile,  or  a  hand 
raised   to  the  hat,  or    a  chin    lowered    to    the 
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breast,  or  a  little  dip  from  an  unfortunate  lady 
who  had  not  obtained  a  seat,  or  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  from  a  gentleman  more  unfortunate 
still,  who  found  himself  jammed  into  a  corner. 
The  conversation,  meanwhile,  if  carefully  lis- 
tened to,  would  have  resembled  the  cross-read- 
ings from  a  newspaper,  for  it  was  going  on  in 
at  least  a  dozen  groups  at  the  same  time. 

*'  And  you  really  think  your  chapel  will  an- 
swer. Sir  William  Wortley .?"  said  Dr.  Follett, 
addressing  the  new  radical  member  for  Broton. 
"  You  really  expect  your  hundred  and  fifty 
pews  will  let  for  three  guineas  a  year  each  ? 
If  they  do,  you  will  have  made  an  excellent 
speculation,  for  I  suspect  your  chapel,  extin- 
guisher and  all,  did  not  cost  above  a  thousand 
pounds."" 

The  person  addressed  eyed  the  speaker  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  look  that  would  have  un- 
equivocally spoken  rage  and  scorn,  had  not  a 
peculiar  expression  of  the  features,  which  I  be- 
lieve no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  define,  or  to 
say  in  what  angle  or  line  of  the  countenance  it 
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resides,  mixed  a  sort  of  mock  humility  with 
it,  which  at  once  spoke  the  would-be  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  sectarianism. 

After  pausing  a  moment,  as  if  to  subdue 
the  temptation  to  anger  that  he  felt  within. 
Sir  William  replied,  in  accents  of  almost  su- 
pernatural gentleness,  "  My  object,  Dr.  Follett, 
in  erecting  the  new  chapel  in  Winton-street, 
has  assuredly  not  been  the  increase  of  worldly 
wealth — if  it  had,  the  long  interval  between 
the  outlay  and  the  return  would  have  made 
the  speculation  one  of  vanity  and  disappoint- 
ment. My  object  was  otherward.  The  reward 
I  seek  is  not  of  this  world.'' 

Dr.  Follett  took  a  long  pinch  of  snufF. 

"  Are  any  new  names  put  down  for  the  sub- 
scription balls,  Mr.  Stephens.?"  murmured  a 
pretty  young-lady  voice  from  beside  the 
counter. 

'*  We  are  to  have  a  charity  sermon  to-mor- 
row at  St.  Michael's,"  observed  an  old  gentleman 
at  her  elbow. 

"  Have  you  got  a  new  review  there,  Arun- 
del .?"    said   a   gentleman,    who,    spite   of    the 
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crowd  and  the  bustle,  had  contrived  to  establish 
himself  very  comfortably  at  a  small  table  at  the 
back  of  the  shop,  where,  surrounded  by  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  he  appeared  to  be  amusing 
himself  as  quietly  as  if  in  his  own  library. 

"  My  father's  Quarterly  :  shall  I  indulge 
you  with  a  peep,  Knowles  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  had  my  own  at  break- 
fast this  morning." 

"  Pray,  sir,''  said  Sir  William  Wortley,  so- 
lemnly, addressing  Stephens,  "  do  you  take  in 
the  Evangelical  Magazine  ?" 

"It  has  never  been  ordered  here,  Sir  Wil- 
liam," replied  the  obsequious  shopkeeper ; 
"  but  we  can  get  it  for  you  by  ...  .  unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  post  to-day.  Sir  William,  but 
we  can  have  it  down  by  Wednesday  morning.'' 

It  seemed  that  the  patriot  and  the  saint 
heard  him  not;  for  turning  to  his  son,  a  pale, 
red-haired  young  man,  who  looked  nervous  and 
frightened,  he  made  him  a  sign  to  follow,  and 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  shop,  without  an- 
svv^ering. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  could  have  put 
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it  into  the  head  of  so  illustrious  a  reformer  to 
undertake  the  regeneration  of  our  spiritual  con- 
cerns," said  Dr.  Follett.  "  I  should  have 
thought  he  might  have  found  enough  to  do  in 
teaching  the  right  of  riot  to  our  poor  clothiers, 
without  troubling  himself  to  make  them  Cal- 
vinists." 

"  You  know  but  little  of  either  of  the  two 
parties  he  belongs  to.  Doctor^"  observed  Mr. 
Knowles,  "  if  you  doubt  that  they  would,  one 
and  all,  mix  themselves  together,  pell-mell, 
saint  and  sinner,  statesman  and  preacher,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  for  the  one  dear  object 
that  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  either — namely, 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  established 
religion,  and  the  established  government." 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  all  that- — but  this 
man,"  persisted  the  Doctor,  "  undertakes  too 
much  for  any  one  human  being  to  perform." 

"  Nevertheless,"  remarked  Mr.  Arundel, 
"  we  cannot  deny  that  whatever  be  the  means 
our  new  neighbour  uses  to  turn  us  topsy-turvy, 
they  are  sufficiently  effectual.  He  has  turned 
me  out  of  my  seat  in  parliament,  and  I  shall 
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notJbe  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Baker's  con- 
gregation have  followed  the  example  of  my 
voters.  And  yet  I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  he  would  be  at." 

"  And  where  is  the  man  who  can  explain  to 
you,  Arundel,  the  springs  of  action  which  regu- 
late the  movements  of  that  very  intricate  machine 
that  we  have  had  the  honour  and  glory  of  send- 
ing to  represent  us  in  parliament  ?  Do  not  -• 
hope  to  understand  him,  but  rest  quietly  assured 
that  he  is  a  very  distinguished  person." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  Knowles  ? 
Then  positively  I  will  delay  calling  no  longer. 
You  must  not  quarrel  with  me  for  it,  Mr. 
Arundel.  Sir  Herbert's  principles  are  too 
well  known  for  either  Lord  Mortlake  or  your- 
self to  doubt  them ;  and  really  in  the  country, 
if  one  did  not  take  pity  upon  Jews,  Turks, 
infidels,  and  heretics,  it  would  iTe  Impossible  to 
fill  one's  rooms.  Besides,  these  people  are  so 
immensely  rich  that  they  must  get  jaeticed." 

This  was  spoken  by  a  lady  who  occupied 
the  most  distinguished  place  in  Mr.  Stephens's 
shop,  and  it  was  evident   that  she  felt  a  righf-^ 
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to  do  SO.  She  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance,  but 
at  some  distance  from  it,  while  several  other 
ladies  who  filled  the  seats  and  benches  round 
her,  seemed  all  disposed  to  bend  towards  her, 
as  their  common  centre. 

Her  peculiarly  elegant  attire,  as  well  as  her 
whole  air  and  manner,  proclaimed  her  to  be  a 
person  of  first-rate  fashion  and  consequence  at 
Broton,  and  not  without  some  pretension  to 
claim  the  same  distinction  any  where. 

A  gentleman  with  prodigiously  handsome 
dark  eyes,  moustaches,  favoris,  and  laced  froc, 
leant  gracefully  upon  the  back  of  her  chair. 
He  was  evidently  not  an  Englishman,  and  his 
complexion  was  almost  dark  enough  for  a 
Spaniard ;  but  Miss  Otway,  the  attorney's 
daughter,  whispered  to  her  friend,  Miss  Rice, 
whose  bright  eyes  were  earnestly  fixed  upon  him, 
"  Don't  you  know  him,  my  dear?  ...  It  is 
the  Count* Potemsky — a  brave  and  unfortunate 
Pole  !— Isn't  he  beautiful  ?" 
^  From  time  to  time  this  gentleman  appeared 
to  whisper   something   in    the  lady's   ear,  but 
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whether  it  were  in  reality  nothing,  or  that  it 
was  her  habit  to  receive  his  speeches  without 
their  producing  any  visible  effect,  certain  it  is 
that  they  seemed  to  fall 

"  Like  snow  on  wool," 

causing  neither  sound  nor  impression. 

No  one  replied  directly  to  the  lady's  speech, 
however,  excepting  himself.  Mr.  Arundel,  to 
whom  it  was  partly  addressed,  bowed,  but  said 
nothing,  and  Dr.  Follett  rather  spoke  to  Mr. 
Knowles  than  to  her,  as  he  resumed — 

"  Intricate,  indeed  !  There  is  wheel  within 
wheel  in  this  newly-invented  machine,  or  I  am 
greatly  mistaken.  Lady  Monson,  when  she  has 
made  his  acquaintance,  may  assist  us  to  under- 
stand him." 

"  Then  you  really  consider  him  as  a  first- 
rate  man.  Doctor  ?  That  may  be  the  case,  you 
know,  whether  he  be  a  Radical  or  a  Conserva- 
tive; but  I  am  sure,  from  your  manner  of 
speaking  of  him,  that  he  is  a  man  of  science."" 

The  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  she  addressed 
looked  at  her  with  a  very  comic  and  saucy  ex- 
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pression,  as  he  replied,  "  What  can  I  have  said, 
Lady  Monson,  to  give  rise  to  so  prodigious  an 
opinion  ?  " 

Lady  Monson  coloured  slightly,  but  answer- 
ed without  embarrassment. 

"  We  people  of  science.  Doctor,  never  hear 
any  mention  of  machines  and  wheels,  without 
its  suggesting  something  congenial  to  our  pur- 
suits." 

The  glasses  of  Mr.  Knowles  were  lowered  for 
an  instant,  while  his  clear  blue  eyes  exchanged 
a  glance  with  the  mischievous  black  ones  of  Dr. 
Follett. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  replied  the  physician, 
"  no  ;  I  believe  Sir  William  Wortley  meddles 
with  no  science  in  the  w^orld,  but  that  of  mis- 
chief— therein  he  is  an  active  and  most  indus- 
trious proficient." 

Lady  Monson  rose,  and  replying  only  by  a 
little  laugh,  and  a  little  bow,  to  this  observa- 
tion, took  the  arm  of  Count  Potemsky,  who 
being  remarkably  tall,  gave  it  to  her  with  a 
side-long  bend  of  his  body,  like  a  ship  making 
a  lurch  on  an  awkward  tack,   but  at  the  same 
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time  with  an  air  of  such  perfect  self-satisfac- 
tion, that  it  was  evident  he  gloried  in  the  con- 
strained position,  which  offered  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying,  at  once,  his  gallantry  and 
his  noble  stature. 

As  Lady  Monson  left  the  shop,  nearly  all  the 
ladies  rose,  and  followed  her.  This  she  pro- 
bably expected ;  for  though  she  had  walked 
through  them  all,  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  any,  she  paused  before  entering  the 
carriage  that  waited  for  her,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  of  civility  to  each. 

"  Mrs.  Beechey,  I  hope  you  will  not  forget 
that  Tuesday  is  my  monthly  soiree.  Miss 
Craddock,  you  and  your  sisters  must  remember 
to  bring  your  music-books,  my  dear.  I  shall 
depend  upon  you,  Mrs.  Rice,  and  your  daugh- 
ter, and  Mr.  Charles.  Pray  tell  him  to  bring 
me  some  of  his  sweet  verses.  I  expect  that  we 
shall  be  particularly  brilliant  on  Tuesday  next. 
The  admiral's  noble  cousin,  the  Countess  of 
Gatcomb  and  Tremordyn,  comes  to-morrow. 
Every  one  knows  her  extraordinary  talents,  and 
a  countess  in  her  own  right,  you   know,  still 
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unmarried,  still  handsome,  and  immoderately 
rich,  might  inspire  a  duller  poet  than  Mr. 
Charles/' 

This  was  evidently  said  for  the  edification  of 
the  whole  group,  and  each  individual  of  it 
seemed  to  listen  as  to  tidings  of  joy.  Thanks 
and  rejoicings  were  smiled,  curtsied,  and  mur- 
mured by  the  throng,  as  her  graceful  little 
ladyship  continued  her  bowing,  smiling  progress 
to  her  carriage,  dropping  honied  words  as  she 
went,  but  without  pausing  a  moment  to  remark 
how  they  were  received  or  answered. 

Nor  was  the  whiskered  hero  at  her  sjde,  at 
all  less  intent  upon  winning  gentle  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  women.  Could  the  clumsy 
starers  of  our  unskilful  island  have  watched  the 
variety  of  glances  which  he  threw  about,  as 
keep-sakes,  we  may  presume,  to  the  ladies,  dur- 
ing this  short  transit  from  the  shop  to  the  car- 
riage, it  might  have  proved  a  very  profitable 
stud  v.  Towards  some,  these  dano-erous  o-lances 
were  soft  and  languishing — to  others,  smiling 
and  playful.  On  one  he  fixed  a  gaze  of  open 
admiration,   which    her    companion    caught    on 
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the  rebound,  while  its  increased  earnestness 
seemed  to  say,  ''  What !  another  lovelier  still !" 
But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  business 
was,  that  every  one  of  the  ladies,  except  perhaps 
good  old  Mrs.  Follett,  carried  home  each  her 
own  separate  and  distinct  remembrance  of  the 
flattering  expression  of  Count  Potemsky's  eyes. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  at  Stephens's 
went  on  with  increased  freedom  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  ladies. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,  Stephens,  what  put  it 
into  Sir  William's  head  to  build  this  cradle  for 
the  new  birth  .?"  said  Mr.  Craddock,  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*'  I  cannot  pretend,  sir,  to  know  more  of  Sir 
William's  motives  than  the  rest  of  the  town; 
but  I  believe  nobody  doubts  his  intention  of 
keeping  up  his  interest  in  the  borough,  by  every 
means  he  can  think  of." 

"  I  fancy  we  all  guess  as  much  as  that,  n»y 
good  friend,"  said  Dr.  Follett ;  "but  do  you 
happen  to  know,  Stephens,  if  he  has  any  rege- 
nerated Galen — any  radical  compounder  of  me- 
dicaments,   or    evangelical   counter    of    pulses, 
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ready  to  set  up  on  the  opposition  benches  of 
Broton?'' 

"  No,  no.  Doctor,"  answered  the  civil  shop- 
keeper, laughing,  "  he  knows  that  would  not 
answer." 

"  I  suspect.  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Craddock, 
"that he  would  find  it  easier  to  make  the  voters 
forsake  Baker's  preaching  than  your  practice. 
He  will  never  open  the  borough  wide  enough  to 
make  it  swallow  any  prescriptions  but  your  own, 
Dr.  Follett." 

"  Never,  sir,  never,"  rejoined  Stephens. 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  year's  subscription,  Ste- 
phens, that  you  are  mistaken,"*'  replied  the  Doc- 
tor. "  I  will  bet  you  a  guinea,"  he  continued, 
"  that  within  six  months  we  shall  see  a  slim 
gentleman,  with  a  tight  white  neckcloth,  brown 
coat  and  w^aistcoat,  and  black  breeches,  pre- 
scribing texts  and  tinctures  to  all  the  patriotic 
and  regenerated  clothiers  for  ten  miles  round. 
Trust  me,  I  tremble  for  my  practice.  I  am 
going  to  send  off  my  footman,  and  hire  a  tiger, 
sell  the  lights  of  my  grapery,  and  give  notice 
to   Miss  Tidwell,  that  henceforward   she  must 
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go  out  to  dinner  in  pattens,  instead  of  her  father- 
in-law's  old  green  chariot." 

This  sally  produced  a  general  laugh. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  prepared  for  the  worst, 
Doctor  Follett,"  said  Frederic  Arundel,  *'  we 
must  all  bear  our  misfortunes  as  well  as  we 
can  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  think  you  are  very 
likely  to  win  your  bet.  Sir  William  Wortley 
is  getting  every  day  nearer  to  the  style  and  title 
of  Marquis  de  Carabas  de  Broton.  Go  where 
I  will,  I  hear  of  his  buying,  having  bought,  or 
being  about  to  buy.  I  saw  his  factotum  Prit- 
chard,  stretching  his  sanctified  neck  over  the 
palings  of  poor  Moreton's  cottage  this  morning. 
I  hope  and  trust  he  will  not  get  it  from  the  poor 
little  widow  for  less  than  its  worth." 

Some  farther  gossiping  proceeded,  during 
which  Mr.  Knowles  finished  reading  his  newspa- 
pers, and  giving  a  farewell  nod  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, quitted  the  shop.  His  departure  seemed 
to  break  up  the  party  —one  after  another  fol- 
lowed him,  till  the  only  persons  who  remained 
in  the  shop  were  the  yawning  Stephens  and  his 
weary  wii*e. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  Give  him  deserved  vexation." — Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Knowles  proceeded  at  a  very  leisurely 
pace  to  his  small,  but  elegant  mansion,  called 
the  Crow''s  Nest^  the  paddock  of  which  formed 
one  side  of  Abbot 's-street,  the  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  Broton. 

Having  entered  the  gate  that  opened  upon 
his  domain,  he  quickened  his  steps,  and  when 
he  reached  his  well-appointed  stables,  the  word 
and  gesture  by  which  he  made  known  to  the 
spruce  groom,  who  was  in  attendance  there,  that 
it  was  his  intention  instantly  to  mount  his  sorrel 
mare,  no  trace  was  left  of  the  quiet  stillness 
which  had  marked  his  previous  deportment. 
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The  distance  between  the  stables  and  the 
point  he  meant  to  reach,  was  about  three  miles, 
and  in  less  th'an  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time 
of  mounting,  Mr.  Knovvles  stood  before  the  gate 
of  Mrs.  Moreton's  house,  with  his  horse's  bri- 
dle in  his  hand.  His  ordinary  pace  had  perhaps 
been  somewhat  accelerated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  "  factotum  Pritchard,""  who  had  left  the 
door  of  the  little  mansion  about  five  minutes 
before  Mr.  Knowles  reached  it. 

The  smart  footman,  who,  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore, would  have  started  forth  to  take  his  horse, 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  the  office  was  per- 
formed by  a  labourer,  employed  in  the  garden. 

*' Is  Mrs.  Moreton  at  home.?"  inquired  the 
visitor. 

"  O  yes,  sir !  madam  has  never  been  out 
yet." 

Mr.  Knowles  entered  the  house  without  far- 
ther ceremony,  and  walking  across  the  little 
hall,  knocked  gently  at  a  door  on  the  farther 
side  of  it. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  low  female  voice  ;  and  in 
another  moment   he  found   himself   tete-a-ttte 
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with  a  young  woman  in  the  fullest  livery  of 
woe,  and  bearing  on  her  pale  cheeks  and  swol- 
len eye-lids,  still  stronger  proofs  of  the  deso- 
lating loss  she  had  sustained. 

She  started,  and  coloured  for  a  moment  at 
the  sight  of  her  unexpected  visitor,  but  the  next 
was  paler  than  before,  and  her  tears  flowed 
afresh  at  the  sight  of  a  person  whom  she  had 
last  met  when  her  husband  was  beside  her. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Mrs.  Moreton,"  said  the 
unlooked-for  guest,  "  for  this  unauthorized  in- 
trusion, but  you  will  not  believe  I  could  take 
so  unfeeling  a  liberty  without  having  good  rea- 
son for  it.  Is  there  nobody  with  you,  Mrs. 
Moreton,  to  whom  I  could  speak  with  less  ap- 
pearance of  impertinence  on  an  affair  of  busi- 
ness which  concerns  you  .?" 

"  Do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Knowles,"  she  re- 
plied, "  that  I  can  dislike  to  see  so  kind  a  friend 
of  Moreton's — though  for  a  moment  I  was  over- 
come by  it.  Pray  sit  down,  and  do  not  scruple 
to  say  to  me  any  thing  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  hear." 

"  Indeed^  my  good  friend,""  returned  her  vi- 
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sitor,  "  I  have  nothing  unpleasant  to  communi- 
cate ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  true  that  you 
wish  to  sell  this  place,  I  think  you  will  like  to 
know  that  I  wish  to  purchase  it."" 

"  You,  Mr.  Knowles? — Indeed  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  deal  with  you,  instead  of  Sir 
William  Wortley's  steward.  He  has  just  been 
here,  with  an  offer  from  his  master.  But  he  will 
not  take  the  furniture,  excepting  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  I  think  he  sets  much  too  low  a  value 
on  the  place  itself.  Moreton  laid  out  much 
money  here.'' 

"  Then  as  yet  you  have  entered  into  no  en- 
gagement with  Pritchard  ? "  said  Mr.  Knowles 
eagerly. 

"  No,  1  have  not.  He  is  to  call  here  on 
Monday  for  my  answer." 

"  Let  that  answer  be,  Mrs.  Moreton,  that 
you  have  sold  it  to  me,  as  it  stands,  for  the  sum 
at  which  you  value  it  yourself." 

"  Mr.  Knowles  !  .  .  . .  You  must  not  do  this, 
merely  to  accommodate  me.  What  can  you 
want  another  house  for  ?  and  furnished  too. — 
Indeed  I  cannot  accept  of  this." 
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"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  Mrs. 
Moreton,"  he  replied,  '^  in  believing  I  would 
wish  to  accommodate  you  ;  but  I  do  assure  you 
I  should  desire  to  make  this  purchase,  had  I 
never  seen  you, — nor  ever  known  the  poor  friend 
we  have  lost." 

The  tone  in  which  this  assurance  was  made, 
immediately  removed  every  impediment  to  the 
negotiation,  and  a  very  fewHfmfwrt^s  sufficed  to 
transfer  the  property  of  the  lodge  and  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, from  the  lady  to  the  gentleman. 

To  dispose  of  this  property  was  all  that  de- 
tained Mrs.  Moreton  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Broton,  and  she  gratefully  seconded  the  prompt- 
ness of  action  by  which  her  friendly  neighbour 
facilitated  her  departure  from  a  spot,  which, 
from  being  the  scene  of  all  her  happiness,  had 
become  that  of  all  her  sorrow. 

It  is  difficult  for  ordinary  jog-trot  imagina- 
tions, to  conceive  what  use  may  be  made  of  a 
few  hours,  by  beings  of  a  more  active  tempera- 
ment. When  Sir  William  Wortley,  at  ten 
o"'clock  on  Monday  morning,  read  in  large  cha- 
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racters  on  a  board  erected  beside  the  gates  of  the 
lodge — 


AND 
ENTERED    UPON    IMMEDIATELY," 

he  stared,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spectre. 

A  few  minutes  meditation,  however,  restored 
his  composure. 

"  I  understand  it,  Adam,"  he  said,  turning 
to  his  son,  whose  eyes  had  dutifully  followed 
those  of  his  father,  and  were  respectfully  di- 
lated in  sympathetic  astonishment  on  reading 
the  words  his  parent  had  read — "  I  understand 
it,  son  Adam.  The  heart  of  fools  proclaimeth 
foolishness.  These  Moretons  always  fancied 
they  had  made  this  nut-shell  here  a  perfect  pa- 
radise. '  It  was  Moreton's  taste' — or  '  it  was 
Laura's  idea' — were  the  pretty  phrases  address- 
ed to  all  who  entered  their  gates,  about  every 
silly  ornament  within,  and  every  paltry  rose- 
bush without  the  house — and  now  the  fool  of  a 
woman  expects  to  be  paid  from  my  wealth,  the 
sums  which  vanity  wrung  from   her  husband's 
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poverty.  I  have  offered  the  half  of  her  de- 
mand, Adam,  was  it  not  enough  .^  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  Adam. 

"  But  Pritchard  said  she  wept  like  a  church 
spout,"  resumed  the  knight,  "  and  begged 
leave  to  think  of  it — and  this  notice  is,  as  I 
take  it,  Adam,  the  result  of  the  fair  lady's  me- 
ditations." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,  sir,"  said  Adam. 

"  We  will  just  pay  her  a  little  visit,  son 
Adam,  and  see  if  we  cannot  set  her  thinking 
that  she  had  better  take  my  offer,  and  be  off." 

"  To  be  sure  she  had,  sir,"  replied  Adam. 

•"'  Not  but  that  I  would  rather  give  her  own 
price,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,"  resumed  his 
father,  '^  than  let  the  place  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Mortlake  interest  is  like  the 
power  of  the  evil  one — beat  it  down  on  one 
side,  it  rises  on  the  other — and  if  we  look  not 
sharply  about  us,  it  will  get  the  upper  hand 
again  before  the  next  election." 

"  To  be  sure  it  will,  sir,"  said  Adam. 

"  To  he  sure  it  will,  you  fool  ! "  answered 
the  patriotic   father,    forgetting    his    sanctity. 
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which  often  happened  when  conversing  with  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  "  To  be  sure  it 
will,  ass  ! — will  it  ?  If  it  does,  by  the  God  of 
Israel,  I  will  burn  every  rick  and  barn  upon 
their  estate,  though  they  should  hang  me  at  my 
own  door,  as  high  as  Haman  ! " 

This  conversation  lasted  till  the  gentlemen 
reached  the  little  portico,  covered  with  creeping 
plants,  which  sheltered  the  door-way. 

Sir  William  rang  the  bell. 

No  one  answered  it,  and  the  pious  patriot 
rang  it  again,  with  a  vehemence  which  made  the 
sound  of  the  well-hung  little  machine  reverbe- 
rate through  the  whole  dwelling. 

An  upper  window  was  then  opened,  and  the 
voice  of  an  old  woman  inquired — "  Who's 
there.?" 

"  Who's  there  ! "  thundered  Sir  William, 
stepping  back  from  the  covert  of  the  portico — 
"  who's  there !  and  who  are  you  pray,  who 
stand  parleying  there,  while  I  am  kept  waiting 
at  the  door.?" 

"  Oh  !  it's  you,  Sir  William,  is  it .?"  replied 
tlie    old   woman,    composedly.      "  Well,    well, 
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don't  be  in  a  hurry,   sir,  I"*!!  open  the  door  for 
you — but  we  are  all  equal  you  know." 

"  AVho  in  the  deviPs  name  is  that  insolent 
vixen,  Adam  ?  "  inquired  the  patriot,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper — "  Is  she  one  of  our  set  ?"* 

"  No,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  said  Adam,  "  she  is, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  Hannah  Watson's  mo- 
ther-in-law, that  keeps  Mr.  Knowles'sEast  lodge. 
But  I  don't  feel  quite  certain,  either." 

"  You  don't  feel  quite  certain,  you  idiot  ? 
What  do  I  keep  you  here  for,  enjoying  yourself 
as  you  do  from  morning  to  night,  riding  about 
the  country  at  your  ease,  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  and  doing  nothing  upon  God's  earth  but 
taking  pleasure — what  do  I  keep  you  so  for,  if 
it  is  not  for  the  one  sole  and  only  purpose  of 
knowing  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  for 
twenty  miles  round  ? — and  now  you  have  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  that  you  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain  about  an  old  woman  in  our  own  parish  !" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  that  is  very  true,"  answer- 
ed Adam,  "  but  Mr.  Knowles's  people  are 
rather  difficult  to  get  familiar  with  — at  least  for 
us — I  have  tried  over  and  over,  both  sister  Ra- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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chael  and  I,  to  give  those  very  people  at  the 
lodge,  some  notion  of  liberty  and  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  sister  Hester  took  some  tracts  to  them 
once— but  Mr.  Know^s  people  . .  . .  " 

"•  Damn  Mr.  Knowles's  people  ! "  ejaculated 
the  reformer;  but  before  he  had  well  uttered  the 
phrase,  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  the 
old  woman  stood  before  them. 

Sir  William  eyed  her  sharply ;  so  did  Mr. 
Adam,  who  now  became  quite  certain  that  the 
venerable  offender  was  Winny  Watson,  and  no 
other. 

'''  Is  Mrs.  Moreton  at  home,  woman  ?""  in- 
quired Sir  William. 

"  Hardly  yet,  Sir  William  W^ortley,'*  re- 
plied  Winny. 

"  Hardly  yet  ?  where  is  she  gone  ?  and  when 
do  you  expect  her  .^" 

"  She  is  gone  to  her  father's — and  I  don't  ex- 
])ectherat  all,"  was  the  reply. 

''  And  who  has  the  letting  of  the  place  .^" 

"  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  belongs.  Sir 
William." 

"  Gentleman  I''    again    reiterated   the   impa- 
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tient  politician,  "  what  gentleman  ?  Her  fa- 
ther?" 

"  No,  Sir  William — the  gentleman  that  has 
bought  it." 

"  Bought  it !  "  ejaculated  the  knight,  colour- 
ing violently.  ''  Bought  it  since  the  morning  ? 
Impossible  !  Who  has  bought  it,  woman  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Knowles,  sir,"  said  Winny  in  the  gen- 
tlest voice  imaginable. 

The  rage  of  Sir  William  AYortley  at  this  in- 
telligence seemed  greatly  disproportioned  to 
the  apparent  disappointment.  He  turned  from 
the  door  with  a  deep  execration  on  his  lips, 
and  was  too  much  occupied  by  inward  medita- 
tion, even  to  abuse  his  son,  who  walked  duti- 
fully by  his  side,  or  rather  a  step  behind  him, 
till  they  reached  their  handsome  dwelling,  which 
was  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
lodge.  As  he  stood  upon  the  broad  steps  of 
his  stately  portico,  waiting  till  the  door  should 
be  opened  to  him,  he  turned  to  his  son,  and  said, 
"  ]Mark    me,    Adam,    whoever    Mr.   Knowles, 

and  be    d d  to    him,    shall  choose  to   put 

c  2 
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into  that  house shall  find  it   too  hot 

to  hold  'em." 

So  saying,  he  marched  majestically  into  his 
lofty  hall,  entered  his  library,  and  banging  to 
the  door  behind  him,  left  Mr.  Adam  and  the 
footman  exchangino^  ojlances  of  dismay. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"Elle  est  entierement  hors  d'elle  meme." — Boile.au. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
that  Lady  Monson  opened  her  house  for  her 
first  public  soiree  for  the  autumn,  a  season 
which  she  always  passed  at  Ashwood. 

Not  to  be  admitted  on  these  occasions  was  the 
most  fatal  stigma  that  could  be  attached  to  any 
pretender  to  the  privileges  of  good  society 
throughout  Broton  or  its  neighbourhood,  and, 
in  fact,  exclusion  was  the  lot  only  of  such  as 
neither  nature,  fortune,  education,  nor  accident, 
had  furnished  with  any  possible  pretext  to  ac- 
count for  their  entering  into  it. 

In  London  her  ladyship'^s  arrangements  were 
of  a  different  character.     Her  parties  there,  if 
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not  positively  exclusive,  were  extremely  select ; 
and  though  it  would  be  impossible  in  speaking 
of  them,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  and  talk  of 
Lady  Monson*s  set  of  acquaintance,  (as  no- 
thing could  be  so  little  matched  as  the  different 
individuals  of  it,)  her  rooms  were  generally 
allowed  to  contain  an  excellent  collection  of 
company,  having  among  them  specimens  of 
every  species,  from  among  which  all  the  varie- 
ties of  good  society  are  chosen. 

To  have  been  equally  critical  in  her  judg- 
ment of  those  who  wished  to  be  admitted  to  her 
circle  in  the  country,  would  have  brought  upon 
her  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  half-filled  rooms, 
where,  as  she  said,  the  thinly  scattered  groups 
must  have  stood  staring  at  each  other,  expecting 
that  she  should  interfere  to  entertain  them. 

To  avoid  this,  a  vast  majority  of  those  who 
called  themselves  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Broton,  received  a  general  invitation  to  assem- 
ble at  Ashwood,  the  first  Tuesday  evening  of 
every  month,  from  the  first  of  September  to  the 
first  of  February,  to  remain,  as  the  cards  for 
each  season  duly  specified,  from  eight  to  eleven. 
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Admiral  Sir  Herbert  ]\Ionson  was,  in  his  own 
way,  as  great  a  collector  of  society  as  his  lady, 
with  this  difference,  that  though  he  would  take 
almost  auy  trouble  to  get  round  him  the  people 
he  wished  to  see,  he  never  went  one  step  out  of 
his  way  to  offer  civilities  to  those  he  did  not. 
Lady  Monson  did  the  honors  of  his  house  ad- 
mirably, to  all  his  friends,  all  his  pets,  and  all 
his  proteges,  and  in  return,  he  never  objected 
to  her  filling  any  vacant  space  they  might  leave, 
with  her  own. 

The  admiral  had  passed  thirty-five  years  of 
active  service  in  the  navy,  had  obtained  great 
distinction  as  a  brave  officer,  and  greater  still 
perhaps  as  a  man  of  science.  In  truth,  his  love 
for  every  thing  connected  with  the  latter  pur- 
suit amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  The  long 
peace,  and  his  ample  fortune,  gave  him  leisure 
and  power  to  indulge  this  without  restraint,  and 
his  houses,  both  in  town  and  country,  especially 
such  parts  of  them  as  were  more  peculiarly  his 
own,  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the 
interesting  apartments  at  the  Lowther  Arcade. 
As  it   was  an  object  of  ambition    with  every 
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man  of  science  throughout  Europe  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  Sir  Herbert  Monson,  and  more- 
over the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  such,  his  circle  was  always  large, 
and  often  delightful.  When  it  happened,  how- 
ever, as  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  preten- 
ders to  the  knowledge  he  worshipped  found 
their  way  into  it,  his  mode  of  causing  them  to 
drop  out  of  it  again  was  very  remarkable. 
Though  neither  harsh  nor  uncivil,  it  was  so  de- 
cisively effective,  as  speedily  to  atone  for  the 
error  he  often  committed,  of  fancying  every 
new  person  who  pleased  him  must  share  his 
taste  and  relish  his  pursuits. 

Having  given  this  slight  sketch  of  the  mas- 
ter of  Ash  wood,  we  may  now  proceed  to  give 
some  account  of  the  party  assembled  there  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  4th  of  September  1832. 

Three  handsome  drawing-rooms,  and  a  pretty 
octagon  boudoir,  all  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
well  supplied  with  every  imaginable  device  for 
o-iving  life  to  conversation,  and  death  to  time, 
were  open  on  this  occasion.  Though  far  from 
reaching  the  state  which  fine  ladies  call  full,  the 
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three  drawing-rooms  were  nevertheless  suffi- 
ciently crowded  with  guests,  to  make  the  pos- 
session of  a  seat  an  envied  luxury  to  those  who 
arrived  the  last. 

The  arrangements  for  Lady  Monson's  month- 
ly parties  were  so  novel  and  attractive,  as  fre- 
quently to  draw  guests  from  the  distance  of 
many  miles ;  and  the  official  information,  which 
had  been  pretty  generally  circulated,  that  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Gatcomb  would  be  one 
of  the  company  on  the  present  occasion,  made 
the  assembly  unusually  numerous. 

Two  or  three  card-tables  were  placed  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  various  musical  instruments 
in  another ;  but  the  third,  opening  upon  a  con- 
servatory, at  the  farther  end  of  which  was  her 
ladyship's  admired  boudoir,  was  lined  with  ot- 
tomans, before  which  were  ranged  unnumbered 
little  tables  of  most  capricious  variety  of  form — 
some  bearing  two  ivory  armies,  drawn  up  in 
hostile  array  to  show  off  the  savoir  of  such 
Gloucestershire  chess-players  as  had  nerves  to 
perform  in  public — others  sustaining  port-folios, 
filled  with   choice  engravings;  and   more  still, 
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sprinkled  with  albums,  annuals,  courtly  maga- 
zines, and  books  of  beauty,  tiny  sculptures 
and  pretty  miniatures  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
Near  each  of  these  attractive  tables  were  scat- 
tered abundance  of  small  chairs,  which  were 
eagerly  seized  to  form  a  circle  round  them,  and 
happy  were  those  who  classed  themselves  as  the 
conversational  part  of  the  society,  if  they  came 
not  too  late  to  obtain  one. 

In  the  quietest  corner  of  this  splendid  room, 
where  an  ad  libitum  admission  of  warm  air 
made  distance  from  the  fire  no  drawback  on 
its  comfort,  stood  a  table  of  very  different  di- 
mensions from  those  already  described  ;  being 
a  goodly  circle  of  some  eighteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference, covered  with  a  soft,  rich,  crimson  car- 
pet, on  which  were  spread  various  delicate  mo- 
dels in  brass,  of  newly  invented,  or  newly  im- 
proved instruments.  A  miniature  steam-engine, 
a  small  galvanic  apparatus,  and  such  curious 
specimens  of  newly  ground  lenses,  as  might 
make  an  astronomer's  eyes  water  to  look  through 
them,  were  among  the  collection. 

At  this  table  sat   Sir  Herbert  Monson,  sur- 
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rounded  by  about  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who  all 
were,  or  seemed  to  be,  deeply  engrossed  by  a 
paper  he  was  reading  to  them  in  a  clear,  audi- 
ble whisper.  It  was  a  paper  of  his  own,  on 
the  dip  of  the  needle,  which  had  recently 
been  read  with  great  applause  at  the  Royal 
Society,  and  not  having  as  yet  got  into  gene- 
ral circulation,  it  afforded  Sir  Herbert  the 
double  pleasure  of  soothing  a  little  feeling  of 
self  complacency,  which  not  even  science  can 
wholly  banish  from  an  author's  heart,  and  of 
really  gratifying  and  obliging  three  fourths  of 
those  who  listened  to  him.  Of  that  proportion 
of  his  audience  not  included  in  this  large  ma- 
jority, one  was  the  newly  inducted  rector  of  a 
neighbouring  parish,  who  having  passed  thirty 
years  of  his  life  as  resident  fellow  of  a  college  at 
Oxford,  found  himself  smit  with  the  love  of 
science  and  champagne,  the  first  time  he  was 
invited  to  dine  at  Ashwood — another,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  thought  highly  of  Sir 
Herbert's  interest  at  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the 
third  proclaimed  himself  an  adept  in  the  free 
masonry  of  science,   on  the  strength  of  having 
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turned  sundry  screen  handles,  and  invented  an 
improved  method  of  extinguishing  candles. 

These  three  rooms  were  already  crowded, 
yet  Lady  Monson,  and  the  ladies  staying  in  the 
house,  had  not  yet  appeared  in  them.  All  the 
world  knew  where  she  was  to  be  found,  but  it 
was  not  the  etiquette  to  approach  her,  till  she 
gave  notice  that  it  was  her  pleasure  to  be  vi- 
sible. 

The  octagon  boudoir  was  situated,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  conserva- 
tory, and  could  only  be  reached  from  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, by  passing  through  its  delicate  ar- 
cade of  exotic  foliage.  This  fairy  apartment 
was  the  spot  where  the  graceful  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  and  her  most  illustrious  guest  had 
placed  themselves  to  take  their  quiet  coffee,  be- 
fore they  shone  forth  upon  the  miscellaneous 
party  who  were  parading  the  drawing-rooms. 
Tvvo  other  ladies,  who  were  also  staying  in  the 
house,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood who  had  dined  there,  were  the  attend- 
ants on  their  temporary  retreat. 

Lady  Monson 's  passion   was  receiving  com- 
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pany,  yet  even  in  Belgrave  Square  she  rarely 
occupied  her  post  near  the  door  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  when  the  arrivals  were  at  the 
height,  and  at  Ashwood,  where  she  knew  it  was 
impossible  she  could  offend,  she  had  never  been 
known  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  any  guest,  ex- 
cept at  the  stately  dinner  parties,  which  Sir 
Herbert  occasionally  bestowed  on  a  few  noble 
neighbours  from  a  distance. 

On  the  present  occasion  Lady  Monson  had 
declared  that  all  "  the  people"  should  be  as- 
sembled before  she  made  her  appearance.  She 
intended  to  amuse  herself  by  watching  the  effect 
produced  on  her  country  neighbours  by  the 
first  sight  of  her  magnificent  friend,  and  more- 
over, to  prove  to  that  friend  herself,  that  though 
she  condescended  to  vary  the  tedium  of  her 
country  residence  by  receiving  many  persons 
unknown  to  fame,  she  at  least  did  so  with  as 
little  sacrifice  of  her  dignity  as  possible. 

The  entrance  to  the  boudoir  from  the  con- 
servatory was  still  closed,  and  Lady  Monson 
well  knew  that,  till  she  suffered  the  brilliant 
little  apartment  to  become  visible,  by  throwing 
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open  its  small  folding  doors,  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  approach  it. 

The  select  committee,  therefore,  assembled 
within,  continued  to  converse  with  as  much  as- 
sured tranquillity,  as  if  half  the  county  of  Glou- 
cestershire were  not  eagerly  awaiting  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  drawing-rooms,  and  in  truth, 
the  conversation,  for  the  most  part,  was  of  that 
confidential  quizzing  character  which  would  not 
well  have  admitted  a  larger  audience. 

A  certain  Mrs.  Cutliffe,  whose  husband  stood 
high  upon  Sir  Herbert's  list  of  scientific  friends, 
was  now,  and  ever,  the  chief  speaker  in  this  ca- 
binet council.  A  tall  striking  figure,  with  a 
pair  of  very  fine  eyes,  enabled  her  to  pass  for  a 
handsome  woman ;  and  a  coarse,  but  lively 
fancy,  with  a  great  deal  of  very  miscellaneous 
reading,  and  a  memory  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to 
bring  it  into  service ;  together  with  an  assur- 
ance perfectly  invincible,  enabling  her  to  say 
every  thing  that  entered  her  head,  gave  her  the 
reputation  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  almost 
unequalled  wit.  This  was  enough  to  ensure 
her  welcome  wherever  it  pleased  her  to  enter, 
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though  had  her  talents  been  judged  by  a  world 
unbiassed  by  the  passion  for  being  startled  and 
amused,  Mrs.  CutlifFe  would  probably  have  been 
driven  from  the  circles  where  now  she  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm. 

Apart  from  the  set,  who  appeared  eagerly  lis- 
tening to  this  vivacious  lady,  stood  the  Countess 
of  Tremordyn  and  Gatcomb.  One  arm  resting 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  miniature  statue  of  Juno, 
and  her  features,  expressions,  and  attitude  seem- 
ed to  show,  in  warm  and  breathing  life,  all  that 
the  sculptor  had  laboured  to  portray  in  mar- 
ble. But  where  is  the  chisel  that  hath  yet  cut 
the  bright  and  piercing  eye-beam  which  shot 
from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  living  goddess,  as 
she  fixed  them  upon  the  glowing  and  intelligent 
countenance  of  young  Arundel,  who  perused  her 
whole  figure  as  he  stood  conversing  with  her, 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  admiration,  which  he 
sought  not  to  conceal. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  six-and-thirty  years, 
harsh  work  as  they  can  sometimes  make  with 
beauty,  to  sully  or  subdue  such  majesty  of  love- 
liness,  as  that  of  Lady  Gatcomb.     We  have 
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seen  her  hitherto  under  circumstances  in  which 
her  beauty  was  veiled  by  a  cloud  as  thick  as 
night ; — from  the  hour  of  her  brother  s  birth 
to  that  of  his  death,  she  had  lived  under  a  ban, 
that  had  jaundiced  her  blood,  and  dimmed  her 
eye.  It  was  removed,  and  her  soul  and  body 
felt  the  energy  of  renewed  life,  and  consummated 
hope — unmindful  of  the  feeble  obstacle  which 
was  thrust  aside  to  obtain  it.  Unmindful, 
wholly  unmindful,  was  the  brilliant  being  who 
now  shone  triumphant  in  station  and  in  wealth, 
in  beauty  and  in  grace,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
only  man  whom  she  had  ever  conceived  it  pos- 
sible to  love — wholly  unmindful  was  she  of  the 
young  creature  whose  fair  name  she  had  most 
basely  filched  from  her — wholly  unmindful  of 
the  tender  babe  whose  usurped  coronet  she 
wore. 

Lady  Monson  lay  stretched  at  full-length 
upon  a  sofa.  A  languid  smile  from  time  to 
time  rewarded  the  sallies  of  Mrs.  CutlifFe,  but 
her  attention  seemed  divided  by  the  group  op- 
posite to  her,  consisting  of  the  Countess,  Mr. 
Arundel,   and  the   Juno.     Lady  Gatcomb  was 
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a  newly-set  gem  that  all  the  world  were  anxious 
to  behold,  and  Lady  Monson,  as  she  looked  at 
her  queen-like  beauty,  wished  that  she  were 
going  to  show  her  off  to  some  dear  five  hundred 
friendsin  London,  instead  of  parading  her  through 
the  beau  moiide  of  Broton.  Nevertheless,  she 
anticipated  some  gratification  even  from  this, 
and  thinking  that  the  expectations  of  the  mul- 
titude must  by  this  time  be  screwed  to  the 
highest  pitch,  she  raised  her  soft  voice  just  suf- 
ficiently to  be  heard  across  the  little  room,  and 
said — 

"  I  am  really  afraid,  my  dear  Countess,  that 
we  must  appear.  The  whole  county  have  been 
assembled  for  this  hour  past,  to  look  at  you. 
Will  you  shine  forth  ?" 

"  I  will  certainly  do  whatever  you  desire," 
replied  Lady  Gatcomb,  "  but  I  will  not  pre- 
tend that  going  forth  to  be  stared  at  is  a  matter 
of  choice  with  me." 

"  It  is  quite  dreadful^  as  my  beautiful  Po- 
temsky  says ;  but  what  can  be  done  ?  .  .  .  . 
Is  it  not  very  late,  ]\Ir.  Knowles  V 

The  gentleman  she   addressed  was,  like  her- 
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self,  indulging  in  a  recumbent  posture  on  a 
couch,  provoking,  by  a  quiet  lambent  species 
of  satire,  peculiar  to  himself,  the  broad  humour 
of  Mrs.  Cutliffe  to  expand  itself  into  more  than 
usual  audacity,  but,  nevertheless,  was  far  from 
unobservant  of  the  beautiful  woman  who  stood 
opposite  to  him,  or  of  the  effect  she  produced 
on  the  young  man  with  whom  she  was  con- 
versing. 

He  replied  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  the 
immediately  breaking  up  of  this  secret  com- 
mittee. 

"  It  is  so  late,  my  good  lady,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  doubt  if  you  can  smile  away  the  wrath  of  the 
multitude  in  less  than  three  several  progresses 
up  and  down  the  whole  suite.  Throw  open 
the  doors,  for  God's-sake.  I  shall  escape  as 
usual  by  the  postern.  Good  night.  Arundel, 
will  you  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  And  give  up  the  partridges  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  they  can  do  without  you  for  one  day 
very  well." 

"  You  are  a  tyrant,  Knowles;  but  I  must 
obey.'* 
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Mr.  Knowles  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  his 
cabriolet,  but  before  he  departed,  he  himself 
threw  open  the  doors  to  the  conservatory,  as 
Mr.  Arundel  had  again  resumed  his  conversa- 
tion with  Lady  Gatcomb,  notwithstanding  Lady 
Monson  had  requested  him  to  do  this  office 
for  her. 

A  blaze  of  light  was  then  seen  beyond  the 
delicate  demi  jour  of  the  conservatory,  and 
Lady  Monson  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  It 
was  no  part  of  her  plan  to  permit  her  country 
neighbours  to  crowd  round  her  elegant  cousin 
in  this  small  room,  so  taking  her  arm,  she  sallied 
forth,  contented  for  the  first  time  to  appear 
second  only  in  brilliance,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Gloucestershire  heau  monde. 

The  instant  their  approach  was  made  known, 
every  occupation  and  discourse  broke  off,  every 
flirtation  was  suspended,  and  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual present,  except  the  above-named  three- 
fourths  of  those  seated  round  Sir  Herbert's 
round  table,  had  for  the  moment  any  other  ob- 
ject than  to  look  at  the  beautiful  Countess  of 
Gatcomb. 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  can  give  an  assembly  less 
the  air  of  bon-ton  than  a  general  feeling  of 
curiosity.  The  graceful  composure,  in  which 
consists  the  very  essence  of  good-breeding,  is 
disturbed — all  the  conscious  graces  of  attitude 
and  movement  are  forgotten — eyes  that  should 
open  but  to  sparkle  or  languish,  are  permitted 
to  stare,  and  not  all  the  preparation  of  the 
toilet  can  prevent  a  party  so  occupied  from 
looking  deplorably  like  men  and  women,  and 
nothing  else. 

"  Do  not  present  any  of  these  people  to  me," 
said  the  haughty  Countess,  pausing  at  the  door 
of  the  first  drawing-room. 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"  was  the  whispered 
reply ;  "but  you  must  walk  through  them, 
dearest  Countess.  You  will  find  them  infinitely 
more  troublesome,  if  you  return  to  the  octagon, 
for  we  cannot  shut  the  doors  again  to-night. 
It  will  be  full  in  five  minutes— if  only  to  see 
how  we  have  left  our  chairs  standing." 

The  Countess  made  no  answer,  and  Lady 
Monson  led  her  onward  as  she  spoke.  The  two 
ladies  and  Mr.  Arundel  followed.     It  was  not 
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thus,  however,  that  the  imperial  beauty  chose 
to  accomplish  the  task  prescribed  her,  of  walk- 
ing through  the  subject  crowd.  She  turned 
her  head,  and  her  glance  encountering  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Arundel,  brought  him  in  an  instant  to 
her  side.  From  this  moment  Lady  Gatcomb 
appeared  to  be  no  longer  conscious  that  there 
were  more  than  two  persons  in  the  apartments. 
The  handsome,  graceful,  animated  Frederic 
Arundel  left  her  side  no  more.  He  felt  daz- 
zled, rapt,  inspired,  by  the  fascinations  of 
the  extraordinary  woman  who,  while  moving- 
through  the  crowd  with  the  air  of  a  being  from 
a  higher  world,  tempered  the  splendour  of  her 
beauty,  when  she  turned  to  him,  with  a  soft- 
ness more  dangerous  than  all  its  majesty. 

In  this  manner  the  trio  proceeded  towards 
the  grand  pianoforte,  which  occupied  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  second  drawino^-room,  and  from 

CD  ' 

whence,  when  the  doors  were  first  opened,  they 
had  heard  the  powerful  voice  of  Miss  Craddock. 
But  the  rumour  of  the  Countess's  approach 
having  reached  her  and  her  circle  of  listeners. 
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the  strain  ceased,  and  the  whole  party  pressed 
forward  to  meet  her. 

From  the  moment  Mr.  Arundel  placed  him- 
self by  her  side,  Lady  Gatcomb  had  suffered 
her  hostess  to  lead  her  onward  at  whatever  pace 
she  pleased  ;  and  even  when  Lady  Monson 
paused  to  bestow  some  of  that  sweet  breath  by 
which  she  held  her  hundreds  captive,  the  arm 
she  held  was  perfectly  passive,  nor  did  any 
movement  indicate  impatience,  or  even  con- 
sciousness of  the  delay,  thoucrh  it  exposed  her 
to  the  near  and  curioits  gaze  of  "  the  people," 
whose  approach  she  had  deprecated. 

Just  within  the  door-way  of  the  music-room 
the  party  were  met  by  three  tall  fashionable- 
looking  girls,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and 
olive-brown  complexions.  There  was  a  look  of 
sauciness  in  the  six  bright  eyes  that  were  now 
raised  to  the  face  of  the  Countess,  which  might 
have  offended  her  had  she  noticed  it,  but  she 
noticed  nothing  but  Mr.  Arundel. 

It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Lady 
Monson  withdrew  her  arm,  and  taking  the  liand 
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of  the  eldest  of  the  dark-browed  sisters,  said, 
"  My  dear  Miss  Craddock,  we  must  not  be 
disappointed  of  the  song  we  came  on  piu'pose  to 
hear.  I  hope  you  have  brought  my  favourite 
duet  with  you  ?"''' 

"  I  hardly  know,  Lady  Monson,"  replied 
the  young  lady  she  addressed,  but  without 
withdrawing  her  gaze  from  the  face  of  the 
Countess.  "  Flora,  have  we  brought  Don 
Juan  ?" 

"  No — yes — I  believe  so,'"*  answered  a  second 
Miss  Craddock,  who  wa*  also  indulging  her 
curiosity  without  scruple. 

''  Then  Mr.  Arundel  will  sing  it  with  you, 
I  am  sure.  Mr.  Arundel,  Miss  Craddock  has 
liad  the  kindness  to  bring  your  darling  Don 
Juan  with  her,  and  promises  to  give  us  my 
favourite  duet,  if  you  will  sing  it  with  her.'' 

There  were  no  words  to  be  found  by  which  a 
refusal  to  com})ly  with  this  request  could  be 
decently  expressed  ;  but  it  was  with  something 
very  like  a  sigh  that  the  young  man  yielded  to 
the  call  on  his  politeness — though  he  was  not  yet 
quite    sufficiently   in    love    to    disobey    it — so. 
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offering  his  arm  to  the  young  lady,  he  led  her 
back  to  the  instrument. 

The  duet  was  sought  and  found,  and  Lady 
Monson,  who  knew  that  music  was  not  among 
her  noble  cousin's  accomplishments,  flattered 
herself  that,  to  avoid  listening,  she  would  remain 
in  the  principal  saloon,  where  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  were  assembled.  Infinitely 
to  her  surprise,  however.  Lady  Gatcomb  fol- 
lowed to  the  instrument,  and  turning  with  a 
sort  of  haughty  condescension  to  a  gentleman 
who  stood  near  it,  said,  "  May  I  beg  you,  sir, 
to  bring  me  a  chair  ?" 

The  person  she  addressed  flew  to  obey  her, 
and  her  ladyship  placed  herself  close  to  the  in- 
strument, with  her  face  turned  towards  the  per- 
formers. 

Seeing  that  her  star  was  likely,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  to  become  a  fixed  one.  Lady  Mon- 
son returned  to  the  saloon,  where  her  favourite 
occupation  of  smiling  her  guests  into  good- 
humour,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bear  all  her 
impertinences,  occupied  her  for  some  time. 
Many  of  the  company  were  now  crowding  into 
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room,  and  these  she  suffered  to  proceed,  ho- 
noured by  a  passing  word,  and  not  without 
hopes  that  the  crowd  which  would  press  round 
the  place  she  had  chosen  might  disgust  the 
fastidious  Countess,  and  send  her  forth  to  shine 
more  at  large  upon  the  assembly. 

Meanwhile  she  looked  round  to  see  that 
enough  was  going  on  to  produce  the  enthusiastic 
assertion  on  the  morrow,  that  "  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  equal  Lady  Monson''s  parties."* 

The  Misses  Craddock,  who  were  the  most  ad- 
mired, and  the  most  repandues  young  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood,  were  at  the  piano,  and 
they  loved  music  both  for  its  own  and  for 
vanity's  sake,  too  well,  to  think  any  three  hours 
spent  in  playing  and  singing  to  a  large  circle 
otherwise  than  delightful.  Her  ladyship's  next 
care  was  Mr.  Charles  Rice,  the  bel  esprit  par 
excellence  of  the  district.  She  gave  a  glance 
round  the  room,  and  her  quick  eye  discovered 
him  sitting  in  a  corner,  as  much  as  possible 
apart  from  the  company,  with  a  vexed  expres- 
sion of  countenance  that  to  a  less  skilful  ob- 
server might  have    passed   for    tender    melan- 
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choly,  but  Lady  Monson  felt  sure  that  he  had 
"  some  of  his  beautiful  verses  "  in  his  pocket, 
and  determined  that  he  should  suffer  from  the 
weight  of  them  no  longer.  His  round  little 
mother  was  standing  beside  him,  and  her  cheer- 
ful countenance,  dimpling  as  usual  with  uncon- 
querable good-humour,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  her  inspired  son. 

Lady  Monson  instantly  remembered  the 
gentle  message  she  had  sent  to  the  young  bard 
by  his  faithful  mother,  and  doubted  not  it  was 
on  this  the  poet  pondered. 

Bright  as  a  glancing  sun-beam  that  sud- 
denly shoots  athwart  the  gloom  of  a  November 
day,  her  ladyship  appeared  before  him. 

"Mr.   Rice! — Tell    me — did   your  mother 


give  you  my  message  ?'' 


Lady  Monson  extended  her  hand  to  the  mo- 
ther, while  addressing  the  son.  Mrs.  Rice 
seized  it  with  rapture,  and  before  the  poet 
could  find  breath  to  answer,  exclaimed, 

"  I  did,  indeed,  my  lady  !  and  Charles  has 
his  pockets  full.  The  sweetest  things,  my 
lady  !     Lucy  says — and   even    Charles    allows 
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that  Lucy's  taste  is  perfect — and  Lucy  says 
that  he  has  quite  outdone  himself  in  his  Ode  to 
the  Sear 

The  young  poet  threw  down  his  eyes  with  an 
embarrassed  air. 

"  Lady  Monson  must  excuse  .  .  .  ."  he  be- 
gan ;  but  Lady  Monson  stopped  him  by  gliding 
away  towards  the  conservatory,  and  gracefully 
beckoning  him  to  follow,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
*•  This  is  delightful — I  cannot  thank  you 
enough." 

Mrs.  Rice  and  her  son  followed,  joined  as 
they  passed  along  by  the  young  critic  Lucy. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  stedfastly 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  but  his  mother  was 
busily  engaged  in  using  hers,  to  spy  out  the 
persons  she  particularly  wished  for  his  audience. 
To  these  she  nodded,  winked,  and  beckoned, 
without  ceasing.     Nor  was  Lady  Monson  idle. 

"  Do  you  wish  for  a  treat .?"  she  said  to  one. 
"  Will  you  be  one  of  us  .?"  to  another.  "  Can 
you  guess  what  we  are  going  to  enjoy  .^"  drew 
on  a  third.  And  "  Follow  to  the  octagon  !" 
addressed  to  several  others,  acted  so  effectually 
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that  quite  as  many  people  as  the  little  temple 
could  accommodate  had  already  entered  it,  be- 
fore Mr.  Charles  Rice  had  found  time  to  utter 
his  first  disclaiming  sentence.  He  was  mur- 
muring forth — 

"  Spare  me !  spare  me  !   dearest  Lady  Mon- 
son  !"   when    her  judicious  ladyship,    heeding 
not  his  entreaties,  selected  assistants  from  among 
\^  those  who  had  followed  her,  and  by  their  aid 

arranged  a  table  and  lights,  somewhat  apart, 
a  chair  for  the  bard  behind  it,  and  even  a  glass 
of  water  to  flank  his  right-hand,  was  called  for, 
and  set  upon  the  table,  in  most  orthodox  array. 

The  company  then  seated  themselves  as  ad- 
vantageously as  possible,  both  to  hear  and  to 
see  him,  while  Lady  Monson  herself  selected  a 
convenient  standing-place  near  the  folding-doors, 
declaring  aloud  to  the  whispered  offers  of  all 
the  chairs  near  her,  that  she  could  never  enjoy 
any  thing  of  the  kind  completely  unless  she 
were  standing. 

Mr.  Charles  Rice  took  his  seat,  but  still 
without  raising  his  eyes  upon  the  company  ; 
while    his   sister   Lucy,  a  very  pretty  girl  of 
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seventeen,  stood  hovering  about  him  like  an 
attendant  spirit,  and  finally,  when  he  had  drawn 
his  manuscripts  from  his  pocket,  and  the  "  Ode 
to  the  Sea"  was  commodiously  spread  before 
him,  she  stepped  behind  his  chair,  and  remained 
there  with  such  a  pretty  air  of  blended  admira- 
tion and  anxiety,  as  occasioned  a  sort  of  divided 
attention,  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the 
young  poet. 

The  circle  was  hushed,  but  for  some  minutes 
no  sound  repaid  their  silence.  At  length  the 
words 

''  To  the  Sea,'' 

were  faintly  uttered  from  the  chair.  A  still 
longer  pause  followed,  and  then  the  young  man 
for  the  first  time  raising  his  large  expressive 
eyes  upon  the  company,  began  in  a  full-toned 
voice  to  pronounce  the  lines  before  him.  The 
recitation,  for  such  in  fact  it  was,  aided  by  the 
eye  and  voice  of  the  performer,  was  by  no 
means  ineffective ;  and  the  poem  itself  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  might  be  looked 
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for  from  a  very  romantic,  high-flown,  over- 
praised young  rhymester,  who  believed,  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  truth,  that  he  was  born  to 
catch  and  wear  the  mantle  of  Byron. 

The  circle,  and  its  centre,  altogether  did 
vastly  well;  Lady  Monson  felt  that  the  poet 
must  be  satisfied,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
moment  in  which  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
she  glided  from  her  "  excellent  place,"  and 
hastened  to  make  her  way  back  to  the  Countess. 
But  the  passage  through  the  conservatory 
was  now  so  crowded  as  to  make  passing  through 
it  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  it  re- 
quired all  her  ladyship's  skill  to  convert  the 
necessary  elbowing  into  compliment  and  kind- 
ness. 

"  A  thousand  pardons !  but  I  must  pass 
you — Make  haste.  Miss  Tidwell,  Mr.  Rice  is 
perfectly  sublime."  Another  shove  followed, 
and  then,  "  What  a  charm  has  poetry  !  second 
only  to  science,  Mr.  Hervey. — The  magnet  in 
my  boudoir  seems  to  draw  powerfully,  Mrs. 
Bristow— it  is  dreadful  to  tear  oneself  away." 
Another  necessary  push  ensued,  but  the  run- 
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ning  accompaniment  of  compliment  continued. 
"  O  Count  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  coming  this 
way.  Get  to  the  octagon  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Such  a  poem  !  I  am  so  glad  you  understand 
enough  of  English  to  enjoy  it.  And  sucli  a 
little  girl  too  !  She  looks  like  a  younger  sister 
of  the  muses — make  haste  !" 

Having  at  last  reached  the  saloon,  she  found 
it  very  nearly  deserted.  Sir  Herbert  and  most 
of  his  party  continued  stationary,  but  the 
albums  were  forsaken — the  chess-tables  unoccu- 
pied— and  the  inviting  couches  tenantless. 

One  solitary  young  lady,  however,  was  seated 
there,  turning  over  the  illuminated  pages  of  a 
splendid  album.  It  was  Lady  Mary  Arundel, 
the  sister  of  the  ex-member  for  Broton. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Lady  Mary  !  when  did 
you  come  ?  How  can  I  have  overlooked  you 
so  long  ?  Lady  Mortlake  told  me  she  could 
not  come  to-night,  or  I  should  have  taken  care 
to  find  you." 

''  I  am  but  just  arrived,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  "  and  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  you, 
I  thought  it  wisest   to  be  stationary  for  a  few 
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minutes,  and  take  my  chance  of  your  passing. 
The  fact  is,  I.ady  Monson,  I  am  positively 
dying  to  see  Lady  Gatcomb ;  Frederic  de- 
clares he  never  saw  a  handsome  woman  before, 
so  mamma  gave  me  leave  to  come  in  the  car- 
riage to  take  him  home.  She  is  a  great  deal 
better  this  evening,  and  therefore  I  ventured  to 
leave  her — but  where  is  this  marvel  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  my  dear,  and  we  will  find 
her,"'  replied  Lady  Monson,  offering  her  arm  ; 
"  the  music-room  seems  the  great  feature  of 
attraction,  but  whether  it  be  the  sweet  sounds 
of  the  Miss  Craddocks,  or  the  glorious  sight  of 
Lady  Gatcomb,  which  makes  it  so,  I  cannot 
say — voyons." 

Miss  Craddock  was  indeed  still  at  the  piano- 
forte, and  together  with  her  bright-eyed  sisters, 
who  were  stationed  behind  her,  continued  to 
utter  much  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

Many  of  the  company  were  still  listening,  but 
more  had  followed  Lady  Gatcomb  into  the 
card-room,  where,  as  much  apart  from  all  as 
she  could  contrive  to  place  herself,  she  was  en- 
gaged in    such   earnest   conversation  with  Mr. 
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Arundel  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  approach  of 
the  two  ladies  till  they  stood  close  before  her. 

There  was  something  in  the  countenance  and 
attitude  of  the  young  man,  as  he  listened  to  the 
deep  low  tones  of  his  companion,  and  gazed 
upon  the  finely  chiselled  lines  of  her  perfect  face, 
that  at  a  glance  informed  both  the  elder  and 
the  younger  lady  that  they  should  be  de  trop. 
It  was,  however,  too  late  to  retreat,  and  Lady 
Monson  presented  Lady  Mary  Arundel. 

"  Your  sister,  Mr.  Arundel  .'^  .  .  .  I  shall 
be  happy  to  make  her  acquaintance;"  and 
rising  from  the  sofa  on  which  they  were  seated. 
Lady  Gatcomb  presented  her  hand  to  Lady 
Mary,  and  offered  to  make  room  for  her  beside 
herself. 

The  young  and  un-hlasee  Lady  Mary  looked 
at  her  with  the  most  unequivocal  admiration, 
not  unmixed  with  a  sort  of  childish  wonder. 
There  was  a  regularity  and  firmness  of  beauty 
in  the  features  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  that  seemed 
to  her  more  like  the  faultless  symmetry  of  a 
Grecian  statue,  than  the  changing,  varying 
beauty  of  a  mere  woman  ;  but  her  admiration 
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was  followed  by  no  liking,  for  the  first  attempt 
at  conversation  over,  the  Countess  became 
silent,  absent,  and  apparently  incapable  of  pur- 
suing it.  Nor  did  her  brother  appear  more 
sociably  disposed ;  after  an  inquiry  after  the 
health  of  his  mother,  and  a  slight  observation 
on  her  unexpected  arrival,  he  too  sunk  into 
silence. 

Lady  Mary  felt  her  situation  becoming  awk- 
ward ;  Lady  Monson  had  left  her,  and  she  ob- 
served her  listening  to  what  appeared  a  long 
story  from  Doctor  Follett,  who  had  just  risen 
from  one  of  the  card-tables.  The  Doctor  spoke 
with  animation,  and  her  ladyship  listened  with 
more  than  usual  attention  ;  so  saying  something 
about  being  curious  to  learn  the  subject  of  so 
interesting  a  discourse,  she  left  her  pre-occu- 
pied  neighbours,  (who  seemed  restored  to  new 
life  by  her  departure,)  and  again  joined  Lady 
Monson. 

"  And  where  did  this  marvellous  lady  come 
from.  Doctor?"  were  the  first  words  Lady 
Mary  heard  from  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  as 
she  took  her  arm. 
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"  That  is  considerably  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,  Lady  Monson,"  replied  Doctor  Follett. 
"  All  I  can  certify  is,  that  her  child  has  cer- 
tainly got  the  scarlet  fever,  and  that  she  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  creature  (begging  ten 
thousand  pardons,  ladies)  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life." 

"  The  scarlet  fever  !  Good  heavens,  I  hope 
Sophia  and  Caroline  will  not  catch  it.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  danger,  Doctor  ?  Where 
do  you  say  these  people  are  ?" 

"  The  people  are  at  the  King's  Arms,  Lady 
Monson ;  and  I  do  not  think  your  daughters 
are  likely  to  be  infected  by  the  little  boy  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  .  .  .  But  do  tell  me,  my 
lady,  is  Sir  William  Wortley  here  ?  Has  Sir 
Herbert  fathomed  the  depth  of  his  science 
yet?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  call  there  to-morrow,  Doc- 
tor Follett,  and  when  we  know  something  more 
about  him  I  will  give  you  our  judgment,"  re- 
plied Lady  Monson,  passing  on.  But  Lady 
Mary  Arundel  again  left  her  arm  to  question 
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the    Doctor  a   little   farther    respecting    "  the 
people"  at  the  King's  Arms. 

"  I  only  heard  the  end  of  your  story,  Doc- 
tor Follett,"  said  she  ;  "  but  if  there  be  a  stran- 
ger lady  there  with  a  sick  child,  I  am  sure  my 
mother  would  be  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to 
them.  I  presume  the  lady  is  travelling  ?  Is 
she  alone,  Doctor  ?" 

"  She  is  travelling,  Lady  Mary,  but  not 
alone.  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
I  can  interest  you  for  her ;  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  a  party  of  strangers  for  whom  I 
felt  so  much  interest  myself  It  is  very  evident 
to  me  that  the  King's  Arms  cannot  afford  them 
such  accommodation  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  about  them.  The  mother  and 
cousin — a  cousin  I  think  it  is— are  charming 
women  too.  But  for  the  young  mother  of  my 
little  patient,  I  do  assure  you.  Lady  Mary,  she 
is  a  perfect  angel." 

••'  Your  account  of  them,  Doctor  Follett," 
replied  the  young  lady,  "  will  certainly  in- 
duce   mamma    to    send    Davies    to    them    to- 
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morrow.  Have  you  discovered  what  their 
names  are  ?"" 

"  The  name  of  both  the  married  ladies  is 
Maxwell,  that  of  the  single  one  Murray  ;  and 
this  Miss  Murray,  too,  is  an  admirable  person." 

'*  Then  your  angel  is  Mrs.  Maxwell,  junior, 
I  presume  ?" 

"  Just  so,  I>ady  Mary.  But  I  must  look  for 
Miss  Tidwell  and  my  wife,  and  get  them  away, 
if  I  can,  for  I  have  promised  to  see  the  little  boy 
again  on  my  way  home." 

"Is  the  child  dangerously  ill.  Doctor  Fol- 
lett?" 

"  I  hope  not — it  is  a  lovely  boy ;  and  if  he 
dies,  I  think  my  three  ladies  will  die  too.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  seems  to 
doat  upon  him  the  most." 

"  Poor  things !  I  hope  they  will  not  lose 
him.  Good  night,  Doctor  Follett,  I  ought  not 
to  detain  you  here,  gossiping  with  me,  when 
you  can  be  so  much  better  employed.  Good 
night." 

The  entrance  of  several  servants  with  re- 
freshments put  a  stop  to  the  Miss  Craddocks' 
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warblings,  caused  the  card-tables  to  be  broken 
up,  and  produced  a  universal  buzz  among  the 
company. 

Lady  Gatcomb  rose,  and  left  the  room  by  a 
side-door,  which  was  opened  for  her  by  Mr. 
Arundel,  who,  as  she  passed  through  it,  looked 
a  farewell  with  the  air  of  a  worshipper  quitting 
the  shrine  of  his  goddess ;  and,  ere  it  closed, 
her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  sigh,  which  seemed 
still  to  be  breathed  upon  her  when  she  reached 
her  apartment — hovered  near  her,  while  her 
own  bosom  heaved  to  answer  it — and  finally 
made  her  dismiss  her  wondering  abigail,  Avhile 
her  rich  tresses  still  hung  loosely  over  her 
shoulders,  that  in  secret  and  in  silence  she 
might  brood  over  this  dear  proof  of  a  power, 
which  she  now  exercised  for  the  first  time — 
which  now  for  the  first  she  believed  to  exist — 
and  which  now,  and  for  ever,  her  inmost  soul 
acknowledged  was  dearer  to  the  heart  of  woman 
than  all  that  the  princedoms,  principalities,  and 
powers  of  the  earth,  could  bestow. 

Lady  Mary  Arundel  watched  the  exit  of  the 
queen-like  beauty — she  watched  too  the  counte- 
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nance  of  her  brother,  as  he  turned  from  the  spot 
where  he  lost  sight  of  her— and  taking  the  arm 
that  he  silently  offered,  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
to  the  carriage  without  a  word  of  pleasantry  on 
the  subject ;  for  new  as  she  was  in  such  matters, 
a  something,  like  instinct,  told  her  it  was  no  time 
for  jesting. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet." 

Drvden. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  Lady  Gatcomb 
retired,  the  rooms  were  cleared,  when  Sir  Her- 
bert and  Lady  Monson,  with  the  guests  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  assembled,  spite  of  fashion  and 
a  late  dinner,  round  a  well-spread  supper-table  in 
the  dinner-parlour.  This  was  one  of  the  very 
few  points  on  which  the  admiral  would  be  com- 
mander ;  and  whether  from  caprice,  or  the  love 
of  novelty,  or  the  irresistible  piquancy  of  sun- 
dry little  entremets^  which  never  failed  to  ap- 
pear there,  Sir  Herbert's  suppers  were  con- 
stantly eaten   and    enjoyed   by  all  his  friends, 
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however  foreign  such  strangely-timed  hospita- 
lity might  be  to  their  habits. 

It  was  at  this  genial  hour  that  the  wit  of 
Mrs.  CutlifFe  blazed  with  the  greatest  bright- 
ness, and  her  repeated  declarations  that  this 
was  the  most  delightful  portion  of  the  day,  had 
probably  placed  her  higher  in  Sir  Herbert's 
good  graces  than  all  her  bon-mots  could  have 
done  without  it.  Yet  the  veteran  was  by  no 
means  insensible  either  to  her  sprightly  sallies, 
or  to  the  exhilarating  effects  they  produced 
upon  the  party  round  him  ;  and  it  not  unfre-^ 
quently  happened  that  she  would  keep  half-a- 
dozen  F.R.S.'s  laughing  at  her  nonsense,  long 
after  night  had  ceased  to  be  at  odds  with 
morning. 

As  soon  as  the  party  were  seated  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  this  lady,  whose  place  at  table 
was  always  next  the  admiral,  threw  a  glance 
round  it  to  see  who  were  present,  and  who  ab- 
sent. 

'•  The  whole  set,  Sir  Herbert,  minus  one," 
said    she.       "  What    can    Lady    Gatcomb    be 
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about,  to  keep  her  from  such  a  table,  after  the 
fatigues  of  such  an  evening  ?" 

"About!"  echoed  the  admiral;  "is  not 
Lady  Gatcomb  here  ?"  looking  as  he  spoke  to- 
wards the  place  she  usuall}^  occupied. 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  CutlifFe,  demurely. 

"  Then  I  suppose  she  is  gone  to  bed.  Curry 
— you  will  taste  this  curry,  Mrs.  CutliflPe? 
But  what  fatigue  has  Lady  Gatcomb  endured 
this  evening  ?'' 

"  You  have  been  wandering  amidst  the  stars, 
Sir  Herbert,  or  you  must  have  perceived  the 
.  .  .  fatiffue  .  .  .  Mr.  Arundel  has  made  her 
endure."* 

"  I  protest  I  saw  no  symptom  of  weariness 
either  on  the  part  of  Lady  Gatcomb  or  Mr. 
Arundel,"  observed  Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey, 
the  newly-chosen  bride  of  a  scientific  bachelor, 
who  numbered  twice  her  years.  "  Both  of 
them  appeared  to  me  extremely  well  amused 
by  their  evening's  occupation." 

"  What  was  their  occupation,  in  God's  name?" 
inquired  Sir  Herbert,  looking  puzzled  and  im- 
patient. 
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"  Why  this  it  was,  Sir  Herbert,"  replied 
Mrs.  CutlifFe,  turning  towards  him.  "  Do  you 
fancy  yourself  Mr.  Arundel,  and  imagine  me 
to  be  Lady  Gatcomb." 

The  power  of  an  able  mimic  is  wonderful. 
In  an  instant  the  coarse,  though  comely  fea- 
tures of  Mrs.  CutlifFe,  her  bold  eyes,  and  whim- 
sical variety  of  gesticulation,  were  converted 
into  something  that  irresistibly,  but  most  ludi- 
crously, recalled  the  goddess-like  mien  and  face 
of  the  imperial  Countess.  A  universal  burst 
of  laughter  announced  her  success.  She  moved 
not  a  muscle  to  welcome  it,  but  gradually 
changing  the  tranquil  and  proud  expression  of 
countenance  she  had  assumed,  into  one  of  deep 
and  passionate  tenderness,  she  fixed  her  large 
eyes  upon  the  admiral  as  if  they  could  see  no- 
thing on  earth  but  him. 

"  Whew  !"  ...  whistled  Sir  Herbert,  amidst 

» 

the    countinued   shouts   of  tlie    party.     "  The 
devil  she  did  .^" 

Mrs.  Cutliffe  resumed  her  own  countenance, 
saying,  "  I  assure  you  this  is  very  fatiguing, 
Sir  Herbert."'     Then  turning  to  Lady  Monson, 
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she  added,  *'  Bear  I  false  witness.  Lady  Mon- 
son?" 

Though  half  angry  at  this  bitter  quizzing 
of  her  noble  guest,  Lady  Monson,  who  had 
laughed  quite  as  heartily  as  a  fine  lady  might, 
replied,  **  Do  not  send  me  a  subpoena,  I  entreat 
you." 

"  Faith,  if  it  be  so,  Arundel  is  a  lucky  fel- 
low," observed  the  admiral,  carefully  preparing 
a  sauce  for  the  tail  of  a  lobster,  destined  for  the 
use  of  his  lively  neighbour.  "  Lady  Gatcomb 
is  as  handsome  as  an  angel.  The  peerage  tells 
us  that  she  was  thirty-five,  I  know  not  how 
many  months  ago — but  she  is  a  Ninon  in  her 
own  right,  as  well  as  a  countess.  I  vow  to  God 
that  I  think  she  is  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever 
looked  at." 

An  expression  of  unequivocal  assent  burst 
from  the  lips  of  every  man  present. 

Mrs.  Cutliffebent  forward,  and  promenading 
her  eyes  round  the  table,  successively  gave  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  face  of  each  gentleman. 
'•  Poor  souls  !  '*  she  exclaimed,  "  what  will  be- 
come of  you  ? She  cannot  look so 
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at  you  all/'  And  as  she  spoke  she  re- 
sumed for  an  instant  the  impassioned  glance 
which  had  been  so  successful. 

"  God  forbid  !  "  exclaimed  the  tender  Mrs. 
Terrence  Hervey. 

'•  No,  no,  no;  she  neither  can,  nor  will.  Be 
not  alarmed  Mrs.  Terrence ;  you  are  still  her 
own,  sir,  are  you  not  ? "  said  the  dauntless 
wit,  addressing  the  smiling,  well  pleased  little 
bridegroom.  "  But  for  the  poor  young  man,'" 
she  continued,  "  who  is  exposed  to  the  full  fire 
of  this  tremendous  artillery,  I  really  pity  him.'" 
.  "  Do  you.P"  said  the  admiral,  ''  and  why, 
for  heaven's  sake  ?  why  should  a  young  fellow 
be  pitied  because  the  finest  woman  in  England 
makes  doux  yeux  at  him  .? " 

"  Doux  yeux,  call  you  them,"  returned  Mrs. 
Cutliife  with  an  expressive  shake  of  her  head. 

"  What  else  could  I  call  such  a  glance 
as  you  gave  me  just  now?"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
laughing. 

"  Then  I  did  not  do  her  look  justice — I  can- 
not look  as  she  did.'' 

For  a  moment  there  seemed  some  danojer  that 
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the  huffa  had  given  occasion  to  a  smile  against 
herself.  She  saw  it,  and  dexterously  turned  it 
aside. 

"  I  can  look  very  tender,  can  I  not,  Cutliffe, 
dear  .f^*"  she  continued,  addressing  the  pale  quiet 
philosopher  whose  name  she  bore.  "But  there 
is  no  consuming  iire  hidden  under  my  soft 
glances." 

"  What  can  you  mean,  my  dear  friend  r "' 
said  the  admiral  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  mean,""  she  replied  in  the  same  tone, 
"  that  were  I  a  man,  I  would  rather  Megara 
took  a  fancy  to  me,  than  Lady  Gatcomb." 

Another  whisper  followed,  and  as  nothing 
farther  was  audibly  said  on  the  subject,  other 
topics  of  conversation  were  started  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table. 

The  singing,  and  the  black  eyes  of  the 
Misses  Craddock — the  poetry  of  Mr.  Rice — -the 
beauty  of  his  sister — were  all  keenly  discussed. 

On  this  latter  subject,  the  raptures  of  Count 
Potemsky  were  as  warmly  expressed  as  the  su- 
perlatives of  three  or  four  languages  would  per- 
mit— but  as  his  present  glory  consisted  princi- 
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pally  in  speaking  English,  it  was  from  this 
tongue  that  he  chiefly  drew  the  phrases  which 
expressed  his  admiration. 

"  My  lady,  she  is  not  von  angel,  but  ten 
tousand  in  von;  yes,  her  eyes!  Heavens!  yes, 
her  mouth  !  Oh  Dieu,  I  am  lost  !  yes  !  Vot  is 
her  angel's  name  ?  "^ 

"  Miss  Lucy  Rice,  Count — I  was  sure  you 
would  become  her  captive." 

This,  by  the  way,  was  said  in  French  ;  for  by 
a  strange  sort  of  perversity.  Lady  Monson  ge- 
nerally addressed  this  gentleman  in  French, 
which  she  spoke  very  imperfectly,  while  he,  to 
whom  the  language  was  as  familiar  as  his  own, 
invariably  answered  her  in  most  barbarous  Eng- 
lish. 

"  Luci  Res  !  It  is  already  cut  into  my  heart 
—  yes — but  will  you  present  me,  miladi  1  I  die 
for  it — yes." 

"I  will  take  you  to  call  upon  her  to-morrow 
morning,  count,  or  rather  to-day — for  night  is 
over.  If  it  will  make  you  happy,  I  will  be  so 
superlatively  amiable  as  to  ask  her  to  spend  a 
week  or  two  here — -we  have  not  one  demoiselle 
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amongst  us,  and  I  expect  two  more  flirting 
men  next  week.  What  say  you,  Count?  Shall 
I  give  you  the  start  of  them  by  getting  her 
here  twenty-four  hours  before  they  arrive?" 

"  Oh,  ciel !  what  happiness,  yes,  miladi,  I 
will  adore  you  for  ever — yes;""  replied  the 
Count  in  his  fascinating  idiom. 

"  Nay,  but — now  I  think  of  it,"  resumed 
Lady  Monson,  "  I  heard  to-night  of  the  arri- 
val of  another  beauty  at  Broton — so,  perhaps, 
Count,  you  had  better  take  a  look  at  her,  before 
you  throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful 
Luci." 

"  Who  is  dat,  miladi  ?  "  said  Potemsky,  ea- 
gerly, adding,  however,  with  his  best  sigh ; 
"  but  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  charming  Luci." 

"  You  really  must  not  be  too  sure — though  I 
confess  I  know  not  how  we  are  to  get  sight  of 
this  new  star.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Follett's  ec- 
stasies, Mrs.  Harvey,  about  the  young  mother 
sorrowing  over  her  sick  infant,  at  the  King's 
Arms  ?  He  was  quite  pathetic." 

'•  1  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  you  did, 
Lady  Monson,''  replied  the  bride,  "  for  I  was 
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playing  whist  with  the  doctor  for  a  good  hour, 
and,  upon  m}^  word,  I  was  perfectly  worn  out 
with  the  old  gentleman^s  admiration  —upon  my 
word,  your  ladyship  has  no  idea  what  nonsense 
the  old  man  talked.  One  would  think  the 
silly  old  doctor  had  never  seen  a  handsome  wo- 
man before,  upon  my  word " 

"And  upon  my word^  INIrs.  Terrence  Hervey," 
said  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Sir  Matthew 
Barnes,  interrupting  her,  ''your repetition  only 
of  the  good  gentleman's  raptiires,  is  enough  to 
turn  any  man's  head.  Shall  we  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  King's  Arms,  desiring  permission  to 
wait  upon  this  travelling  goddess,  to  express 
our  adoration  of  her  charms,  and  our  ardent 
wishes  for  the  recovery  of  her  offspring  ? 
And  will  you  be  the  bearer  of  our  petition, 
Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey,  or  shall  we  send  Her- 
vey  with  it  .^  " 

*'  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Matthew,"'  replied  the 
lady  with  a  gentle  toss  of  her  head,  "  I  do  get 
every  day  more  and  more  surprised,  to  liear 
how  all  you  members  of  the  Royal  Society  do 
talk.     Why  do  you  know  that  I  had  the  great- 
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est  mind  in  the  world  to  refuse  Hervey,  because 
1  was  frightened  to  death  at  the  idea  of  his 
always  talking  wisdom,  and  science,  and  sense, 
and  all  that  to  me~but,  upon  my  word,  I  think 
I  never  did  hear  any  people  talk  more  stuff — 
I  can  assure  you,  upon  my  word,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the who  were  quartered  so   long 

near  my  father's,  did  not  say  so  many  silly 
things  through  the  whole  year,  if  they  were  all 
put  together,  as  I  have  heard  since  I  have  been 
married." 

Sir  Matthew  laughed  heartily.  "  You  see, 
then,  how  people  slander  us,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Hervey.  But  I  do  assure  you,  my  wisdom  does 
in  no  degree  prevent  my  wishing  to  see  this 
v/ondrous  beauty  at  the  King's  Arms,  and  if  I 
thought  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  invent 
an  excuse  for  the  visit,  I  would  ask  leave  to  go 
with  Hervey  to-morrow  morning  to  call  upon 
her." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Matthew  ..."  began 
the  lady,  evidently  getting  very  fidgetty.  But 
Lady  Monson  stopped  the  conversation  by 
rising,  saying  as  she  did  so — 
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"  Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  lamps  are 
growing  dim  ?  It  must  be  ages  past  midnight. 
Don't  dream  of  the  beauty  at  the  King's  Arms, 
dear  Mrs.  Hervey.  Dr.  Follett  is  very  clever 
in  treating  scarlet  fever — and  I  dare  say,  they 
will  be  off,  beauty,  baby  and  all,  before  Sir 
INIatthew  will  have  finally  settled  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  visit Good  night !   .  .   .  . 

Good  night !  .  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cutliffe,  we  must  leave 
you  and  the  admiral  to  finish  your  discussion 
ttte-a-ttte — I  am  positively  dying  with  sleep."" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  You  must  go  visit  the  lady." — Shakspeare. 

Lady  Monson  had  made  two  promises  for  the 
following  morning,  and  kept  them  both. 

She  took  Count  Potemsky  to  call  on  Miss 
Lucy  Rice,  and  she  made  her  first  visit  to  Lady 
Wortley. 

To  those  who  cannot  sympathise  with  all  the 
active  little  impulses  which  arise  from  vanity, 
or  who  have  never  marked  their  effects  on  others, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  powerful 
and  ceaseless  influence  they  produce  on  those 
who  are  subject  to  them.  Though  Lady  Mon- 
son  had  for  fifteen  years  enjoyed  a  large  por- 
tion of  fashionable  notoriety   both   in   London 
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and  Paris — though  all  sorts  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous celebrity  had  been  heaped  upon  her  on 
the  most  splendid  theatre  of  the  world,  she  yet 
disdained  not  to  court  the  star,  and  the  envy  of 
little  Broton's  motley  population. 

When  the  Polish  Count  joined  her  in  the 
drawing-room  to  w^ait  for  the  carriage,  his  mous- 
tachios  were  so  exquisitely  curled,  his  froc  so 
elaborately  laced,  and  his  whole  appearance  so 
splendidly  handsome,  that  a  sudden  movement 
of  admiration  caused  her  ladyship  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  order  that  the  carriage  should  be 
opened,  though  she  felt  the  necessity  at  the  same 
time,  of  sending  for  her  furred  pelisse,  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  meet  the  keen  breeze  which 
rustled  among  the  fallen  leaves  on  the  lawn. 

Lady  Gatcomb  had  been  invited  to  take  a  place 
in  the  carriage,  but  declined  it.  Mrs.  Cutliffe 
always  saved  herself  for  dinner,  or  at  least, 
rarely  bestowed  any  of  her  morning  spirits  on 
Lady  Monson  ;  so  Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey,  by 
favour  of  her  Brussels'  lace  veil,  and  white  sa- 
tin pelisse,  was  chosen  to  take  a  third  corner, 
and  the  equipage  proceeded  to  Broton. 
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A  short  drive  brought  them  to  the  neat  little 
dwelling  of  Mrs.  Rice,  but  several  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  loud  summons  of  the  foot- 
man was  answered.  At  length  a  damsel,  bright 
with  blushes,  and  a  clean  apron,  prayed  my 
lady's  ladyship  to  walk  in,  and  Misses  and  Miss 
would  come  in  no  time. 

The  party  entered  a  small,  but  very  pretty 
parlour,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  opened 
upon  a  grass  plat,  surrounded  by  the  gayest 
blossoms  of  autumn,  in  all  that  perfection  of 
neatness,  which  a  devoted  love  for  flowers  pro- 
duces. 

In  this  quiet  retreat  the  young  poet  was 
seated  alone,  and  evidently  occupied  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art ;  for  a  pen  was  in  his  hand, 
and  a  fragment  of  scrawled  paper  before  him. 
On  one  side  was  his  black  silk  cravat,  thrown 
aside,  as  it  should  seem,  to  facilitate  impeded 
respiration,  and  in  the  other^  an  open  volume  of 
Byron. 

The  young  man  coloured  violently  at  sight 
of  his  elegant  visitors,  but  found  breath  to  beg 
they   would   be    seated,    and   then,   muttering 
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something  about  seeking  his  mother  and  sister, 
he  stepped  into  the  garden,  and  was  presently 
hid  amongst  its  shrubs. 

"  La !  how  droll ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ter- 
rence  Hervej,  arranging  her  Brussels'  veil  and 
white  feathers  at  a  looking-glass.  "  I  never 
saw  a  man  look  so  frightened ;  one  would  think 
he  had  never  beheld  a  well-dressed  woman  be- 
fore." 

"  I  suspect  that  you  mistake  the  cause  of  his 
emotion,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hervey,''  said  Lady 
Monson  ;  "  I  am  afraid  we  broke  in  upon  him 
at  a  very  critical  moment.  Did  you  remark  the 
agitation  wath  which  he  crushed  and  thrust  into 
his  pocket  the  blotted  page  that  lay  before  him  ? 
I  should  vastly  like  to  have  that  page  for  my 
scrap-book." 

"  La,  Lady  Monson  !  do  you  think  there 
was  any  thing  about  you  in  it  ?  "  inquired  the 
bride. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  her  ladyship  gravely. 

"  La  voila  !    I   see  her — yes  !  ''     exclaimed 

Count  Potemsky,  glancing  at  his  handsome  face 

in  the  glass,  and  placing  himself  in  a  graceful 

attitude  behind  the  chair  of  Lady  Monson. 
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The  poet  now  re-entered  the  room,  bringing 
his  young  sister  with  him. 

She  had  lost  none  of  the  loveliness  so  admir- 
ed on  the  preceding  evening,  though  her  dress 
was  certainly  of  the  most  simple  description 
possible — her  beautiful  light  hair  in  most  ad- 
mired disorder,  and  her  pretty  little  hands 
sheathed  in  gloves,  less  suited  to  their  delicacy 
than  to  the  operation  of  pulling  weeds,  in 
which  she  had  been  actively  engaged,  when  her 
brother  seized  upon  her,  and  without  much  con- 
sulting her  wishes,  drew  her  thus,  unprepared, 
to  meet  their  guests. 

She  blushed  deeply  at  encountering  the  eyes 
of  Count  Potemsky — for  these  same  eyes  had 
embarrassed,  and  perhaps  flattered  her  a  little, 
by  the  very  intelligible  expression  of  admira- 
tion they  wore  the  evening  before,  when  they 
fixed  themselves  upon  her.  In  truth,  the  recol- 
lection of  these  same  eyes  had  not  been  wholly 
obliterated  by  the  labours  of  the  flower-garden. 
She  had  plucked  the  fading  blossoms,  and  tied 
up  tlie  drooping  branches — had  weeded  and 
watered  her  pretty  treasures  as  usual — but  the 
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graceful  figure  of  the  foreigner  seemed  to  rise 
before  her  even  in  the  midst  of  her  dahlias,  and 
when  her  brother  announced  to  her  that  Lady 
IMonson  was  in  the  parlour  with  some  com- 
pany^ a  strange  mixture  of  hope,  and  something 
approaching  terror,  set  her  heart  beating  with 
prodigious  violence. 

Nature  has  certainly  no  tint  so  beautiful  as 
that  which  dyed  the  cheek  of  Lucy  when  she 
actually  saw  the  subject  of  her  meditations  be- 
fore her;  and  the  downcast  eye  and  fluttered 
manner  in  which  she  received  Lady  Monson's 
introduction  of  him,  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
impression  already  made  on  the  very  inflamma- 
ble imagination  of  the  handsome  exile. 

With  no  intention  in  the  world  but  to  amuse 
himself,  and  certainly  with  no  thought  of  ever 
causing  her  an  hour's  pain,  the  graceful  Po- 
temsky  so  gazed,  and  smiled,  and  sighed, 
through  the  short  half-hour  allowed  him,  that 
he  departed,  leaving  her  honestly  persuaded, 
she  "  could  never  love  another  man  but  him." 
Poor  Lucy  was  formed  of  that  softest,  purest, 
and  most  plastic  clay,  of  which  the  great  majo- 
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rity  of  woman  kind  are  fabricated.  Had  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  education  impregnated 
the  fair  compound  with  any  principle  that  could 
have  lent  it  firmness,  she  would  not  thus  have 
melted  away  into  silliness  and  sorrow.  But 
the  housewifery  lessons  of  her  mother  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  her 
brother's  trumpery  poetical  effusions,  and  as  her 
mind  had  nothing  else  to  form  it,  she  was  left 
at  the  mercy  of  accident,  which  unhappily  made 
her  an  agent  in  some  very  painful  scenes,  con- 
nected with  my  narrative. 

Before  Lady  M  on  son  took  leave,  Mrs.  Rice 
herself  made  her  appearance,  and  it  was  then 
that  her  ladyship  expressed  her  wish  of  having 
Miss  Rice  for  her  guest  at  Ash  wood  Hall. 

The  proposal  was  received  with  openly  ex- 
pressed glee  by  the  mother,  by  a  gentle  feeling 
of  gratified  pride  by  her  affectionate  brother, 
and  by  Lucy  herself,  with  such  an  overpower- 
ing variety  of  delightful  sensations,  as  left  her 
almost  too  giddy,  and  too  dizzy,  to  set  about 
her  necessary  preparations  for  the  delightful 
morrow^  which  was  to  see  her  an  inmate  of 
Ash  wood  Hall. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Count,"  said  Lady  Monson, 
as  they  drove  from  the  door,  *'  I  give  you  cre- 
dit for  your  taste  and  discernment — I  had  no 
idea  our  poet's  sister  had  grown  into  a  beau- 
tiful little  nymph — with  a  little  patronage  she 
may  become  a  courtly  beauty — so  between  us 
I  think  we  may  make  her  fortune." 

"  Don't  you  think  she  rouges  ?''  inquired 
Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey. 

Count  Potemsky  smiled. 

"  She  is  just  seventeen,  I  believe,  so  I  should 
think  not,"  replied  Lady  Monson. 

Twenty  minutes  sufficed  to  roll  the  party 
from  the  centre  of  Broton  to  the  wide-spread- 
ing mansion  of  Sir  William  Wortley. 

Though  the  establishment  of  Brockley  Park 
was  one  of  considerable  expense,  it  was  still  far 
from  heingmo7itt:  in  the  finished  style  of  that  at 
the  hall,  and  something  like  a  sneer  was  dis- 
cernible on  the  lip  of  Lady  Mon son's  tall  foot- 
man, at  the  evident  sensation  produced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  equipage. 

The  party  was  shown  into  a  spacious  drawing- 
room,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  it;  and  some  minutes 
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elapsed,  during  which  Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey 
and  tlie  Count  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
thennselves  at  full  length,  in  four  different 
mirrors,  before  any  of  the  family  appeared. 

At  length  a  young  lady  entered  with  bright 
pink  and  white  complexion,  reddish  hair,  small 
blue  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  fearless  good- 
humour  in  her  large  mouth,  and  the  ready 
smile  that  gave  to  view  the  even  row  of  stout 
white  teeth  within.  There  was  no  deficiency 
of  ease,  though  perhaps  but  little  of  its  usual 
attendant  grace,  in  the  manner  with  which  she 
requested  them  to  walk  into  the  library,  where, 
as  she  said,  "•  Papa  always  had  a  fire." 

Lady  Monson  and  her  friends  followed  her 
shivering,  through  a  large  cold  billiard-room, 
(the  table,  however,  religiously  tied  up  in  its 
brown  holland  covering,)  to  the  apartment  in 
which  the  master  of  the  house  was  sitting. 
Here  indeed  there  v/as  not  only  a  fire,  but  every 
apyjearance  of  well-studied  comfort,  and  more- 
over, books  enough  to  justify  in  some  degree 
the  appellation  of  library. 

Sir  William  was  already  standing  when  they 
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entered,   and  seemed  rather  more  moved  than 
became  so  great  a  man,  at  the  sight  of  these  un- 
expected guests.     He  was,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
flattered,  but  still  more  exceedingly  puzzled,  by 
this  visit.      He  knew  that  Sir  Herbert  Monson 
was  a  strong  constitutional  conservative,  but  he 
did  not  know  that  his  lady  professed  to  gather 
round  her  the   remarkable  of  all  parties,   and 
that  to  her  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence what  principles,  religious,  moral,  or  politi- 
cal, her  acquaintance  might  profess,  provided 
only  that  they  dressed    well,   and   made  them- 
selves talked  of.     Ignorant  of  all  this,  it  was  in 
vain   that  the  reformer  tormented  his  brain  to 
discover  from  what  possible  motive  the  wife  of 
one  of    the  most  distinguished    Tories  in  the 
county  could  seek  his  acquaintance.       His  con- 
science whispered  to  him  that  he  was  a  hypo- 
crite, a  radical,  and  a  button  maker — "  all  strong 
against  the  deed," — and  yet  Lady  Monson  was 
there. 

''  Does  she  expect  to  corrupt  my  principles  ? 
Does  she  hope  to  bribe  me  over  ? "  were  the 
important  questions  he  was  asking  himself,  as 
the  party  entered. 
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The  elegant  Lady  Monson  made  her  entree, 
as  if  the  visit  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  having  presented  her  friends,  flowed 
into  a  stream  of  easy  morning  small  talk,  which 
meant  so  exactly  nothing,  that  the  knight  be- 
gan to  recover  his  wits,  and  soon  became  very 
satisfactorily  persuaded  that  the  visit  was  only 
paid  where  it  was  justly  due: — namely,  to  his 
rank  and  station  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Apologies  were  made  on  his  side  for  the  non- 
appearance of  Lady  Wortley,  who  was  confined 
to  her  room  by  head-ache,  and  on  that  of  Lady 
Monson  for  the  absence  of  Sir  Herbert,  who 
she  declared  was  sujffering  from  the  remains  of 
gout — notwithstanding  the  excursion  to  Lea- 
mington had  done  him  great  service,  which  ex- 
cursion and  the  lateness  of  the  London  season 
had  prevented  her  from  having  earlier  paid  her 
compliments  at  Brockley  Park,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

And  thus  was  an  acquaintance  made,  whose 
existence  it  seems  necessary  to  account  for. 

The  first  interview,  however,  between  these 
ill-assorted  neighbours  was  a  very  short  one. 
Lady  Monson  cared  no  more  about  the  button 
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maker's  politics,  than  she  did  for  the  cut  of  her 
grocer's  coat,  and  her  desire  to  fill  her  rooms 
led  her  to  endure  a  variety  of  disagreeablisms 
well  and  patiently.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  self-worship  of  this  Sir  William,  that 
nearly  conquered  her  habitual  indifference  to 
the  "  ways'''  of  her  country  neighbours. 

"  What  a  man  !" — was  the  exclamation  as  the 
carriage  drove  off — "  carotty  too  !  " 

"  And  what  a  frightful  ill-dressed  girl !  " 
responded  the  bride. 

"  A  vast  grosse  fortune  must  make  the 
amende,*'  said  Count  Potemsky,  arranging  him- 
self elegantly  in  his  corner,  ••'  for  such  cruel 
manque  of  the  bon  ton — yes.  Is  it  very  enorme, 
miladi .?    yes.'^" 

"  Prodigious,  I  believe"— answered  the  lady — 
"  they  say  that  each  of  the  girls  will  have 
eighty  thousand." 

"  Eighty  thousand  ?  Combien  de  francs  ?  " 
demanded  the  Pole  eagerly.  "  Some  millions, 
miladi  ?    yes  ?" — 

'•  I  never  calculated,  Count,  but  I  make  no 
doubt  of  it."' 
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The  Count  Potemsky  became  meditative. 
On  leaving  Brockley  Park,  the  road  to  the 
hall  passed  before  the  gates  of  Mr.  Knowles's 
newly-purchased  domain,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards  from  it,  our  party  in  the 
barouche  descried  another  party  on  foot,  a  short 
way  before  them,  that  instantly  gave  employ- 
ment to  their  eyes,  and  their  imaginations. 

It  consisted  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen. 
In  less  than  a  moment  after  they  were  first  seen, 
Lady  Monson  pronounced  on  the  identity  of 
both  the  gentlemen. 

"  That's  Arundel,  and  the  other  is  Mr. 
Knowles.  But  who  in  the  world  are  they  with  ?" 
exclaimed  lier  ladyship. 

"  They  are  by  no  means  particularly  well 
dressed,"  remarked  Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey. 

One  moment  more,  and  the  carriage  passed 
them.  Both  the  gentlemen  took  off  their  hats  ; 
but  if  the  salutation  were  returned,  it  was  but 
mechanically,  for  all  the  eyes  of  those  they  sa- 
luted, were  engaged  in  reconnoitring  their 
companions. 

Both  the  ladies  looked    up,  as  the  carriage 
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rolled  by,  and  one  of  them,  in  doing  so,  pre- 
sented to  their  view  a  coimtenance,  such  as  it  is 
but  rarely  given  to  mortals  to  behold. 

It  is  not  by  any  rehearsal  of  features,  though 
accompanied  by  every  epithet  significant  of 
loveliness,  which  language  can  furnish,  that  an 
idea  of  such  a  countenance  can  be  conveyed. 
The  hair,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  and  their  long 
lashes,  had  all  the  richness  of  colouring  which 
Titian  loved,  yet  the  cheek  was  almost  pale,  and 
the  beaming  splendour  of  the  lighted  eye  seem- 
ed tempered  by  something  within  that  weighed 
upon  the  spirit.  Her  age  could  hardly  have 
reached  twenty  years,  but  her  person  presented 
that  delicate  perfection  of  contour  that  indi- 
cates health,  grace,  and  activity, 

"  Bon  Dieu  !  quelle  femme  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Count,  suddenly  roused  from  his  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion. 

*' What  a  beautiful  creature!"  cried  Lady 
Monson  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Upon  my  word,  she  is  very  handsome,"  said 
Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey.  "  What  a  pity  that 
she  should  wear  such  a  bonnet  !  no  style  in 
it — and  her  shawl  is  a  perfect  fright " 
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"  Quelle  femme  r' — reiterated  Potemsky,  as 
he  strained  his  eyes,  while  the  carriage  bore 
him  away—"  Who  is  she,  miladi — a  friend  of 
milor  Arundel — yes  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows  who  she  is,  Count,"  replied 
Lady  Monson.  "  But  she  certainly  is  the  most 
beautiful  creature  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Arundel  dines  with 
us  to-day,  so  we  shall  hear  all  about  her." 

"  Yes  ? I    am    enchante,"    said    the 

Count. 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  suddenly  ejaculated  Lady 
Monson,  after  a  moment's  silence — "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  detained  at  the  King's  Arms. 
And  this  is  the  lovely  woman  the  good  doctor 
raved  about,  and  well  he  might.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible she  should  be  the  sick  child's  mother  ? 
She  looks  so  young  !  ....  I  really  must  call 
upon  her  .  .  .  .  " 

Lady  Monson  was  right  in  her  conjecture ; 
the  beautiful  stranger  was  no  other  than  our 
poor  Catherine ;  who,  travelling  with  her  mother 
and  cousin  towards  Wales,  had  been  detained 
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at  Broton  by  the  sudden  illness  of  her  child — 
her  nameless  boy — at  once  the  source  of  her 
most  biting  sorrow,  and  of  her  dearest  hope. 

A  brief  retrospect  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain her  being  seen,  together  with  her  faithful 
friend.  Miss  Murray,  in  the  company  of  the 
two  gentlemen  who  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced to  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  Beauty !  till  now  I  never  knew  thee." 

Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Arundel  kept  his  promise  of  breakfast- 
ing with  Mr.  Knowles,  notwithstanding  that  his 
love  of  partridge  shooting  drew  him  powerfully 
one  way,  and  his  admiration  for  the  beautiful 
countess,  solicited  him  powerfully  another. 
But  Frederick  Arundel,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  Mr.  Knowles's  friends,  was  accus- 
tomed to  yield  very  implicit  obedience  to  his 
wishes,  while,  like  the  rest  of  them,  he  could 
give  no  better  reason  for  it,  than  that  it  was 
agreeable  so  to  do. 

At  nine  o'clock,  therefore,  the  two  gentlemen 
met  in  the  breakfast  room   of  the  Crow's-nest. 
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Never  had  petite  maitresse  a  chamber  more  re- 
cherchet  in  its  luxury  and  in  its  elegance,  than 
this  favourite  retreat  of  Mr.  Knowles — and 
yet  it  was  no  way  womanlike.  The  curtains  of 
rich  and  heavy  damask,  with  serviceable  blinds 
beneath  them,  were  mixed  with  no  transparent 
drapery,  contrasting  its  snow-white  delicacy 
with  their  massy  crimson.  The  carpet  showed 
no  pale  pigeon-wing  tints,  but  sunk  deep  and 
soft  beneath  the  feet,  in  all  the  dark-dyed  splen- 
dour of  an  eastern  loom  ;  chairs  formed  for  every 
possible  variety  of  lounge,  stood  temptingly  in 
all  directions.  There  were,  however,  neither 
footstools  nor  mirrors — but  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  the  doors,  and,  in  short,  wherever 
books  were  not,  hung  some  precious  gem  of 
art,  guarded  with  a  miser's  care,  by  curtains 
that  went  and  came  again  by  the  touch  of  a 
spring. 

When  such  is  the  boudoir  of  a  bachelor  of 
forty,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  will  be 
tempted  to  admit  a  partner  in  it,  whose  claim 
to  enter  there  should  rest  on  any  rights  more 
troublesome  than   those  of  a  guest— and  even 
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these,  were  by  no  means  promiscuously  accord- 
ed by  Mr.  Knowles.  Frederick  Arundel,  how- 
ever, was  ever  welcome,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
seemed  as  if  his  fastidious  host  were  more  than 
usually  pleased  to  see  him. 

"You  have  escaped  then!"  he  exclaimed, 
shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand — "  I  wish 
you  joy,  Frederic." 

Mr.  Arundel  coloured,  but  answered  with  a 
good-humoured  smile — "  Yes,  Knowles,  I  have 
escaped  as  I  generally  do  from  all  that  would 
hold  me,  when  it  is  your  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  to  permit  my  approach  to  these  sacred 
precincts." 

"  That  is  quite  as  it  ought  to  be,"  replied 
his  friend — ''  and  I  will  not  deny  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  I  have  ever  found  you  a  well- 
disposed  and  tractable  youth.  But  I  trembled 
for  my  power  last  night,  Frederic." 

"  And  why  so,  I  pray  ?  Did  I  give  any  indi- 
cation of  rebellion.?" 

"  The  danger  did  not  appear  to  arise  from 
any  want  of  devotion  or  obedience  on  your 
part,  but  only,  there  seemed  a  chance  that  my 
power  might  pass  into  the  hand  of  another." 
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"  Come,  come ;  no  more  of  this,"*  said  the 
young  man,  drawing  his  chair  towards  the  dain- 
tily-spread breakfast-table.  "  For  mercy's  sake, 
don't  let  us  talk  in  parables.  You  mean  to  say 
that  I  am  in  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Countess  of  Gatcomb." 

"  Even  so,"  replied  his  host,  sitting  down  op- 
posite to  him,  in  a  chair  to  which  the  bell-pull 
was  attached.  "  You  harp  my  fear  aright. 
But  since  you  dare  me  thus,  I  must  presume 
you  are  innocent.^' 

"  Innocent  of  admiring  Lady  Gatcomb,  I 
certainly  am  not,"  replied  his  companion,  *'  and 
I  dare  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  admire  her 
too." 

'*  I  were  more  or  less  than  man,  if  I  did 
not,"  said  Mr.  Knowles.  "  She  is,  I  think, 
the  most  perfectly  beautiful  woman  I  ever  look- 
ed at— and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  she  has  a 
mind  that  speaks  in  every  ray  that  streams 
from  her  full  eye — '  Wherever  she  turns,  the 
graces  homage  pay' — and,  to  crown  all,  her 
voice,  her  lansuaffe,  her  idiom,  has  that  inde- 
scribable  charm  which  arises  from  the  last  and 
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highest  poHsli  of  education  and  refinement — 
yet — she  is  one  of  the  last  women  in  the  world 
that  I  would  wish  my  friend  to  love."" 

"  Faith,  Knowles,  I  think  you  seem  to  be  at 
least  as  much  in  danger  as  I  am.  But  being 
all  you  paint  her,  why  may  she  not  be  loved  ?" 

"  Let  nie  answer  you  systematically.  First  of 
your  first.  My  danger  is  not  so  great  as  yours, 
because  .  .  .  /  am  not  so  young,  your  saucy 
eyes  would  say.  But  that's  not  it.  There  is 
less  danger  of  my  loving  her,  because  she  loves 
not  me.  And  to  your  second  question  I  will 
say,  that  being  all  she  is,  it  were  certain  woe 
unrest,  and  misery,  to  love  her.  There  is  that 
in  her  eye,  Frederick,  that  positively  makes  me 
'  tremble  while  I  gaze;'  and  not  all  the  bright- 
ness in  which  the  terrific  spirit  that  shines 
through  them  is  clothed,  can  so  dazzle,  as  to 
make  me  believe  that  all  that  darts  forth  from 
under  their  fringed  lids,  is  '  light  from 
heaven."  " 

"  You  are  vastly  poetical,  sir,  this  morning," 
said  his  companion,  laughing ;  "  but  I  think  I 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  comprehending 
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the  mystery  of  which  you  treat,  if  you  would 
descend  to  vulgar  prose." 

Mr.  Knowles  rose  from  the  table,  and  walk- 
ing up  to  one  of  his  veiled  treasures,  touched 
the  spring,  and  the  curtain  flew  back.  It  was 
a  head  of  Sappho,  by  Domenichino. 

'*  Look  at  this,  Frederic,  and  tell  me  if 
there  be  not  something  in  the  dark  lustre  of  the 
eye,  that  recalls  the  expression  of  Lady  Gat- 
comVs  r 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  replied  his  friend  ; 
"  but  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  heads. 
There  is  none  of  the  dignity  here,  that  is  so 
remarkable  in  the  Countess." 

''  You  are  right.  There  is  less  of  pride,  and 
more  of  tenderness.  But  still  passion  is  the 
pervading  expression  of  both — vehement,  ab- 
sorbing, desolating  passion.  It  is  this  gives  the 
resemblance  you  acknowledge,  and  it  is  this 
that  in  my  eyes  renders  the  splendid  beauty  of 
Lady  Gatcomb  terrible." 

Mr.  Arundel  returned  to  his  place  in  silence, 
but  presently  resumed  the  conversation  by 
saying — 

VOL.    II.  F 
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"  Terrible !  .  .  .  .  It  is  a  strong  word, 
Knowles,  and  the  man  who  became  the  object 
of  such  a  woman's  love,  would  be  apt  to  de- 
scribe the  glance  that  betrayed  it  by  another 
epithet;' 

"  Ay,  there  lies  the  danger,  Arundel ;  and  I 
know  not  the  man  to  whom  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal  than  yourself.  Ardent 
achniration  may  dig  the  pit — tender  gratitude 
push  you  into  it — and  feelings  of  honor  keep 
you  pinioned  there,  till  your  soul  sickens  at  the 
triumph  you  have  won/"* 

"  Well ! — God  preserve  us  all  !"  replied  the 
vouno;  man.  "  You  have  contrived  to  turn 
the  smooth  tresses  of  the  glorious  Augusta  into 
wreathing  snakes,  and  the  beams  of  her  won- 
drous eyes  to  scorching  lightnings.  But  fear 
not  for  me,  I  am  not  yet  so  very  mucli  in  love 
as  to  fall  into  any  snares  or  pitfalls  whatever ; 
and  with  such  a  Mentor  I  may  safely  defy  the 
threatened  danger." 

"  I  think  you  may — if  you  will  listen  to 
liim.  You  know,  Arundel,  that  I  have  a  way 
of  my  own,  of  seeing  what  is  going  cfti,  while 
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seeming  to  be  engaged  elsewhere.  Last  night, 
for  instance,  while  urging  forward  the  game- 
some wit  of  Mrs.  Cutliffe,  not  a  look  or  move- 
ment of  the  Phedra-like  beauty  escaped  me.  I 
know  not  if  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  impres- 
sion you  have  made  on  her,  but  I  tell  you,  Fre- 
deric, [that  though  pride  of  name,  of  station, 
and  of  power,  is  marked  on  every  haughty  fea- 
ture of  her  lovely  face,  she  is  now  struo^lintr 
in  the  clutches  of  a  passion,  which,  for  a  time 
at  least,  will  sweep  away  every  other  feeling 
before  it.  Her  love  will  be  a  tempest.  Let 
not  your  truly  noble  heart,  Frederick,  be 
wrecked  in  it."" 

There  was  so  much  earnestness  in  the  man- 
ner with  which  these  words  were  spoken,  that 
Mr.  Arundel  changed  the  bantering  reply  he 
was  prepared  to  make,  into  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  interest  expressed  for  him,  and 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  his  friend,  he  added, 
*'  Your  warning  shall  not  be  thrown  away, 
Knowles ;  even  should  I  commit  the  folly  (for 
folly  it  would  be,  notwithstanding  her  immense 
wealth)    of  attaching    myself  to  a  woman    so 
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much  my  senior,  it  shall  not  be  blindly,  but 
with  so  clear-sighted  a  scrutiny,  as  shall  enable 
me  to  know  her  more  thoroughly  than  you  can 
possibly  do  as  yet." 

"  The  promise  is  but  conditional,  then  ?  ne- 
vertheless, it  contents  me  passing  well." 

The  lounging  breakfast  lasted  long;  and 
after  it  was  removed,  an  hour  or  two  passed  in 
looking  over  a  box  of  newly-arrived  books. 
Then  an  invalid  horse  was  to  be  visited  ;  and, 
lastly,  when  Mr.  Arundel  made  a  third  attempt 
to  take  leave,  he  was  again  led  into  the  break- 
fast-room to  see  a  particular  opening  to  a  game 
of  chess. 

Frederic  Arundel  felt  that  Lady  Gatcomb 
would  be  surprised,  if  not  offended,  by  his 
passing  the  whole  morning  without  seeing  her, 
as  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  calling  at 
the  hall ;  but  he  chose  not  to  urge  this  reason 
for  hastening  his  departure,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  captive  without  remonstrance. 
Mr.  Knowles  was  at  least  as  certain  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Countess  as  his  friend  could 
be,  and   was  not  without  hope  that  the  frown 
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which  should  speak  this  displeasure  might 
efface  the  memory  of  the  smiles  he  had  watched 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  chess-table  was  just  set  out,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant, 
who  informed  Mr.  Knowles  in  an  audible 
whisper  that  Winny  Watson  wished  to  speak 
to  him. 

"  Winny  Watson !  May  she  enter  here, 
Arundel .?" 

"  May  she  ?  —Don't  you  know  she  is  one 
of  my  most  particular  friends  ?" 

"  Well,  Winny,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  as  the  old  woman  appeared,  "  have  you 
had  any  more  visits  from  Sir  William  ?" 

'^  No,  sir,  not  from  Sir  William ;  but  I  had 
his  man  Pritchard  at  me  this  morning,  to  find 
out  how  much  your  honor  gave  for  the  place, 
and  what  rent  you  expect  to  get  for  it ;  but  I 
believe  he  went  about  as  wise  as  he  came ;  and 
it  was  not  for  that  I  am  here  to  trouble  your 
honor;  but  Dr.  Follett  called  at  the  lodge  this 
morning,  to  make  inquiries  about  the  rent,  and 
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all  particulars,  and  said  that  some  ladies  would 
be  coming  to  look  at  it,  and  I  opened  all  the 
windows,  and  set  all  in  order,  but  instead  of  the 
ladies,  up  comes  a  man  from  the  King's  Arms 
to  ask  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
land  exact,  and  that  was  more  than  T  could  an- 
swer, so  I  told  him  that  if  the  ladies  would  come 
in  an  hour  or  so,  they  might  see  the  place,  and 
by  that  time  I  would  have  all  particulars  ready 
for  them.  I  dare  say  your  honor  can  tell  me 
exact,  how  much  the  land  is,  and  the  taxes,  and 
every  thing." 

"  I  doubt  that,  Winny,"  replied  Mr.  Knowles, 
but  a  lady  tenant  would  suit  me  of  all  things. 
I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  a  sportsman,  Arun- 
del, who  may  plague  all  my  neighbours  in  right 
of  my  new  purchase.  Are  these  ladies  at  the 
King's  Arms,  Winny  .^" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  Doctor  told  me  so,  and  the 
hostler  who  came  with  the  message  said  they 
had  been  there  for  almost  a  week.'*'' 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  King's  Arms,  shall  we, 
Frederic?  and  call  on  these  errant  ladies.     I 
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can  at  least  give  sufficient  information  for  them 
to  judge  whether  it  would  be  worth  their  while 
to  visit  the  place.     Will  you  go  with  me  ?''"' 

Mr.  Arundel  would  have  greatly  preferred 
going  to  the  hall,  but  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Knowles  was  upon  him,  and  he  prepared  almost 
mechanically  to  follow  his  steps. 

On  reaching  the  King's  Arms,  they  requested 
its  landlord  to  inform  the  ladies  who  wished  to 
see  the  lodge,  that  the  owner  of  the  place  had 
called  to  give  them  every  information  respecting 
it. 

The  answer  to  this  message,  was  a  request 
that  the  gentleman  would  walk  in. 

It  is  probable  that  our  Catherine,  her  mother, 
and  her  cousin,  expected  to  see  a  small  land- 
holder, or  a  Broton  tradesman,  whose  savings 
had  enabled  him  to  become  the  proprietor  of 
the  pretty  cottage  their  landlord  had  described. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  entrance  of  two  gentle- 
men of  most  decidedly  fashionable  appearance, 
and  one  of  them  perhaps  the  handsomest  man 
of  the  age,  elicited  a  look  of  unequivocal  sur- 
prise from  each. 
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It  is  also  probable,  that  when  Mr.  Knowles 
and  his  friend  set  forth  upon  this  expedition  of 
house-letting,  they  were  far  from  expecting  to 
meet  any  one  at  all  approaching  in  appearance 
to  those  before  whom  they  now  found  themselves 
standing.  It  was  evident  that  something  in 
their  visit,  or  the  manner  of  it,  seemed  to  occa- 
sion surprise,  and  there  was  a  questioning  in 
the  glance  of  Miss  Murray  that  seemed  to  de- 
mand how  much  of  this  visit  might  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  curiosity,  and  how  much 
to  the  ostensible  object  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  age  of  Mr.  Knowles  contributed 
as  much  as  his  very  peculiarly  quiet  and  gen- 
tlemanlike manner,  to  acquit  him  of  the  imper- 
tinence she  was  at  first  disposed  to  lay  to  his 
charge.  Her  heightened  colour  subsided,  she 
reseated  herself,  making  a  movement  which  in- 
dicated that  they  might  be  seated  also,  and  then 
turning  towards  Mrs.  Maxwell,  she  said,  with  a 
slight  bow  to  both  gentlemen,  for  she  knew 
not  which  was  to  be  addressed  as  the  principal 
in  the  business — 

"  My  aunt,   Mrs.  Maxwell,  is    desirous   of 
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finding  a  small  convenient  house  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  that  the  convalescence  of  her 
little  grandchild  may  continue  to  be  watched 
by  Dr.  Follett.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  place 
of  this  description  belonging  to  .  .  ." 

"  To  me,  madam,"  interrupted  Mr.  Knowles, 
who  saw  that  she  was  at  a  loss  as  to  whom  she 
was  to  address  herself,  "  and  I  shall  be  very 
happy  if  it  prove  to  be  such  as  will  meet  your 
wishes." 

Catherine,  who  had  left  her  child  only  for  a 
few  moments  to  exchancre  cono^ratulations  with 
her  friends,  on  Dr.  Follett 's  declaration  that  all 
danger  was  over,  had  quitted  the  room  by  a 
door  that  led  to  the  child's  apartment  imme- 
diately after  the  gentlemen  appeared,  and  Mrs. 
]\Iaxwell  now  hearino^  her  bell  rin^j,  rose  to  fol- 
low  her,  saying, 

"  You  can  settle  this  business  for  me,  niece 
Murray;   I  think  my  daughter  may  want  me." 

Miss  Murray,  now  perfectly  at  her  ease 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  visit,  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  the  business  to  a  point 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  termination  favora- 
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ble  to  the  wishes  of  all  parties.  The  terms,  ex- 
tent of  the  premises,  and  so  forth,  were  stated 
in  so  quiet  and  business-like  a  manner,  that  ere 
Mr.  Knowles  had  ceased  speaking,  Miss  Murray 
felt  ashamed  of  the  petulance  with  which  she 
had  been  disposed  to  receive  him. 

'*  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you 
the  premises.  Miss  Murray  ?  If  your  aunt  and 
yourself  would  not  object  to  a  twenty  minutes' 
walk  this  beautiful  morning,  our  negotiation 
would  advance  more  in  five  minutes  on  the 
spot,  than  I  could  contrive  to  make  it,  were  I 
to  detain  you  for  an  hour." 

Miss  Murray  meditated  for  a  moment. 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  she,  "  and  your 
proposal,  sir,  may  be  the  means  of  effecting 
what  I  have  been  labouring  for  in  vain.  My 
cousin  has  not  left  her  sick  boy's  room  for 
many  days,  and  I  greatly  wish  to  make  her 
taste  the  fresh  air  this  beautiful  day.  Have 
the  kindness  to  wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  arrange  it." 

So  saying,  Miss  Murray  left  the  room. 

''  What    a    singular  chance,    Arundel,"*'  ob- 
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served  Mr.  Knovvles,  in  a  voice  too  low  to 
reach  the  adjoining  room  ;  "  what  a  very  sin- 
gular chance  it  is  that  has  sent  three  such 
women  to  inhabit  my  new  purchase.  I  am  re- 
warded, you  see,  for  my  patriotism  and  public 
spirit.  Did  you  get  a  sight  of  the  extraordi- 
nary vision  that  left  the  room  as  we  entered  it  ?'' 

"  Just  enough  to  see  that  it  was  something 
superlatively  beautiful,"  replied  Mr.  Arundel. 
'•  The  mother,  too,  is  a  most  elegant  looking 
personage.  But  my  fancy  is  particularly 
caught  by  this  Miss  Murray.  Her  Scotch 
accent,  broad  as  it  is,  is  delightful ;  and  there 
is  a  sort  of  modest  boldness,  and  lady-like 
manliness  of  decision  about  her,  that  perfectly 
enchants  me." 

"  Your  paradoxes  are  pithy/'  replied  his 
friend,  "and  I  perfectly  agree  in  your  judg- 
ment. If  Follett  can  contrive  to  fix  this  trio 
amongst  us,  he  shall  have  a  statue  erected  to 
him  in  the  market-place.'' 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Miss  Murray  re- 
turned, bringing  Catherine  with  her  :  both  were 
equipped  for  walking. 
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*'  Mrs.  James  Maxwell,"  said  Miss  Murray, 
presenting  her  to  Mr.  Knowles  ;  adding,  "  this, 
cousin,  is  .  .  .  the  gentleman  whose  house  we 
are  going  to  see.**' 

Mr.  Knowles  smiled.  "  This,  ladies,  is  the 
honourable  Mr.  Arundel,""  said  he,  presenting 
his  friend,  "  and  now  I  must  beg  him  to  stand 
godfather  to  me." 

Mr.  Knowles's  name  was  then  properly  an- 
nounced, and  the  party  descended  the  stairs, 
and  set  forward  for  the  lodge. 

Before  the  short  mile  which  led  to  it  was 
fully  traversed,  the  free-masonry  of  good-breed- 
ing had  put  them  perfectly  at  their  ease  to- 
gether, notwithstanding  the  unexpected  manner 
of  the  meeting. 

The  conversation,  however,  was  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Knowles  and  Miss  Murray. 
Catherine  spoke  but  little,  and  Mr.  Arundel 
less.  In  fact,  he  was  meditating  on  the  singu- 
lar chance  which  in  the  course  of  three  days 
had  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  only  two 
women  he  had  ever  seen,  to  whom  his  fastidious 
judgment  had  freely  accorded  the  epithet  of 
beautiful. 
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No  two  female  faces  could,  however,  be  less 
alike  than  those  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  and  her  poor 
victim ;  but  each  was  perfect  in  its  peculiar 
style  ;  and  his  taste  hovered  between  the  two, 
while  he  wished  (unconscious  of  the  link  that 
at  once  severed  and  united  them)  that  he  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  see  them  together,  and 
then  decide  which  was  the  most  finished  pattern 
of  female  loveliness. 

The  soi-disant  Countess,  however,  had  one 
powerful  advantage  over  her  youthful  rival. 
Her  countenance  had  been  seen  and  watched  by 
him  in  all  the  bright  varieties  of  intellect  and 
animation  ;  while  that  of  the  unhappy  Cathe- 
rine expressed  little  save  lassitude  and  anxiety. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  party  through 
their  examination  of  the  cottage.  *'  Poor 
Moreton"  and  his  *'  Mary"  had  made  it,  and 
left  it,  pretty  and  commodious  in  no  common 
degree.  The  ladies  were  well  disposed  to  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  which  might  enable 
them  to  remain  near  Dr.  Follctt,  and  if  there 
were  any  obstacles  to  their  immediate  entrance 
upon  the  little  domain,  Mr.  Knowles  contrived 
to  remove  them  all. 
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The  result  left  him  no  cause  to  complain  that 
the  fair  sex  were  either  dilatory  or  undecided 
in  their  manner  of  doing  business  ;  for  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  her  niece,  and  daughter,  were  as 
prompt  in  entering  upon  the  premises,  as  Mrs. 
Moreton  had  been  in  quitting  them,  and  before 
noon  on  the  next  day  but  one  following,  the 
travelling  party,  including  the  little  boy,  wlio 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  every  member  of 
it,  were  comfortably  established  in  their  new 
abode. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help." 

Shakspeare. 

Before  we  follow  Mr.  Arundel  again  into  the 
presence  of  Lady  Gatcomb,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred  to  Catherine,  her  mother,  and  her 
cousin,  since  we  lost  sight  of  them  on  their  re- 
turn to  Castel  Minore. 

Not  even  the  total  disappointment  of  her  hopes 
from  the  investigation  at  Geneva,  had  lowered 
the  confidence  of  Miss  Murray  in  the  assurance 
she  felt,  that  in  the  end  justice  would  be  done 
to  her  cousin.  True — she  knew  not  what  next 
to  attempt — but  this  she  believed  to  result  na- 
turally from  her  ignorance  of  all  the  necessary 
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legal  steps  to  be  taken  in  such  a  case ;  and 
having  once  made  up  her  mind  that  nothing 
more  could  be  attempted  till  she  was  within 
reach  of  English  lawyers;  she  roused  herself 
from  the  enervating  effects  of  uncertainty  and 
devoted  all  the  resources  of  her  active  mind  to 
support  Catherine  through  the  dreary  months 
of  winter,  and  finally  to  sustain  her  spirits  and 
courage  when  the  period  arrived,  at  which 
they  would  be  so  greatly  wanted. 

That  anxious  period  came,  and  passed,  safely. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  in  agitation  made  up  of  smiles 
and  tears,  received  a  grandson  in  her  arms ; 
while  Miss  Murray,  whose  eye  fixed  with 
watchful  affection  on  the  young  mother,  saw 
even  in  that  first  moment— for  ever  sacred  to 
hope  and  gladness — that  her  cruel  situation 
dashed  all  her  joy  with  bitterness,  impressed  a 
kiss  on  her  forehead  while  she  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  My  Countess  cousin  !  Thank  God  you 
have  given  birth  to  a  bonny  Earl  !  and  now  let 
the  usurper  hold  fast  her  coronet,  if  she  can.'' 

A  month  or  two  after  this  event,  a  letter  ar- 
rived  from   Colonel   Murray  to  his  sister.     It 
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contained  what  to  her  was  most  important,  and 
most  gratifying  inteUigence ;  namely,  that  her 
last  letter  had  determined  him  to  return  to 
England  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He 
did  not  enter  greatly  at  length  into  any  in- 
quiry respecting  the  facts  stated  in  this  letter, 
but  concluded  his  own  thus  :  — 

"  I  have  never  yet,  my  dear  Bessy,  through 
the  seven-and-twenty  years  of  our  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, known  you  to  blunder  either  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  or  in  the  judgment  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Therefore  your  romantic 
legend  of  the  Countess,  and  no  Countess,  pro- 
duces on  my  mind  all  the  effect  of  sober  reality. 
If  England  be  still  England,  and  her  laws  re- 
main still  standing,  upright,  as  I  left  them,  an 
act  so  atrocious  as  that  you  relate,  is  not  likely 
to  go  unrequited — and  I  quite  agree  with  you 
in  thinking  that  there  caw  be  no  great  difficulty, 
one  way  or  another,  of  finding  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  facts.  At  any  rate,  you 
may  rely  on  my  best  exertions,  and  the  Sun  of 
the  East  has  not  yet  so  weakened  my  northern 
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vigour,  but  that  enough  is  left  to  stir  in  such  a 
cause  as  this.  I  remember  your  pretty  little 
cousin,  with  her  natural  ringlets,  and  large 
bright  eyes,  when  she  scrupled  not  to  give  a 
cherub  kiss,  for  a  sugar-plum  ;  and  if  she  were 
the  very  reverse  of  all  I  remember,  and  all  you 
describe — still  as  your  cousin,  I  should  feel  her 
cause  to  be  my  own — for  though  but  half  in 
blood,  I  am   wholly  in  heart, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Alex.  Murray." 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  settled  one  point, 
upon  which  Miss  Murray,  though  not  often 
vacillating  in  her  plans,  had  hesitated  and 
doubted  long.  These  doubts  arose  upon  the 
question  of  where  it  would  be  best  to  place  Ca- 
therine and  her  child,  during  the  time  that 
must  elapse  before  the  young  Earl's  claims 
should  be  brought  to  legal  trial.  To  take  her 
to  London,  was,  she  thought,  to  fix  her  in  the 
very  centre  of  anxiety,  and  what  her  mountain 
prejudices  called  bad  air.  To  permit  her  re- 
maining  abroad,   would  be  necessarily  to  part 
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from  her,  which  was  quite  as  contrary  to  her 
inclination,  as  to  her  promise— and  as  for  carry- 
ing her,  and  the  precious  child,  who  was  the 
hope  and  terror  of  all  their  hearts,  to  her  own 
loved  home  in  Scotland,  though  it  was  the  only 
scheme  that  offered  any  thing  like  pleasure,  it 
demanded  more  courao^e  in  meetino;  and  answer- 
ing  questions,  than  even  her  firm  and  steady 
heart  could  muster  at  this  stage  of  the  business. 

But  now,  that  there  was  a  fixed  point  of  time 
to  be  looked  to,  at  which  their  legal  efforts 
should  begin,  the  plan  of  life  for  the  interval, 
was  easily  arranged.  Miss  Murray  instantly 
decided  that  nothing  farther  should  be  attempt- 
ed till  her  brother  arrived,  and  also,  that  as  the 
exact  period  of  his  coming  was  uncertain,  she, 
and  her  protegees  should  wait  for  it  in  Eng- 
land, in  some  healthy  and  rural  district,  where 
they  might  run  the  least  risk  of  being  known. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Wales,"  said  Catherine,  "  I 
am  sure  nobody  will  know  us  there — and  at 
least,  we  shall  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  moun- 
tains, though  not  the  dear  hills  of  Scotland." 

"  So  be  it" — replied  her  cousin, — "provided 
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always  that  aunt  Maxwell  has  no  objection  ?" 
But  aunt  Maxwell  was  in  no  humour  to  object 
to  any  thing  that  her  niece  Murray  proposed, 
and  when  the  young  heir  had  attained  the  age 
of  two  months,  the  party  set  off  for  London, 
which  they  reached  without  accident,  on  the 
sixth  of  August  1832. 

A  week  or  two  were  necessary  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business  of  various  kinds ;  but  every 
thing  of  the  sort  was  accomplished  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  attended  only  by  the 
Italian  nurse  and  a  man-servant  newly  hired 
in  London,  they  set  off  for  Monmouth,  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  there  for  a  few  weeks, 
till  they  could  fix  upon  some  residence  likely  to 
suit  them  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  child  appeared  perfectly  well  when  they 
left  London ;  but  at  Oxford,  where  the  party 
stopped  for  the  night,  he  seemed  restless  and 
feverish.  The  nurse,  however,  declared  that  it 
was  only  the  effect  of  too  much  travelling,  and 
they  proceeded  on  the  following  day  as  far  as 
Broton,  where  it  became  evident  to  them  all 
that  he  was  very  seriously  unwell. 
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The  best  medical  advice  being  inquired  for 
by  the  travellers,  Dr.  Follett  was  summoned, 
the  malady  pronounced  to  be  scarlet  fever,  and 
the  terrified  family  compelled,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  take  up  their  abode  at  the  King's  Arms — in 
no  single  room  of  which  establishment,  (as  their 
London  footman  declared,)  was  there  room  suffi- 
cient to  whip  a  cat. 

It  soon  became,  however,  to  them,  a  scene  of 
the  most  heart-felt  happiness,  for  after  the  inter- 
val of  a  few  anxious  days,  and  sleepless  nights, 
the  child  was  declared  out  of  danger,  though  in 
a  state  which  required  much  care,  and  cautious 
attention. 

To  keep  this  darling  child  under  the  eye  of 
the  physician  who  had  so  successfully  treated 
him  through  his  alarming  illness,  immediately 
became  the  first  object  with  them  all ;  and  as 
the  place  where  they  should  pass  the  few  months 
likely  to  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Murray,  was  really  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
it  took  but  little  time  to  decide  that  if  a  fur- 
nished house  could  be  found  within  reach  of 
Dr.  Follett,  it  would  be  greatly   preferable   to 
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every  other  situation.  We  have  already  seen 
the  success  which  attended  their  inquiries  on 
this  subject. 

A  few  words  may  suffice  to  inform  the  reader 
of  all  that  had  occurred  to  Lady  Augusta  De- 
laporte  up  to  the  same  period. 

On  quitting  her  deluded  brother  and  his  un- 
fortunate young  wife,  at  Geneva  Lady  Augus- 
ta pursued  her  route  to  London.  Her  first  care 
on  arriving  there,  was  to  see  the  lawyers  to  whose 
hands  she  had  confided  the  management  of  the 
Gatcomb  cause,  and  she  was  far  from  sorry  to 
hear  that  they  found  themselves  exactly  at  tlie 
point  where  her  presence  was  most  desirable — 
the  two  learned  gentlemen  being  at  issue  as  to 
the  propriety  of  risking  the  heavy  expense  of 
bringing  the  question  before  the  House  of 
Lords. 

This  at  once  furnished  a  good  ostensible  rea- 
son for  her  ladyship's  sudden  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

Having  promptly  given  instructions  that  no 
expense  should  be  spared  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  suit,  Lady  Augusta  announced  her  arrival 
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to  Sir  Herbert  Monson.  No  great  personal  in- 
timacy had  hitherto  existed  between  Lady  Mon- 
son, and  the  admiral's  noble  cousins,  but  fre- 
quent visits  were  now  exchanged  between  the 
ladies,  and  it  was  to  the  attentive  ears  of  Lady 
Monson  that  Lady  Augusta  Delaporte  first 
found  courage  to  relate  the  history  of  her  bro- 
ther's unfortunate  attachment  to  a  young  Scotch 
adventuress,  who,  together  with  her  mother  had 
audaciously  intruded  herself  upon  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  indignation,  sorrow,  and  sympathy  pro- 
duced by  this  communication  were  very  great, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  intimacy  which 
led  to  Lady  Augusta's  being  now  an  inmate  of 
Ashwood  Hall. 

When  Catherine's  letter,  announcing  the 
death  of  Lord  Tremordyn,  reached  her,  she 
immediately  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  his 
successor,  and  while  her  outward  seeming  was 
that  of  mourning  and  of  woe,  every  pulse 
within  beat  joyously,  as  she  contemplated  the 
successful  issue  of  her  cruel  plot — when  too, 
she  intimated,   through   her   trusty  steward,  to 
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the  undertaker  who  was  dispatched  to  bring 
over  her  brother's  body,  that  he  mast  learn 
where  it  was  placed  from  a  young  woman  who 
had  been  his  mistress,  the  belief  that  she  then 
named  the  presumptuous  pretender  to  his  title 
for  the  last  time,  sent  a  glow  of  triumph  to  her 
cheek. 

During  the  first  eight  months  after  T.ady  Au- 
gusta's return  to  England,  the  issue  of  the  Gat- 
comb  cause  remained  uncertain,  but  at  length  it 
was  decided  in  her  favour ;  and  having  imme- 
diately  applied  for,  and  obtained,  permission  to 
add  the  long  dormant  title  of  Gatcomb  to  that 
she  already  held,  she  became  (nominally  at 
least)  Countess  of  Gatcomb  and  Tremordyn. 

For  some  reason,  motive,  or  feeling,  which 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  held  these  titles,  her  ladyship  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  she  preferred  being  addressed 
by  the  former,  and  accordingly  she  was  so  ad- 
dressed, and  was  spoken  of,  and  heard  of, 
throughout  the  fashionable  world,  as  "  The 
charming  Countess  of  Gatcomb." 

This  slight  retrospect,  short  as  it  is,  will  be 
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sufficient  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  principal  personages  of 
the  narrative,  at  the  period  to  which  it  has  now 


arrived. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Do  you  triumph  V — Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Knowles  succeeded  so  well  in  occupying 
the  morning  of  bis  friend,  that  instead  of  pay- 
ing, as  he  intended,  a  long  morning  visit  at  the 
hall,  Mr.  Arundel  hardly  found  time  enough 
left  to  drive  home,  and  dress  for  his  dinner  en- 
gagement there. 

His  friend  Knowles,  who  had  yesterday  re- 
fused Lady  Monson's  invitation  to  accompany 
him,  now  changed  his  mind,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen arrived  together  just  as  Sir  Herbert  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  his  lady  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  rude  to  Lady  Gatcomb  and  his 
other  guests,  if  they  waited  any  longer  for  Mr, 
Arundel. 
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"  Ring  the  bell.  Ready  for  dinneiV  ex- 
claimed the  Admiral,  joyfully,  as  they  ap- 
peared. "  This  is  excellent,  Knowles.  I 
thought  you  told  m}^  lady  that  you  could  not 
come  ?'' 

''  That  was  before  I  had  so  much  news  to  tell. 
I  have  let  my  new  house,  Sir  Herbert — and  to 
such  a  tenant !  But  I  shall  leave  Arundel  to 
describe  my  tenant." 

All  eyes,  and  all  questionings  were  now 
turned  towards  Mr.  Arundel — all,  save  those 
of  the  Countess  of  Gatcomb.  She  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  him  enter,  and  was  now  so 
entirely  engrossed  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  large  volume  that  lay  on  a  table  beside  her^ 
as  apparently  to  have  no  knowledge  of  what  was 
passing. 

Never  had  she  looked  more  peerlessly  beau- 
tiful. Her  dress  was  magnificent,  but  no  one 
living  (except  perhaps  Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey) 
could  have  remembered  this  till  after  she  had 
passed  from  their  sight.  The  rich  and  heavy 
folds  of  white  satin  which  hung  round  her, 
only  brought  to  notice  the  surpassing  symmetry 
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and  grace  of  the  form  it  covered.  The  jewelled 
clasp  at  her  waist — the  precious  pearls  that 
twisted  among  the  raven  tresses  of  her  hair, 
only  drew  attention  to  the  exquisite  propor- 
tions of  that  waist,  and  to  the  imperial  beauty 
of  that  matchless  brow. 

Young  Arundel  gave  a  laughing  and  eva- 
sive answer  to  the  universal  appeal,  and  ap- 
proaching the  Countess,  attempted  to  pay  his 
compliments  in  the  usual  form;  but  greatly  to 
the  vexation  of  his  observant  Mentor,  he  stopped 
short  in  his  speech,  and  stood  locking  at  her  in 
perfect  forgetfulness  of  every  thing  else. 

To  permit  whatever  he  felt  to  become  more 
visible  than  is  usual  among  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  fashion,  was  one  of  many  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Arundel ;  yet  he  pos- 
sessed that  rarely  accorded  place  in  society 
which  only  the  very  enfaiis  gatts  of  the  haut 
ton  obtain.  This  pre-eminence  of  exclusive 
renown  was  the  result  neither  of  his  noble  birth, 
nor  of  his  delightful  talents,  nor  yet  of  his  re- 
markable personal  advantages,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  all  and  each  might  assist  in  producing 
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the  effect ;  but  its  immediate  cause  seemed  ra- 
ther to  lie  in  the  attraction  of  a  manner  sin- 
gularly his  own. 

To  talk  of  the  ndicett  of  a  man  of  fashion 
sounds  strangely  absurd,  yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  word  capable  of  describing 
this  peculiar  manner  ;  it  was  like  the  easy,  but 
inoffensive  assurance  of  a  very  young  person  in 
the  presence  of  those  from  whom  he  feared  no- 
thing ;  and  if  wliatever  he  said  produced  effect, 
it  was  because  there  was  no  intention  of  pro- 
ducing it.  His  remarks,  often  racy  and  de- 
lightful, and  always  uttered  with  the  most 
entire  freedom  from  ceremonious  restraint,  were 
the  offspring  neither  of  audacious  boldness  nor 
impertinent  indifference  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  but  resulted  from  an  unfailing  fund  of 
animal  spirits,  quick  perceptions,  and  strong 
feelings,  ever  tempered,  however,  wnth  the 
kindest  good-humour  towards  all  the  world — 
e.vcepting  such  as,  often  through  conviction  of 
their  worthlessness,  he  despised — and  then  he 
became  cold  and  hard  as  the  nether  mill-stone. 
Such  was  Frederic  Arundel;  and  as  he  stood 
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silently  before  Lady  Gatcomb  every  feature 
spoke  admiration,  and  almost  wonder,  at  her 
matchless  loveliness. 

For  which  of  his  good  gifts  the  high  and 
haughty  spirit  of  this  beautiful  woman  first 
suffered  love  for  him,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
say ;  but,  that  she  did  already  love  him, 
with  all  the  Phedra-like  vehemence  of  passion 
which  a  violent  nature  is  likely  to  feel  when  it 
yields  for  the  first  time  to  this  emotion,  is  most 
certain.  Hitherto  she  had  moved  on  through 
life,  completely  fancy-free ;  or  rather,  her  ima- 
gination, her  heart,  her  soul,  had  been  occupied 
by  ambition  only.  The  name  of  love  had  ever 
sounded  in  her  ears  as  the  jargon  of  folly,  or 
of  sin,  and  her  scorn  and  hatred  seemed  ready 
to  overwhelm  whoever  might  dare  to  address 
its  lanf>:ua2;e  to  her. 

But  no  classic  story  of  a  God's  revenge  for 
power  slighted  and  despised,  can  tell  of  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  more  sudden,  irresistible,  and 
overpowering  than  that  which  now  caused  her 
blood  to  rush  with  fearful  violence  through 
the  veins,    and    accelerate  the    pulses    of   her 
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heart,    till  she    thought    she  heard  its  throb-    | 
bine's. 

On  the  preceding  evening  Mr.  Arundel  had 
conversed  with  her  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  and  some  difference  of  opinion 
seemed  to  exist  between  them  as  to  where  his 
greatest  power  lay — whether  in  the  energy 
and  truth  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  in 
his  extraordinary  faculty  of  clothing  them  aptly 
in  words. 

"  Let  me  read  the  Giaour  to  you  to-morrow 
morning  !" — he  had  said  in  an  accent  of  earnest 
entreaty  ;  and  she  kxew  that  some  small  por- 
tion of  the  pleasure  which  this  request  gave 
her  had  been  suffered  to  appear  as  she  granted 
it.  Yet  the  tedious  morning  had  worn  away, 
and  he  came  not  ! 

Scorn  of  herself — anger  against  him — dis- 
appointed hope — and  passion,  half  smothered 
by  offended  pride,  were  all  struggling,  and 
battling  at  her  heart,  as  she  felt  conscious  of  the 
ardent  gaze  of  the  young  man,  while  he  stood 
fixed  before  her. 

For  one  moment  she  held  her  breath,   and 
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A  moved  not.  Her  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 
volume  before  her,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  nei- 
ther saw  nor  heard  him.  But  the  effort  could 
last  no  longer — she  raised  those  eyes  to  his,  and 
a  glance  (of  whose  plain-speaking  eloquence 
she  was  herself  unconscious)  shot  from  them, 
the  whole  meaning  of  which  he  perhaps  could 
not  understand,  but  its  power  obliterated  all 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Knowles,  and  he  dropped 
into  the  chair  beside  her,  a  willing  captive  to 
beauty,  which  he  felt  to  be  irresistible. 

Mr.  Knowles  bit  his  lip.  Mrs.  CutlifFe 
l:)okedover  her  fan,  and  Mrs.  Terrence  Hervey 
was  tossing  her  head,  when  the  sound  of — 
"Dinner  is  on  the  table" — put  an  end  to  the 
scene. 

The  Countess  rose  to  take  the  offered  arm 
of  the  Admiral,  very  much  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  is  walking  in  his  sleep,  while  not 
one  of  the  good-humoured  nothings  addressed 
to  her  by  the  veteran  on  the  road  to  the  dining- 
room,  was  either  heard  or  answered. 

Mr.  Arundel,  as  he  stepped  across  the  room, 
to  lead  out  Lady  Monson,  passed  before  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  whispered  in  his  ear. 
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"  Farewell,  my  feeble  Telemaque  !" 

"Feeble!"  reiterated  the  young  man,  stop- 
ping short,  and  totally  forgetting  his  errand ; 
"  Would  you  have  me  cut  her  dead,  only  be- 
cause she  is  handsome  ?  That  would  smack  of 
the  valour  that  runs  away,  even  without  fight- 
ing/' 

"  How  flattering  your  attention  is  to  your 
old  friend,  Lady  Monson  !" — observed  Mr. 
Knowles,  following  that  lady  with  his  eyes 
as  she  passed  through  the  door  with  Mr.  Cut- 
liffe. 

'"  It  is  your  fault,  grogeur^''  replied  Arundel, 
laughing,  and  following  with  him  in  the  wake 
of  those  who  had  been  more  upon  the  alert  to 
hand  the  ladies  to  their  places. 

His  negligence,  however,  was  more  favour- 
able to  his  wishes  than  any  alertness  could  have 
been  ;  for  his  usual  place  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Monson,  being  filled  by  Mr.  Knowles,  whom 
she  called  upon  by  name  as  he  entered,  he 
enjoyed  the  dangerous  privilege  of  sitting  next 
the  woman  who  was  bending  every  power   of 

mind,  and  putting  forth  for  the  first  time  the 
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fascinations  of  her  almost  unequalled  beauty,  to 
wrap  him  round  in  her  toils,  and  to  win  him, 
heart  and  soul,  from  himself. 

Mr.  Knowles  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  for  a 
moment,  and  saw  the  fine  blood  which  had  sunk 
back  upon  her  heart  as  she  placed  herself  be- 
side the  worthy  Admiral,  tinge  her  cheek  again 
with  a  brighter  tinge  than  before,  as  Arundel 
took  this  place.  Far  unlike,  however,  to  the 
red  blush  of  an  awkward,  conscious  girl,  who 
while  delighted  by  the  approach  of  the  neigh- 
bour she  wished  for,  would  willingly  escape 
both  from  her  place  and  him,  so  she  might  hide 
the  tingling  testimony  of  pleasure  from  his 
eyes ;  far  unlike  this  timid  blush  was  the  suf- 
fusion that  reached  even  to  the  marble  brow  of 
the  noble  beauty.  It  resembled  rather  the 
warm  bloom  that  might  have  glowed  upon  the 
cheek  of  a  goddess,  at  witnessing  the  triumph 
of  her  powder  over  a  helpless  and  imresisting 
mortal. 

But  even  at  this  alarming  moment,  his  Men- 
tor did  not  despair.  "  She  may  wring  his 
heart,"  thought  he,  "  but  the  proud  sorceress 
shall  not  hold  it." 
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Both  the  gentleman  and  lady,  however, 
seemed  well  disposed  to  atone  to  themselves  for 
the  disappointment  of  the  morning,  and  were 
rapidly  forgetting  the  rest  of  the  company 
when  the  voice  of  Mr.  Knowles  broke  in  upon 
them. 

'^  This  is  too  bad,  Arundel ;  neither  Mrs. 
Cutliffe,  nor  Mrs.  Hervey,  nor  any  one  of  the 
good  company,  who  have  not  seen  the  sight, 
will  believe  in  my  description,  unless  it  be  first 
confirmed  by  you.  Even  Lady  Monson  and 
^Irs.  Terrence  Hervey,  who  have  looked  for 
the  space  of  one  short  instant  upon  this  face  of 
faces — even  they  will  not  venture  to  declare 
that  she  is  unmatched,  and  unmatchable,  unless 
you  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  Do 
I  exaggerate,  Arundel,  when  I  say  that  she  is 
the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world?" 

"  I  think  you  do !"  was  the  discreet  reply. 

"Traitor  and  recreant!"  exclaimed  his 
friend.  "But  neither  your  caution  nor  your 
coldness  shall  avail  you.  Observe,  Arundel; 
this  gentleman,''  pointing  to  Count  Potemsky, 
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has  already  seen  my  heroine,  and  your  reputa- 
tion is  gone  for  ever  if  you  blunder." 

'*  My  character  will  hardly  suffer,  Knowjjes, 
because  I  decline  to  pass  judgment  in  a  breath 

upon  all  the  women  I  have,  and  all  I  have  not, 
seen.*' 

•'  Was  there  ever  such  a  Jesuit  ?    Now,  pray 
^speak,   Count,    and  strike   him   dumb.     What 
thought  you,  sir,  of  the  lady  you  saw  me  with 
this  morning?" 

''  Eh,  mon  dieu  -'  Yes — I  found  her  divine  : 
yes — absolument.'"' 

"I  thought  so,  Count,  by  the  expressive 
glance  you  fixed  upon  her.  And  as  for  you, 
Arundel 

But  Arundel  seemed  already  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  interruption  of  his  conversation  with 
Lady  Gatcomb,  and  was  again  deeply  and 
wholly  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Knowles,  however,  who  had  never  yet 
been  defeated  in  any  object  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  perseverance  to  obtain,  resumed  in  a 
tone  of  importunate  distinctness  that  directed 
every  eye  to  the  person  he  addressed. 
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"  Mr.  Arundel  !  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  tell  me  what  sort  of  eyes  Mrs.  Maxwell 
has  ?  I  think  you  remarked  them,  sir,  when 
you  asked  after  the  health  of  her  little  boy." 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell's  eyes  are  very  handsome 
eyes,"  replied  Arundel,  "at  least,  I  believe  so." 

"  So  do  I,  Mr.  Arundel.  And,  pray  sir, 
what  sort  of  complexion  has  she  ?  And  what  is 
the  general  aspect  of  her  face  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  like  the  beaming  countenance  of  an  angel  ?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  persecuted  Arundel,  "  if 
it  may  content  you,  Knowles,  I  will  swear  she 
has  the  face  of  an  angel,  provided  always 
that  '  angels  have  faces;'  and  if  you  put  me 
on  the  rack  I  can  say  no  more  for  her." 

"  No  !  .  .  .  .  Can  you  say  nothing  then  of 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  form — the  perfect  har- 
mony of  voice — the  perfect  grace  of  movement 
and  of  manner — can  you  say  nothing  of  all 
this.?  ....  There  is  but  one  way  of  account- 
ing for  this  most  remarkable  reserve,  my  good 
friend.  The  effect  produced  is  rather  greater 
than  you  wish  to  avow  ....  and  so — you  take 
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refuge  in  silence  :  upon  this  pica  I  will  spare 
you  farther  questioning." 

Arundel  looked  very  nearly  angry :  but 
willing,  on  any  terms,  to  escape  farther  torment, 
he  made  no  reply,  and  turned  oncemorc  to  renew 
his  conversation  with  Lady  Gatcomb. 

But  he  turned  in  vain.  It  was  no  longer  the 
same  being,  radiant  with  intelligence,  and  spark- 
ling with  all  the  graces  that  wait  upon  the  wisli 
to  please.  Cold,  silent,  absent,  and  pre-occupied. 
Lady  Gatcomb  seemed  no  longer  conscious  that 
he  sat  beside  her.  He  spoke,  but  she  heard 
him  not.  He  sought  her  eye,  but  he  could  not 
meet  it ;  till,  vexed  and  mortified,  he  too  sunk 
into  silence,  and  sagely  meditated,  as  he  ate 
his  venison,  on  the  discernment,  prudence,  and 
foresight  of  his  friend  Knowles. 

But  little  could  his  friend  Knowles,  or  him- 
self either,  guess  what  was  passing  in  the  secret 
depths  of  the  proud  beauty's  heart.  A  name 
had  smote  her  ears  which  seemed  to  curdle  her 
blood,  and  it  required  many  minutes  of  hard 
wrestling  with  herself  before  she  could  shake  oft* 
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that  portion  of  the  strong  emotion  which  had 
reached  the  surface.  But  she  was  well  schooled 
to  conceal  what  was  at  work  within,  and  at 
length  succeeded.  She  addressed  the  Admiral, 
and  even  smiled  as  he  replied  to  her.  She  then 
whispered  some  slight  remark  to  Arundel,  and 
her  heart  gave  a  throb  to  love,  and  love  only, 
when  he  replied  to  it  with  a  sigh.  Then  came 
a  powerful  reaction  upon  her  spirits,  and  she 
scorned  the  terror  that  had  almost  palsied  her. 
She  remembered,  with  a  quick  thrill  of  gladness, 
that  if  this  Mrs.  Maxwell  were  indeed  the 
lovely  girl  she  had  destroyed,  still  slie  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  her.  She  remembered  how 
carefully  had  been  guarded  every  avenue  to 
discovery,  and  how  certainly  one  word,  uttered 
with  influence  and  authority  like  her  own, 
would  suffice  to  chase  the  presumptuous  object 
of  her  brother's  love  from  all  decent  society  for 
ever.  Thus  strong  in  power,  and  her  spirits 
strengthened  by  every  rapid  thought  which 
passed  across  her  mind,  as  the  relative  positions 
of  herself,  and  the  woman  whose  name  had 
made   her  tremble,   rose   to  her  memory,   she 
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even  sought  the  subject  that  had  made  her 
quail,  and  turning  to  Lady  Monson,  she  said 
in  that  accent  which  is  meant  to  place  the  per- 
sons spoken  of  in  the  dust,  "  How  did  you 
happen  to  fall  in  with  these  travelling  beauties, 
Lady  Monson  ?" 

'^  Upon  mv  word,  dear  Countess,'"*  replied  her 
elegant  friend,  colouring,  "  you  give  me  credit 
for  greater  good  fortune  than  I  can  boast  of. 
My  carriage,  I  fear,  drove  very  inconveniently 
near  to  some  persons  who  were  walking  with 
these  gentlemen,  and  one  of  them  appeared 
from  the  glance  T  caught,  to  be  a  very  hand- 
some young  woman.  This  is  all  my  share  in 
the  adventure."' 

"  I  can  assure  your  ladyship/'  said  Mrs.  Ter- 
rence  Hervey,  always  delighted  to  find  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  the  prima  donna  of  the 
society,  "  J  can  assure  your  ladyship  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  dress  or  air  of  these  strangers 
that  would  draw  a  second  glance  among  people 
of  fashion.  Gentlemen,  you  know,  think  them- 
selves privileged  to  look  under  every  bonnet 
they  meet  in  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
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red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes.  One  of  these  per- 
sons was  vastly  pretty  looking,  certainly  ;  but 
quite  nothing  in  point  of  style." 

Lady  Gatcomb  listened  with  more  gracious- 
ness  than  she  usually  bestowed  on  Mrs.  Ter- 
rence  Hervey,.  and  replied  with  a  smile, 

"  It  was  not  quite  fair  to  expect  it  under  the 
circumstances — was  it  ?'^ 

Mr.  Knowles  looked  at  each  lady  in  turn, 
but  replied  to  neither,  till  he  had  deliberately 
dismissed  one  plate,  and  daintily  helped  himself 
to  salad  on  another :  then,  half  closing  his  eyes 
as  he  passed  them  over  the  little  furbelowed 
bride,  he  permitted  them  to  rest  steadily  for  a 
moment  on  the  face  of  Lady  Gatcomb — so 
steadil}^  indeed,  that  her  self-possession,  so 
lately  recovered,  threatened  again  to  desert  her. 
But  the  trying  glance  was  then  removed,  and 
fixed  on  Lady  Monson. 

'*  You  must  visit  her.  Lady  Monson — you 
must  visit  this  Mrs.  Maxwell,  I  assure  you.  I 
give  you  my  honour  that  she  is  a  perfectly  new 
species  of  animal  in  these  parts.     Your  fancy 
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for  collecting  uniques  will  be  gratified  in  the 
highest  degree  by  having  her  here." 

Lady  Monson,  though  exceedingly  tolerant 
of  all  sorts  of  people  and  speeches,  frequently 
felt  a  little  nettled  by  the  sallies  of  Mr. 
Knowles,  and  now  replied  rather  pettishly, 

"  Excuse  me,  ]\[r.  Knowles  ;  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  I  like  a  large  circle,  and  the 
admiral  is  exceedingly  indulgent ;  but  really, 
I  cannot  call  upon  a  travelling  lady  because  she 
has  taken  your  cottage — and  in  the  beauty  line 
w^e  shall  do  extremely  well  this  year  without 
having  recourse  to  any  thing  so  utterly  un- 
known among  us  as  your  Dulcinea.  In  the 
genre  maguifique^'  she  continued,  lowering  her 
voice,  "  you  must  confess  that  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter, and  that  the gentille  might  not  be  defective, 
I  have  just  persuaded  Mrs.  Rice  to  let  me  have 
her  blooming  Lucy  here  for  a  month ."*"* 

"  And  so  turn  her  head.  Poor  little  thing  ! 
But  you  will  visit  Mrs.  Maxwell,  Lad}^  Mon- 
son, remember  I  tell  you  so — every  body  will 
visit  her," 
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"  We  shall  see,  Mr.  Knowles.  I  shall  not 
lead  in  this,  at  ail  events.  It  is  the  first  time 
the  Admiral  has  had  his  noble  cousin  staying 
here — and  it  really  would  not  do,  to  run  any 
risk  just  now — for  mere  curiosity." 

"  You  will  visit  her.  Lady  Monson." 

"  How  pertinacious  you  are  I  I  have  a  great 
inclination  to  pledge  my  word  that  I  will  not — 
and  keep  it  too — only  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
quite  omnipotent." 

"  You  had  better  not — for  you  will  visit  her, 
I  assure  you."" 

Mrs.  CutlifFe,  who  had  been  carrying  on  a 
comfortable  little  flirtation  with  the  Admiral  as 
usual,  contrived  nevertheless  to  be  perfectly 
mistress  of  the  discussion  carried  on  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  and  now  broke  off  her  anecdotes 
and  her  eating  to  declare,  that  she  was  quite 
determined  to  see,  and  judge  for  herself,  of  this 
wonderful  importation. 

"  Will  you  have  any  objection  to  my  calling 
on  her.  Lady  Monson  .^"  said  she,  with  some- 
thing of  saucy  defiance  in  the  tone  of  her  ques- 
tion. 
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"Wherever  you  are,  my  dear  friend,"  re- 
plied Lady  Monson,  "  you  always  contrive,  I 
believe,  to  do  exactly  what  you  like  ;  but  I 
would  really  advise  your  waiting  a  little." 

"And  I,""  said  Mr.  Knowles,  "absolutely 
forbid  any  visits  to  my  protegee  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  curiosity.  I  fairly  tell  you  all,"' 
he  continued,  "  that  T  know  nothing  in  the 
world  of  this  beautiful  creature,  but  that  her 
manners,  and  the  manners  of  her  mother  and 
cousin  also,  are  those  of  the  very  best  society; 
and  I  have  so  much  faith  in  my  own  tact  that  I 
feel  as  perfectly  satisfied  of  her  respectability, 
as  if  I  had  received  a  whole  ream  of  introduc- 
tory letters." 

This  conversation  was  not  carried  on  in  a 
whisper,  and  the  whole  party  soon  joined  in  it, 
except  Lady  Gatcomb  and  Mr.  Arundel,  who 
had  now,  as  it  should  seem,  mutually  forgiven 
each  other's  off'ences,  and  were  once  more  en- 
joying the  delicious  intoxication  of  a  conver- 
sation, in  which  each  completely  forgot  every 

thing  on  earth  but  the  other. 

A  critical  discussion  followed  the  declaration 
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of  Mr.  Knowles,  upon  the  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  man- 
ner only  ;  the  majority  of  opinions  were  against 
him,  though  it  was  allowed  that  much  mio-ht 
be  safel}^  presumed  from  general  appearance. 

"  I  hope  at  least  that  we  shall  see  the  lady  at 
church  next  Sunday,"  said  Mrs.  Terrence  Her- 
vey  ;  "  I  am  really  dying  to  see  her  again,  and 
a  little  better  dressed  than  this  mornino^." 

"A  capital  idea  that,  Mrs.  Hervey,"'  replied 
Mrs.  CutlifFe,  "I  really  think  I  will  be  guilty 
of  a  little  dissipation  myself  on  the  sabbath- 
da}^  ;  for  I  positively  must  see  her;,  and  of 
course  if  she  has  any  hope  of  being  visited  she 
will  appear  at  church.  It  is  the  only  '  due  ad 
me'  that  strangers  can  use  to  call  their  neigh- 
bours round  them." 

Another  subject  was  then  started.  The 
ladies  soon  after  left  the  table,  and  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Maxwell  was  probably  forgotten  by  all 
excepting  Lady  Gatcomb.  The  name,  as  she 
continually  repeated  to  herself,  was  not  so  un- 
common but  that  another  might  bear  it ;  but 
every  word  that  had  fallen,  descriptive  of  the 
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stranger's  uncommon  loveliness  went  like  a  dag- 
ger to  her  heart,  and  left  her  almost  persuaded 
that  it  was  the  woman  she  most  hated,  and  no 
other,  whom  accident  had  thus  strangely  thrown 
in  her  way. 

The  more  she  meditated,  however,  the  less 
she  feared  from  this  accident ;  and  ere  she  re- 
tired to  rest,  her  journal  recorded  her  conviction 
that  shame,  degradation,  and  despair  must  be 
the  inevitable  lot  of  the  wretched  Catherine,  if 
either  by  accident,  or  by  intention,  she  should 
cross  her  path — while  to  herself,  nothing  could 
arise  from  it  but  a  fuller  meed  of  just  ven- 
geance against  the  daring  seducer  of  her  bro- 
ther's heart. 

She  took  no  great  length  of  time  to  convince 
herself  of  this ;  but  longer  far  was  the  portion 
of  the  night  bestowed  upon  Arundel :  but  when 
she  took  her  pen,  and  would  have  traced  his 
name  upon  the  page  which  was  wont  to  receive 
all  her  feelings,  however  dark — all  her  thoughts, 
however  dangerous,  she  shrunk  from  recording, 
even  there,  where  no  eye  but  her  own  could 
ever  visit  it,  the  depth  of  passion  into   which 
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she  had  already  plunged.  As  she  sat  with  the 
pen  suspended  in  her  hand,  not  daring  to  let  it 
give  vent,  as  usual,  to  the  workings  of  her 
mind,  she  shuddered  at  her  own  condition. 

"  If  he  should  not  love  me  I or  love 

me  less— fearfully  less,  than  I  love  him  !  shall 
I  live  and  bear  it  ?"  were  the  words  that  at  last 
dropped,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  on  the  page. 
And  then  tears,  scalding  tears,  dropped  after 
them.  Augusta  Delaporte,  tlie  proud,  hard- 
hearted, ambitious  Augusta,  wept  with  all  a 
woman's  softness  as  she  thought  of  Frederic 
Arundel — of  his  noble  countenance — his  sweet 
and  winning  smile — the  thrilling  accents  of  his 
deep,  but  gentle  voice — as  she  thought  of  all 
this,  she  wept,  and  for  one  soft  moment  of  ten- 
der passion,  she  listened  to  her  heart,  while  it 
whispered  that  she  would  rather  tend  sheep  with 
him  on  the  bleak  mountain-side,  and  with  iiini 
find  shelter  in  the  rudest  cabin  at  its  foot,  than 
wear  the  richest  diadem  on  earth  without  him. 

It  was  thus,  that  for  this  one  soft  moment  the 
fitful  fever  worked  ;  but  the  next,  every 
thought,  every  feeling  revolted  from  such  weak- 
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ness,  and  with  a  burst  of  passion  more  accordant 
to  her  nature,  yet  not  less  true  to  love,  she 
sketched  with  a  rapid  pen  the  noble  career  of 
her  lover  when  aided  by  her  enormous  wealth. 
Her  LOVER — was  he  indeed  her  lover  ?  Then 
came  the  ague  fit  again,  and  it  was  followed 
in  natural  order,  by  burning  thoughts,  and 
throbbing  fantasies,  which  all  seemed  to  end, 
however,  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  happy  enough  in 
its  images,  for  it  told  her  that  come  what  would 
between  her  and  the  object  of  her  choice,  she 
would  master  all — and  Frederic  Arundel 
should  be  hers.  Amid  thoughts  and  visions 
such  as  these,  the  Countess  of  Gatcomb 
counted  five  heavy  swinging  strokes  from  the 
great  clock  in  the  stable-yard,  and  then  dropped 
asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Arundel. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  His  own  opinion  was  his  law.'' — Shakspeare. 

Little  did  Catherine  or  her  friends  guess, 
as  they  settled  themselves  with  a  sort  of  patient 
anxiety  in  their  new  dwelling,  what  hostile 
spirit  was  so  near  them  ;  and  as  little  did  they 
guess,  that  while  seeking  a  retired  home  wherein 
to  await  the  decision  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pended,, they  had  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
most  thickly  peopled  neighbourhoods  in  Eng- 
land, with  whose  motley  society  they  would 
speedily  be  compelled  to  mingle,  whether  they 
would  or  no. 

During  the   week   which  followed   their  en- 
trance at  the  lodge,  several  distinguished  guests, 
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invited  expressly  to  meet  Lady  Gatcomb,  ar- 
rived at  Ashwood.  The  lodge  and  its  new  in- 
habitants were  wholly  forgotten  by  the  well- 
pleased  mistress  of  the  splendid  mansion^  as 
well  as  by  the  Cutliffes,  the  Herveys,  etc.  etc. 
who  jno  ways  inclined  to  break  through  the  ex- 
clusive limit  of  the  large  and  elegant  circle  col- 
lected there,  seemed  tacitly  agreed  to  consider 
*'  the  Maxwells"  as  things  that  were  not. 

The  hated  name,  however,  lurked  silently  in 
the  darkest  covert  of  Lady  Gatcomb's  thoughts ; 
and  there,  silently,  she  was  determined  it  should 
remain,  till  accident  or  design  might  bring  it 
forward  in  any  shape  to  wound  her ;  and  when 
this  liappened,  she  was  fully  ])repared  to  blast 
the  nam.e,  and  the  unhappy  owners  of  it,  for 
ever  and  for  ever. 

Having  settled  exactly  what  her  line  of  con- 
duct should  be,  she  dismissed  the  subject  from 
her  meditations,  if  not  from  her  memory,  and 
gave  herself  wholly  to  the  new  and  delicious 
madness  of  her  passion  for  Frederic  Arundel. 

Conscious,  fully  conscious,  of  her  own  love- 
liness, yet   trembling   with    the    ever-doubting 
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liiiiidity  of  love,  lest  it  should  not  suffice  to 
win  and  keep  the  heart  of  Arundel,  she  heard 
with  a  feeling  little  short  of  rapture  that  he 
was  the  younger  son  of  his  father,  and  that  his 
fortune  was  so  small  as  to  render  some  profes- 
sional pursuit  absolutely  necessary  for  him.  She 
knew  that  he  had  recently  lost  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  his  career  was  to  begin  anew. 
While  listening  to  this  statement, her  heartbeat 
high  with  the  delightful  consciousness  that  it  was 
in  her  power  nobly  to  atone  to  him  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  fortune ;  and  doubly  sweet  did 
this  reflection  become,  as  every  passing  day 
gave  her  additional  reason  to  believe  that  the 
young  man's  feelings  were  in  sympathy  with  her 
own. 

Mr.  Knowles  meanwhile  prudently  postponed 
the  exertion  of  his  influence  to  obtain  the  notice 
of  Lady  Monson  for  his  new  friends,  till  the 
dispersion  of  the  brilliant  circle  at  the  hall 
should  give  him  a  better  opportunity  of 
using  it. 

During  this  interval  he  was  himself  much 
less  at  Ashwood  than   usual.     Either  the  set 
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assembled  there  did   not  please  him,  or  he  had 
found  what  pleased  him  better  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Knowles  had  an  excellent  understanding, 
a  shrewd  wit,  and  a  most  warm  and  generous 
heart — nevertheless,  he  had  his  defects.  The 
most  prominent  of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  some- 
what presumptuous  rapidity  with  which  he 
formed  his  judgment  upon  strangers;  and  the 
pertinacity  that  worked  out  any  purpose  once 
taken,  though  the  doing  so  might  involve  an 
expense  of  time  and  trouble,  greatly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  apparent  value  of  the  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  none  could  deny 
that  if  his  judgments  were  sudden,  they  were 
generally  acute,  or  that  if  his  will  was  peremp- 
tory, it  was  always  benevolent.  His  influence 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  was  very  great, 
and  yielded  to  with  the  most  perfect  good- 
will, excepting  by  such  as  differed  from  him  in 
politics.  On  this  subject  he  never  gave,  or  re- 
ceived quarter,  for  so  uncompromising  was  his 
hatred  of  the  agitators  of  the  period,  and  so 
profound  his  contempt  for  the  march  of  mind 
which  threatened    to  overrun  the  sanctuaries  of 
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law  and  religion  on  one  side,  and  the  peacefid 
industry  of  needful  labour  on  the  other,  that 
rather  than  give  his  hand  in  amity  to  the  leaders 
of  the  faction,  he  would  have  seen  his  mansion, 
his  books — yea,  even  his  pictures — a  prey  to 
the  flames  so  often  kindled  by  their  wretched 
agents. 

The  impression  made  by  Catherine  and  her 
cousin  on  the  mind  of  this  gentleman,  was  in- 
stantaneous, and,  as  usual,  decisive.  He  felt 
that  there  must  be  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  in  the  circumstances  which  led  them 
to  travel  thus,  as  it  should  seem,  without  any 
fixed  object,  and  so  suddenly  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  neighbourhood  where  they  were  ut- 
terly unknown,  only  because  a  rural  practitioner 
resided  there,  who  knew  how  to  cure  a  little 
buy  of  the  scarlet  fever.  His  prepossession  in 
their  favour,  however,  was  not  only  strong- 
enough  to  persuade  him  that  these  circum- 
stances were  in  no  way  disgraceful,  but  to  de- 
termine him,  while  they  suggested  the  necessity 
of  protection,  to  accord  that  protection  himself. 

The  first  visit  the  ladies  received  from  him, 
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after  their  taking  possession  of  his  house,  was 
very  unlike  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  shortness  of  their  acquaintance.  Con- 
fidential as  to  facts,  it  certainly  was  not,  but 
very  fully  so  in  all  that  related  to  thoughts, 
opinions,  and  feelings. 

Miss  Murray,  easy,  animated,  and  conversa- 
ble, seemed  as  much  inclined  as  the  visitor  him- 
self to  take  all  that  was  unknown  upon  trust, 
and  to  enjoy  his  lively  remarks,  and  philosophi- 
cal speculations,  with  as  little  embarrassment, 
as  if  the  acquaintance  between  them  had  been 
of  long  standing. 

In  the  manners  of  her  cousin  there  was  less 
of  gaiety  and  more  of  reserve.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  latter  feeling  seemed  to  give  way 
before  the  lively  sallies  of  Miss  Murray  ;  her 
sweet  eyes  appeared  to  watch  with  interest  and 
pleasure  the  amusement  they  afforded  Mr. 
Knowles,  and  more  than  once  her  lips  parted  to 
laugh,  even  while  her  countenance  expressed 
thoughtfulness,  and  almost  melancholy.  When- 
ever this  happened  the  eyes  of  Miss  Murray 
shot  forth  a  glance  of  pleasure,  an  involuntary 
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caress  seemed  to  escape  her,  and  her  wit  sparkled 
brighter  than  before,  as  if  fed  by  the  incense  it 
best  loved. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  always  ready  to  be  amused, 
and  to  forget  sorrow  for  enjoyment,  if  only  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  made  no  bad  figure  in  the 
group ;  her  graceful  person,  and  very  lady-like 
demeanour  were  by  no  means  lost  on  her  obser- 
vant neighbour ;  and  perhaps  had  she  been 
fully  aware  how  much  these  assisted  the  gene- 
ral impression  in  their  favour,  the  indifference 
which  since  her  poor  Kattie's  sorrows  she  had 
felt  concerning  herself,  would  have  given  way, 
and  permitted  her  to  enjoy  once  more  that  com- 
fortable "  sense  of  self-approving  beauty,"" 
which  had  attended  her  through  life. 

When  a  man  has  passed  forty,  though  still 
extremely  capable  of  falling  in  love,  he  does 
not  set  about  it  so  readily  as  formerly,  especially 
if  it  happens,  as  in  the  present  instance,  that 
any  ruling  whim  has  taken  hold  of  him.  Mr. 
Knowles's  favourite  hobby  was  the  study  of 
character,  and  the  quick  perception  of  it,  the 
faculty  upon    which   he  most   prided   himself. 
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He  certainly  possessed  it  in  a  great  degree,  but 
was  apt  to  believe  that  this  talent  was,  in  his  case, 
as  infallible  as  it  was  intuitive,  and  after 
having  once  pronounced  his  verdict,  whether  of 
good  or  ill,  every  thing  that  tended  to  confirm 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  him. 
The  pleasure,  therefore,  of  this  long  conver- 
sational visit,  which  must,  in  truth,  have  been 
great  to  anv  man  of  taste  and  feeling,  was  to 
him  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  by  the  assurance 
it  oave  him  that  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  must  justify  the  opinion  lie  had 
already  so  loudly  proclaimed  at  the  table  of  Sir 
Herbert  Monson  respecting  his  newly  elected 
favourites. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  positively  losing  his 
heart  to  either  lady,  all  his  powers  of  head  and 
heart  both,  were  bent  on  conquering  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  their  want  of  introductions, 
and  on  speedily  bringing  the  whole  neigh bour- 
liood  to  their  feet. 

UxFoiiTUNATELV,  ]Mr.  Kuowles  was  much  too 
refined  in  his  manners  and  feelings,  to  permit 
his  fair  friends  to  imacrine  that  he  thought  any 
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such  services  necessary.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise— had  he  dropped  a  hint  of  the  purpose  upon 
which  his  mind  was  so  busily  engaged,  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  might  have  been 
spared,  for  assuredly  Miss  Murray,  with  the 
''  modest  boldness'"*  which  young  Arundel  had 
so  justly  attributed  to  her,  would  have  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  his  proceedings,  by  simply 
telling  liim  that  it  was  not  their  wish  to  be  vi- 
sited. But  it  was  written  otherwise  in  the  book 
of  fate,  and  Mr.  Knowles  took  his  leave,  stead- 
fastly determined  that  all  their  neighbours 
should  speedily  come  to  pay  homage  to  his  de- 
lightful tenants. 

He  set  off  upon  this  enterprise  with  the  more 
confidence,  from  having  a  pretty  comfortable 
consciousness  of  his  influence  among  them — nor 
did  he  greatly  overrate  it.  This  influence  arose 
from  many  causes.  His  name  for  many  gene- 
rations had  been  hereditary  among  tlicir  aristo- 
cracy, his  chief  residence  was  in  the  midst  of 
them,  his  easy  fortune,  having  neither  a  large 
family  nor  overgrown  establishment  to  exhaust 
it,  gave  him  power  to  do  many  things  without 
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inconvenience,  which  might  have  crippled  the 
revenues  of  a  wealthier  man.  His  manners 
were  agreeable,  his  person  handsome,  his  under- 
standing excellent,  and  his  character  for  all  that 
is  honourable,  high-minded  and  gentlemanlike, 
too  well  established,  even  for  those  who  least 
liked  him,  to  assail. 

Thus  strong  in  popularity,  he  started  upon 
his  canvass,  and  made  his  first  trial  of  power  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Craddock,  which  was  situated 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  town. 

He  met  the  'squire  at  his  own  door,  where  he 
stood  in  his  shooting-jacket,  with  gun  in  hand, 
caressino-  three  or  four  fine  do2;s,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  sharing  his  morning's  sport. 

"  Ah  Knowles !  How  are  ye  ?  Walk 
in- — the  girls  are  all  in  the  musicroom.  Ri  .  .  . 
ch  .  .  .  ard,"  (hallooing  through  his  hands.) 
"  Hang  your  rim  here,  Knowles.  Richard  will 
be  back  in  a  moment.  What  a  morning  ! 
Pity  you  don't  shoot,  Knowles — such  a  season  ! 
But  it's  all  algebra  to  you — so  get  in,  and  talk 
to  the  girls." 

"  But  I  want  to  talk  to  you   too,  Craddock. 
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Leave  your  dogs  for  ten  minutes,  there's  a  good 
fellow." 

A  groom  coming  up  at  this  moment,  the 
horse  and  dogs  were  resigned  to  his  care,  and 
the  gentlemen  entered  the  house  together. 

They  found  the  three  dark-eyed  girls  very 
picturesquely  grouped  round  a  music  desk. 
One  was  sitting  before  a  harp  ;  another  touch- 
ing, with  her  right  hand  only,  the  keys  of  the 
piano,  which  were  just  within  her  reach  as  she 
stood ;  while  the  third,  with  a  hand  resting;  on 
the  shoulder  of  one,  and  an  arm  thrown  round 
the  waist  of  the  other,  was  giving  instructions 
to  both,  on  the  cadences  of  a  new  trio,  which 
they  were  studying. 

They  all  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pleasure 
at  sight  of  Mr.  Knowles,  and,  the  usual  salu- 
tations over,  inquired  what  news  he  brought 
from  Broton. 

"  Delightful  news,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  can  not 
only  announce  the  arrival  of  new  neighbours  at 
the  lodge,  but  can  tell  you  that  three  of  the 
most  delightful  women  you  ever  met  are  come 
to  augment  our  society.     There  is  one  of  them. 
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Flora,  will  be  a  treasure  to  you — she  is  a  con- 
summate botanist — and  all  of  them  are  of  the 
true  conversational  cast  which  you  all  enjoy  so 
much ;  and  which,  to  say  truth,  is  not  too 
plentiful  among  us." 

"  I  am  delighted  !"  exclaimed  two  or  three 
voices  at  once.     "  Who  are  they  ?''" 

"  There  are  two  Mrs.  Maxwells  and  a  Miss 
Murray." 

"  O  Scotch — quite  good  names,  however. 
Two  Mrs.  Maxwells  ? — two  old  maids,  I  pre- 
sume, and  one  young  one  ?"" 

"  No ;  the  Mrs.  Maxwells  are  mother  and 
daughter,  and  both  widows.'' 

"  Both  widows !  that  sounds  rather  musty, 
Mr.  Knowles  — and  the  IMiss  ^lurray — is  she 
young  ?'' 

"  Neither  of  the  widows  are  at  all  musty, 
Caroline,  and  Miss  Murray  is,  I  think,  some 
years  older  than  her  cousin,  Mrs.  James  Max- 
well." 

"  Two  widows  and  an  old  maid,  then,''  re- 
sponded Caroline. 

"  Old  maid,  if  it  please  you  so  to  class  her, 
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my  pretty  gypsey,  but  a  very  charming  woman, 
nevertheless."  Then  turning  to  the  master  of 
the  mansion,  the  able  negociator  added,  "  Just 
the  people  I  wanted  for  my  cottage,  Craddock  ; 
I  dreaded  a  sporting  tenant,  you  know,  for 
your  sake." 

"  You  are  right  there,  Knowles  ;  women  are 
by  far  the  pleasantest  for  new  neighbours.  It 
is  the  devil  and  all  to  have  a  long-legged  new 
fellow  come  striding  over  the  country  with  half 
a  dozen  pointers  at  his  heels;  and  then  for 
some  confounded  good  reason  or  other,  instead 
of  taking  him  up  for  a  poacher,  one  has  got  to 
call  upon  him,  and  ask  him  to  dinner.  I  like 
to  see  women  come  into  the  country — they  give 
one  no  trouble  in  any  way.  You  must  call  on 
these  ladies,  girls." 

"  I  suppose  so,  papa.  Is  either  of  them 
handsome,  Mr.  Knowles  ?'' 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  ladies,  I  must  leave 
you  to  judge  for  yourselves  on  that  point.  I 
cannot  promise,  liowever,  that  you  shall  find  in 
either  of  them  quite  such  black  eyes  as  your 
own.'' 
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"  We  must  certainly  call,  Mary,"  said  Caro- 
line, addressing  her  eldest  sister. 

"  O  certainly  !"  was  the  reply.  "  Pray," 
added  the  same  young  lady,  "  are  they  musical, 
Mr.  Knowles.?" 

"  I  think  they  told  me  that  they  did  not 
sing.  Miss  Craddock,  but  Mrs.  James  Maxwell 
is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  she  plays,  I 
believe ;  but  really  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
be  very  accurate  about  all  this.  I  want  you  to 
judge  for  yourselves." 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  they  are  passionately  fond 
of  music  they  will  be  a  vast  acquisition,  then. 
Nobody  cares  much  about  it  here — at  least  not 
like  us." 

Mr.  Knowles  now  rose  to  depart,  satisfied 
that  his  errand  was  done  ;  but  the  young  ladies 
had  fifty  more  questions  to  ask,  the  first  of 
which  was — 

"  Have  the  Mortlakes  or  Lady  Monson 
called  on  these  new  people  yet,  j\Ir.  Knowles.'^" 

"  Not  yet,  I  believe.'' 

"  Ought  not  we  to  wait,  papa,  till  they 
have  ?"  inquired  the  discreet  elder  of  the  three 
sisters. 
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"  Faith,  I  don't  know.  Do  as  you  like,  girls 
— only  I'm  glad  they  don't  shoot.  Knowles, 
come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow,  will  you  ?  I 
expect  Archer  to  ride  over  from  Thorbury,  and 
he  will  be  pleased  to  meet  you." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  can't  come  to-morrow  : 
I  am  engaged  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Maxwell. 
Don't  let  the  girls  lose  this  fine  weather  for  a 
drive  to  Broton.  I  wish  you  would  all  come 
over  to-morrow,  and  take  your  luncheon  with 
me.  If  you  consent,  we  can  call  together 
afterwards  at  the  lodge." 

This  settled  the  business,  for  Mr.  Knowles' 
luncheons  were  renowned ;  and  thus  the  ladies, 
the  most  generally  rtpandues  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  secured  as  acquaintance  for  his  pro- 
tegees. 

Lady  Mortlake  and  her  gay  young  daughter. 
Lady  Mary,  were  the  next  applied  to,  and 
would  unquestionably  have  been  the  first,  had 
they  not  been  absent  on  a  visit,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  county. 

Here  the  operations  of  the  diplomatist  were 
altogether  of  a  different  character. 
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*'  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you,  Lady  Mort- 
lake,"  he  began. 

"  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  I  shall  grant 
it,"  was  the  kind  reply,  "  for  you  look  as  if  it 
were  something  agreeable." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Knowles,  "  for  though  what  I  wish  you  to  do 
may  be  classed  only  as  a  work  of  politeness,  it 
has  nevertheless  one  quality  of  mercy,  for  it 
blesseth,  or  shall  bless,  both  him  tliat  gives  and 
him  that  takes.  In  a  word,  I  want  you  to  call 
upon  a  family  of  very  charming  women,  who 
have  taken  Moreton's  cottage  off  my  hands. 
It  consists  of  a  mother  and  daughter,  both 
widows,  and  both  of  the  name  of  Maxwell,  and 
a  Miss  Murray,  niece,  I  believe,  of  the  elder 
lady.  They  are  highly  educated,  intelligent, 
and  really  elegant  women — notwithstanding 
Miss  IMurray  indulges  a  little  in  her  native 
idiom  ;  but  I  profess  I  find  in  it  a  grace  de 
plus.  You  will  call,  dear  Lady  Mortlake,  will 
you  not?""* 

*'  Assuredl}^,  Mr.  Knowles — you  cannot 
doubt  it.     I  heard  that  your  new  purchase  v.'as 
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let  to  the  family  whose  little  boy  fell  sick  at  the 
King's  Arms.  I  have  already  made  the  first 
advances  towards  acquaintance  by  sending  my 
housekeeper  to  offer  her  assistance  while  they 
were  still  at  our  miserable  hotel,  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  improve  it  farther  under  your 
auspices." 

At  this  moment  Lady  INIary  Arundel  entered 
the  drawing-room,  as  she  never  failed  to  do 
when  informed  that  their  afjreeable  neighbour 
was  there. 

"  Mr.  Knowles  has  brouglit  some  pleasant 
news  this  morning,  Mary,""*  said  Lady  Mortlake. 
"  He  tells  me  that  the  new  ladies  at  the  lodge 
are  very  delightful  people,  and  he  wishes  us  to 
call  upon  them  with  all  convenient  speed." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  them,"  replied 
the  young  lady ;  "•  I  always  like  Mr.  Knowles' 
favourites.     When  shall  we  go,  mamma  ?'''' 

"  I  will  make  the  visit  to-morrow,  with  plea- 
sure, if  you  do  not  think  such  empressement 
may  be  inconvenient,  so  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival." 

"  O   no,   I  am   sure  it  will  not.     Perhaps  I 
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may  meet  you  there  if  you  call  to-morrow. 
The  Craddocks  are  coming  to  eat  luncheon 
with  me,  and  we  are  to  call  on  Mrs.  Maxwell 
afterwards."" 

^  ^  Vf»  Tt" 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Knowles 
through  the  whole  circuit  of  his  canvassing. 
Having  secured  Lady  Mortlake  and  the  Crad- 
docks, he  met  with  but  few  obstacles,  and  in 
fact,  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Monson  were  the 
only  persons  of  much  consequence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
fortnight,  did  not  pay  their  compliments  at  the 
lodge. 

Was  this  a  benefit  or  an  evil  to  the  anxious 
hearts  that  inhabited  there  ?  In  the  first  in- 
stance it  was  perhaps  advantageous.  To  Mrs. 
Maxwell  the  immediate  effect  was  certainly  of 
unmixed  good  ;  for  to  find  herself  once  more  a 
member  of  that  portion  of  the  world,  which 
was  in  truth  all  the  world  to  her,  sufficed,  while 
it  lasted,  to  set  every  sorrow,  difficulty,  and 
doubt,  completely  on  one  side.  If  they  were 
not  all  quite  forgotten,  they  at  least  produced 
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effects  little  more  lasting  than  the  fleeting 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  upon  a  sunny  land- 
scape. Her  hoarded  beauty  was  again  brought 
forth,  her  self-reproaches  almost  deemed  un- 
just, and  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Murray  looked 
forward  to  with  confidence,  as  the  signal  for 
her  Catherine  to  assume  the  title  of  Lady  Tre- 
mordyn,  and  her  little  grandson,  his  richly 
gilded  coronet. 

Miss  Murray  hardly  knew  whether  to  quarrel 
with,  or  welcome  the  guests,  who  thus  cour- 
teously broke  the  retirement  she  meditated. 
The  frequent  companionship  of  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Knowles,  she  acknowledged,  was  an  ad- 
vantage, and  when  she  saw  every  eye  volun- 
tarily, or  involuntarily,  do  homage  to  her 
darling  Kattie,  and  every  ear  seeming  eager  to 
catch  the  gentle  accents  of  her  sweet  voice,  she 
rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  all  this  might  draw 
her  back  to  the  feelings  natural  to  her  age,  and 
prevent  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  her  youth 
to  eat  so  deeply  into  her  heart  as  never  to  be  re- 
moved. She  watched  day  by  day  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  brifrht  smile  that  used  to  seem  like 
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a  feature  in  her  lovely  face,  (so  ever  ready  was 
it  to  cheer  and  to  charm  all  around  her,)  and  as 
she  gradually  awakened  again  to  the  pleasure 
of  conversation,  her  watchful  guardian  was 
ready  to  allow  that  the  trifling  risk  of  prema- 
ture discovery  in  a  neighbourhood  so  remote, 
was  well  paid  for  by  the  happy  effect  of  society 
on  her  spirits. 

As  for  poor  Catherine  herself,  the  gaze  of 
the  first  party  to  whom  she  was  presented  as 
"  Mrs.  James  Maxwell,"  almost  sufficed  to  lay 
her  at  their  feet.  When  Mr.  Knowles  intro- 
duced her  thus  to  the  Craddock  family,  she 
turned  deadly  pale,  but  the  next  moment  a 
feeling  of  shame,  that  belonged  not  to  her,  dyed 
her  fair  cheeks  with  a  blush  that  mounted  even 
to  her  forehead,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  ground, 
utterly  unable  to  encounter  the  bright  and  keen 
glances  that  were  fixed  upon  her.  At  this 
painful  moment  her  cousin  contrived  to  utter 
the  words,  "Courage,  dear  Kattie!"  in  her 
ear.  The  influence  of  her  voice  was  all  power- 
ful with  Catherine,  and  she  obeyed  it  with  all 
the  strength  she  had. 
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The  next  effort  was  far  less  painful.  This 
arose  partly  from  its  not  being  the  first,  and 
partly  from  the  gentle  unobtrusive  manner  of 
Lady  Mortlake,  and  the  unaffected  good  hu- 
mour of  her  daughter. 

By  degrees  she  almost  forgot  that  her  name 
was  feigned,  and  her  position  hovering  between 
rank  and  high  station,  and  something  fearfully 
bordering  upon  infamy.  Yet  Catherine  was 
deficient  neither  in  feeling  nor  delicacy.  But 
she  saw  her  mother  smile  again  with  hope  and 
cheerfulness — her  cousin,  upon  whom  she  leant 
with  more  confidence,  encouraged  the  change — 
her  darling  boy  improved  with  every  passing 
day,  and  a  few  short  months  would  bring 
Colonel  Murray  to  assert  their  rights.  Is  it 
then  wonderful  that  at  eighteen  Catherine  some- 
times suffered  a  feeling  like  returning  happi- 
ness to  flutter  at  her  heart  ? 

But  it  was  not  always  thus.  There  were 
moments,  and  these  not  unfrequent,  when, 
without  the  sustaining  spirit  of  her  cousin,  she 
would  have  wished  to  shrink  back  into  utter 
seclusion,  and  avoid  the  sentence  which  was  to 
decide  her  fate,  unseen  by  all. 
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"  Is  it  possible,"  she  exclaimed  one  morning, 
taking  up  a  list  of  names  and  residences  that 
her  mother  had  written,  in  order  that  no  con- 
fusion might  arise  in  returning  their  visits. 
"  Is  it  possible,  Elizabeth,  that  we  are  really 
making  acquaintance  with  all  these  new  people  ? 
And  I — a  mother  denied  the  title  of  wife — and 
my  child  without  a  name !  Were  you  not  a 
party,  nay,  the  principal,  in  all  this,  how  very 
wrong  I  should  think  it,  Elizabeth  !" 

"And  there  have  been  moments  when  I  have 
thought  so  too,  my  dearest  Catherine — mo- 
ments, ay,  dearest,  hours,  that  I  have  passed 
in  doubtfulness  very  foreign  to  my  temper, 
as  to  whether  I  ought  not  immediately  to 
strike  our  tents,  and  be  off,  rather  than  ex- 
pose you  to  the  possibility  of  being  called  an 
impostor." 

Catherine  shuddered.  ''  O  God  !  Elizabeth  !'' 
she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  ''  is  there 
such  a  possibility  ?" 

"  My  beloved  Catherine,  could  you  believe 
me,  did  I  say  there  were  not  ?  But  I  feel,  my 
love,  that  we  have  only  a  choice  of  difficulties 
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before  us.  Were  we  now  suddenly  to  leave 
this  place,  without  assigning  any  sufficient 
reason  for  aoing  so,  should  we  then  escape  sus- 
picions and  slanders  ?  And  more  rash  still 
would  it  be,  dear  child,  were  we  now  to  pro- 
claim that  none  could  be  permitted  to  approach 
us.  I  confess  to  you,  Catherine,  that  this  faci- 
lity of  access  was  not  what  I  expected  to  find 
in  any  English  neighbourhood.  I  fancied  that 
introductions,  which  we  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  furnish,  would  be  necessary,  and  that  with- 
out them,  we  might  have  been  permitted  to  live 
unnoticed,  wherever  our  persons  were  unknown. 
All  this  visiting  has  come  upon  me  most  unex- 
pectedly, I  confess  ;  but  as  it  is  come,  Kattie,  I 
think  we  must  not  shrink  from  it.  My  brother 
must  be  here  ere  long,  and  then  all  shall  be  set 
right — or — we  will  hide  ourselves  from  the 
world  for  ever,  Kattie." 

The  caress  that  accompanied  this  sad,  yet 
sweet  assurance,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
Catherine.  But  at  this  moment  her  mother 
entered,  looking  gay,  happy,  beautiful — looking 
as  she  used  to  do,  when  her  daughter  had  not  a 
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care  or  a  thought  in  the  world  but  how  to 
please  her  most.  The  same  thought  and  care 
returned,  all  trace  of  sadness  was  chased  away, 
and  Catherine  and  her  cousin  rose  cheerfully  to 
comply  with  the  request  that  they  wouW  be 
ready  to  set  off  exactly  at  two,  to  return  some 
of  these  numerous  visitings. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me." 

SUAKSPEAUE. 

No  sooner  was  it  generally  known  that  Lady 
Mortlake,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  had  visited  the 
strangers,  than  various  persons  classing  them- 
selves among  the  beau  monde  of  Broton,  and 
yet  not  coming  within  Mr.  Knowles'  canvass, 
began  discussing  the  propriety  of  following  the 
example. 

A  certain  Mrs.  Busby,  who  was  one  of  this 
class,  was,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
much  might  be  said  against  it. 

This  lady  had  recently  exchanged  the  single 
blessedness  of  six-and-thirty  for  the  satisfaction 
of  bestowing  herself  upon  a  curate  of  six-and- 
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twenty.  This  might  be  considered  perhaps  as 
imprudent,  but  nevertheless  she  was  a  person  of 
great  discretion,  and  even  after  the  distinguished 
examples  above  cited,  she  ventured  to  demur 
on  the  propriety  of  visiting  Mrs.  Maxwell. 

"  O  yes,  I  dare  say,"  said  she,  with  great 
animation,  "  I  dare  say  they  have  called.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  a  person  like  Lady  Mort- 
kike,  who  may  do  what  she  likes,  or  for  un- 
married girls  like  the  Craddocks,  who  have  no 
responsibilities — but  for  a  young  married  wo- 
man, and  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  it  is  quite 
a  different  affair  ;  and  before  I  call,  I  must 
know  something  more  concerning  the  father  of 
the  child ;  nobody  ever  mentions  him,  I  am 
told,  and  yet  he  can't  have  been  dead  long,  if 
dead  he  is — for  it  is  quite  a  baby — and  a  sweet 
baby  too,  by-the-bye,  and  any  woman  might  be 
contented  to  have  just  such  another;  but  un- 
happily we  all  know  but  too  well  that  this  is 
no  proof  of  honest  birth." 

Mrs.  Busby  did  not  venture  to  say  quite  all 
this  in  public,  but  delivered  it  both  to  her 
young  husband,  who  listened  to  it  with  respect- 
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ful  conviction,  and  to  her  most  particular  friend, 
Miss  Tidwell,  who  also  agreed  with  her  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  attempt,  contrary  to  her  usual 
habits,  to  dissuade  her  father-in-law.  Dr.  Fol- 
lett,  from  venturing  upon  so  dangerous  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

But  Dr.  Follett  had  already  seen  enough  of 
the  family  of  his  little  patient  to  decide  upon 
seeing  as  much  more  of  them  as  possible,  and 
all  the  sensible  remarks  of  Miss  Tidwell  were 
in  vain. 

"  My  family  must  visit  these  ladies,"  was  the 
dictum  pronounced  from  the  arm-chair  of  the 
Doctor,  with  that  firm,  but  good-humoured  ex- 
pression of  the  mouth,  which  may  be  traced 
through  that  division  of  the  human  species  who 
make  the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  for  titer  in  re, 
the  rule  of  their  lives. 

And  thus  did  Miss  Tidwell  find  herself  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  pay  her  compliments  to 
persons  of  whom  "  nobody  knew  any  thinty" — 
a  proceeding  contrary  to  all  her  principles  of 
etiquette,  both  fashionable  and  moral. 

Like  the  sensible  young  woman  she  was  ac- 
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knowledged  to  be,  Miss  Tidwell  immediately 
resolved  to  turn  necessity  to  profit,  and  being 
perforce  obliged  to  a])proach  the  unknown 
danger  herself,  determined  to  use  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  advantage  of  her  friends,  and  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  their  sakes. 

The  result  of  her  observations  shall  be  re- 
lated hereafter,  but  the  impression  made  by 
our  Scotch  friends  on  the  Craddock  family 
must  have  the  first  place  in  the  record  of  Broton 
gossip  concerning  them,  as  it  was  that  which 
was  first  produced. 

The  old  gentleman's  judgment  was  uttered 
in  a  few  words,  pronounced  to  his  friend 
Knowles,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  home 
— for  on  no  occasion,  except  a  dinner  party  or 
a  country  ball,  did  the  active  sylvan  gentleman 
confine  his  free  limbs  within  the  enclosure  of  a 
carriage. 

"  Charming  women,  indeed,  Knowles ;  I  am 
sure  the  whole  neighbourhood  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  finding  them  out,  and  bring- 
ing them  here,  instead  of  giving  us  some  sport- 
ing half-pay  officer,  with  half-a-dozen  poaching 
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sons,  perhaps,  very  charming  women,  all  of 
them." 

The  three  young  ladies  took  leave  of  their 
master  of  the  ceremonies  with  one  single  excla- 
mation only,  by  way  of  commenting  on  their 
new  acquaintance,  and  that  proceeded  from 
Flora,  the  second  sister. 

"  A  perfect  picture,  Mr.  Knowles — quite 
perfect  !*" 

But  no  sooner  was  the  door  of  their  carriage 
closed,  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  all  restraint 
removed,  than  the  following  conversation  took 
place. 

"  Now  remember,  girls,''  began  the  eldest 
Miss  Craddock,  "  whatever  happens  from  call- 
ing on  these  unknown  people,  the  visit  was  no 
mad  frolic  of  mine,  but  was  made  at  the  express 
command  of  my  wise  papa,  and  his  sworn  ally 
and  privy  counsellor,  Mr.  Knowles.  I  think 
these  new  neiglibours  very  suspicious  persons 
indeed.  This  Mrs.  James  Maxwell,  as  they 
call  her,  is  a  great  deal  too  remarkable  and  too 
elegant,  not  to  be  known  by  somebody  in  sucli 
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a  neighbourhood  as  ours — if  she  were  fit  to  be 
known  at  all, 

*'  Mr.  Knowles  knows  her,  Mary,"  observed 
Flora;  "  that  is  quite  enough." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Flora,  he  does  not 
know  her.  I  particularly  remarked  what  he 
said  on  that  point  at  luncheon  to-day.  Papa 
had  just  wit  enough  to  ask  if  these  ladies  had 
any  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
answer  was  perfectly  evasive,  yet  perfectly  in- 
telligible. They  had  fixed  themselves  here 
only  because  Dr.  FoUett  had  so  successfully 
treated   the    illness    of    the    little    boy— non- 


sense 


"  But  did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  and 
figure  ?  I  never  beheld  such  a  perfect  angel  in 
my  life.  I  must  get  her  to  sit  to  me,"  rejoined 
Flora;  but  receiving  no  answer  from  her 
eldest  sister,  she  reiterated  the  question  to  the 
youngest.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  beautiful 
woman,  Caroline  ?" 

"  Good  heavens,  yes  !"  stoutly  answered  Ca- 
roline ;   "  your  own  face  is  very  nearly  as  hand- 
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some,  only  you  are  darker ;  and  I  am  sure 
Mary's  figure  may  stand  a  comparison  witli 
hers  any  day." 

"  And  your  eyes,  Caroline,"  rejoined  Miss 
('raddock,  "  are  incomparably  superior  to  hers." 

"  But  I  cannot  fathom  her  sister,  or  cousin, 
or  whatever  that  Elizabeth  may  be,"  remarked 
Caroline ;  *'  I  cannot  understand  her.  She  is 
not  a  bit  pretty,  but  there  is  something  unac- 
countably free  and  easy  about  her,  and  yet  one 
cannot  call  her  vulgar,  notwithstanding  her 
broad  Scotch.  What  a  beautiful  cape  she  had 
on  !" 

"  That  woman  has  been  an  actress,"  pro- 
nounced Miss  Craddock,  in  an  accent  of  great 
decision,  "  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it.  She  is 
not  handsome,  certainly  ;  but  if  she  wore  rouge, 
and  I  am  positive  she  has  worn  it,  you  would 
see  that  her  eyes,  and  teeth,  and  height  alto- 
gether, would  come  out  just  a  figure  for  the 
stage.  I  am  sure  she  is  something  out  of  the 
common  way — her  manner  is  so  peculiar."" 

"  She  certainly  did  not  appear  to  care  three 
straws  about  W5,"  said  Caroline.     "It  was  so 
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evident  that  she  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  James 
Maxwell  all  the  time." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Miss  Craddock.  "  I 
tell  you  what,  Caroline,  I  will  bet  you  fifty 
pounds  to  a  shilling  that  she  is  going  to  bring 
that  young  woman  out — as  a  singer,  perhaps, — 
I  am  sure  she  can  sing." 

"  But  why  should  actresses  come  here  to 
live  ?"  asked  Flora. 

"  Good  gracious.  Flora !  what  silly  ques- 
tions you  do  ask  !  How  should  I  know  ?  The 
young  Mrs.  Maxwell,  with  all  her  beauty,  looks 
sickly — delicate  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  would 
call  it — and  perhaps  she  has  come  here  for  the 
air." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  Mary,"  said 
Caroline,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  you  may  be  right 
in  your  conjecture  respecting  their  profession — 
she  may  be  something  worse  than  an  actress, 
you  know.  These  very  beautiful  people  are 
seldom  good  for  much,  unless  they  happen  to 
be  quite  comme  il  faut  in  point  of  rank,  and 
that  it  is  very  plain  she  is  not." 

"  Well,  Cary,  let  her  be  what  she  will,"  re- 
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plied  Miss  Craddock,  ''  the  calling  on  her  is  no 
fault  of  mine.  By-the-bye,  did  you  remark  the 
extremely  good  terms  that  Mr.  Knowles  and 
the  Miss  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be  upon?  No 
Mr.  Knowles,  or  Miss  Murray-ing,  but  quite 
in  the  style  of  old  acquaintance.  '  Did  you  see 
this  last  night  ?'  '  Shall  we  see  that  to-mor- 
row?" They  are  mighty  odd  sort  of  people, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  Perhaps,  Mary,""  said  the  pretty  Flora, 
"  they  are  old  acquaintances." 

"  Then  why  not  say  so  ?  Such  concealment 
would  not  speak  very  favourably,  would  it  ?'"' 

"  I  am  sorry  you  both  think  so  ill  of  them, 
for  I  certainly  should  like  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance, if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  Mrs.  James  Maxwell.  I  must  make  a  sketch 
of  her  at  all  events,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to 
cut  her  afterwards.  If  I  cannot  succeed  in 
catching  that  seraph  look  of  hers,  I  must  make 
something  pretty  of  it.  Indeed,  she  is  a  glo- 
rious study." 

"  How  I  do  hate  the  slang  of  art !"  exclaimed 
Miss  Craddock.     "  It  is  only  because  she  looks 
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like  a  picture,  instead  of  a  woman  of  fashion, 
that  you  are  in  such  raptures;  but  that  is  quite 
out  of  my  line.  Of  the  three,  I  infinitely  pre- 
fer the  mother.  She  does  look  like  a  gentle- 
woman, certainly." 

**  Good  heaven,  Mary  !  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  does  not  ?""  said 
Flora. 

"  It  is  a  phrase,  however,  that  I  should  never 
use  in  speaking  of  her,"  replied  her  sister. 
"  She  looks  infinitely  more  fit  for  a  picture  gal- 
lery than  a  saloon." 

"  Exactly  !"  exclaimed  Caroline ;  "  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  cannot  endure  her.  I  know 
she  has  good  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  all 
that ;  but  I  had  rather  look  at  a  woman  who 
had  a  decided  air  of  fashion,  than  all  the  Venuses 
in  the  world  !" 

"  And  so  would  I/'  responded  her  eldest  sis- 
ter,— "  ten  thousand  times  over.  For  instance  : 
Is  not  the  Countess  of  Gatcomb  a  million 
times  more  beautiful  than  this  picturesque 
lady  ?" 

•*0  no!' 
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"Oyes!"  burst  from  the  two  sisters  at  the 
same  moment. 

"Nothing  is  so  idle  as  disputing  about 
taste,"  resumed  Miss  Craddock ;  "  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  sings,  I 
give  it  up.  I  know  exactly  the  sort  of  style  it 
would  be,  and  the  sort  of  effect  it  would  pro- 
duce. She  would  decline  bravuras,  where,  a 
hundred  to  one,  she  could  not  compete  witri 
me,  and  would  keep  to  the  melody  line,  supply- 
ing all  the  defects  of  her  voice  by  the  beauty 
of  her  mouth  and  eyes.  I  am  determined  that 
I  never  will  sino^  if  she  does." 

"  Mr.  Knowles  said  particularly  that  she  did 
not  sing,"  observed  Flora. 

"  He  particularly  did  Jiot  say  it,  Flora,  beg- 
ging your  pardon.  He  said  he  thought,  and 
he  believed — and,  in  fact,  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter.  I  wonder  which  of  them  is  the 
botanist  he  talked  of?" 

"It  is  Miss  Murray,  depend  upon  it,"  an- 
swered Flora.  "  She  looks  as  if  she  would 
like  to  roam  over  heath  and  fell,  without  fears 
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for  complexion  or  fatigue.     It  is  a  fine  animated 
expression  of  countenance." 

"Artist-like  again/'  observed  Caroline. 
"  The  most  remarkable  things  about  Miss  Mur- 
ray, at  least  to  ordinary  eyes,  are  her  pretty 
hands,  the  neat  style  in  which  her  dress  sits, 
and  the  nice  arrangement  of  her  hair.  1  wonder 
if  they  have  a  maid  to  dress  them  ?" 

"•  That  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  have 
not,"  answered  Miss  Craddock,  "No  ladies' 
maid  upon  earth  would  suffer  those  heavy  na- 
tural curls  of  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  to  hang 
about  her  face  as  they  do.  If  hair  does  curl 
naturally,  which  by  the  way  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  a  woman  of  fashion,  a  good  ladies' 
maid  knows  how  to  conquer  it — at  least  in  some 
degree;  but  young  Mrs.  Maxwell's  curls  bob 
about    with    as   little  restraint   as  those  of   a 

child.     I  cannot  endure  that  style  of  head." 

#  #  *  * 

Lady  Mortlake  and   her  daughter   were  the 
next  in  order. 

"  Did  you   ever  see  any  thing   so  beautiful, 
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mamma  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  the  moment 
they  drove  from  the  door. 

"  I  really  never  did,"'  replied  Lady  Mortlake, 
'*  and  her  voice  and  manner  are  as  charming  as 
her  person ;  but  she  does  not  look  happy,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  anxious  watchfulness  in  the 
manner  of  her  cousin  towards  her  that  convinces 
me  she  is  uneasy  about  her  for  some  reason  or 
other.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  have 
been  charmed  with  my  visit.  The  mother  is  a 
very  elegant  woman,  and  Miss  Murray  quite 
delightful." 

"  Don't  laugh,  mamma,  and  say  I  am  going 
to  have  a  romantic  fit ;  but  I  really  never  saw 
any  one  I  liked  so  much  at  a  first  interview,  as 
young  Mrs.  Maxwell.  She  did  not  say  so  many 
bright  things  as  her  cousin,  but  her  eye  and  her 
smile  speak  volumes." 

"  Quite  true,  IMary ;  but  the  smile  is  a  sad 
one,  nevertheless  ....  and  we  know  so  very 
little  about  her  ....'" 

"  She  has  lost  her  husband,  mamma — and 
really,  I  think  she  ought  not  to  be  very  gay." 

"  Oh,    poor    thing !       I    quite    forgot    that. 
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She  looks  so  very  young ;    but   certainly    we 
ought  not  to  quarrel  with  her  air  of  sadness." 

"  Do  you  know,  mamma,  that  I  long  beyond 
all  things  for  Frederic  to  see  her.  I  should  be 
so  delighted  to  make  him  confess  that  she  is 
more  beautiful  than  his  marvellous  Countess." 

"  I  doubt  your  getting  him  to  confess  that, 
Mary.  They  are  both  very  lovely,  but  so  dif- 
ferent, that  whoever  particularly  admires  the 
one,  will  hardly  do  the  other  justice.*" 

"  God  forbid  that  Frederic  should  be  so 
much  in  love  with  Lady  Gatcomb  as  to  make 
him  blind  to  such  perfect  beauty  as  Mrs.  James 
Maxwell's,"  replied  the  young  lady.  "  I  do 
not  like  Lady  Gatcomb." 

"  And  why  not.  Lady  Mary  ?  What  has  the 
beautiful  Countess  done  to  offend  you  ?'''' 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  She  has  not  offended  me ; 
but  I  cannot  bear  her  haughty  look — and  I 
would  not  have  Frederic  marry  her  for  the 
world." 

"  I  should  imagine  that  you  need  not  alarm 
yourself  on  that  point,  n)y  dear,"  said  Lady 
Mortlake.     *'  The  younger  son  of  a  poor  Earl 
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is  not  very  likely  to  win  the  magnificent 
Countess  of  Gatcomb,  with  her  broad  lands 
and  countless  thousands,  for  his  wife/' 

"  I  beg  pardon,  mamma  ;  but  I  differ  from 
you  altogether.  Had  you  seen  Lady  Gatcomb 
turn  her  proud  eyes  upon  Frederic,  as  I  did, 
you  would  not  think  such  a  thing  impossible." 

"  It  certainly  is  not  impossible,"  replied  her 
mother ;  ''but,  trust  me,  Mary,  it  is  not  very 
likely,  though  Frederic  is  reckoned  the  hand- 
somest man  in  London.  At  any  rate,  my  dear, 
I  presume  you  would  consider  I^ady  Gatcomb 
as  a  more  desirable  sister-in-law  than  this  un- 
known young  widow,  beautiful  though  she  be  ?" 

Lady  Mary  coloured,  and  did  not  imme- 
diately answer. 

Lady  Mortlake  looked  at  her,  and  shook  her 
head. 

"  I  believe,  mamma,"  resumed  Lady  Mary, 
"  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  that  Frederic 
should  not  marry  at  all.  When  Philip  returns 
from  Vienna  he  may  marry,  and  sustain  the  an- 
cient race  of  Arundel,  but  as  Frederic  and  I 
are  rather  poor,   I    think   we   had   better   not 
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marry  at  all,  but  live  together,  old  maid  and 
bachelor,  to  the  end  of  our  days.  I  am  sure 
we  should  be  very  happy." 

"  We  shall  see,  my  dear ;  but  I  must  not 
forget  to  fix  a  day  with  your  father  for  asking 
these  agreeable  strangers  to  dinner  ;  and  you 
may  bespeak  Frederic,  if  you  will,  to  meet 
them.     He  quite  lives  at  the  hall  ....'" 

^  ^  nv  -tF 

The  sensible  Miss  Tidwell  said  little,  either 
to  the  Doctor  or  his  lady,  after  making  the 
visit ;  but  her  worthy  father-in-law  was  more 
enchanted  than  ever  with  the  amiable  trio,  and 
his  sleek  lady,  who  dearly  loved  a  quiet  life, 
found  nothing  to  object  to  in  either  of  them, 
but  observed  with  a  gentle  simper — "  The  best 
thing  that  pretty  young  widow  can  do,  my  dear 
Doctor,  is  to  marry  again." 

To  all  this  Miss  Tidwell  answered  nothing, 
but  as  soon  as  she  could  quietly  withdrew  her- 
self, darted  across  the  street,  and  down  the  lane 
which  led  to  Mrs.  Busby's. 

"Well,  Betsey!  The  deed  is  done!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  rushed  into  the  small  parlour 
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where  her  friend  was  arranging  with  some 
pomp  an  ample  collection  of  baby  linen.  *'  We 
have  been." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  them,  Mar- 
garet .^"  inquired  the  matron,  setting  down  the 
two  caps  which  ornamented  both  her  hands, 
each  being  clenched  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
the  form  of  a  child's  head.  ''  Tell  me  exactly 
what  you  think  of  them  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think,  my  dear,"'  (untying  her  bon- 
net and  drawing  off  her  gloves,)  "  that  if  you 
never  spoke  a  wise  word  in  your  life  before,  you 
have  done  it  now.  Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see 
them  I  One  of  them — the  most  hideous  old 
maid  you  ever  saw — must  be  five-and-forty 
if  she  is  a  minute,  and  her  easy  impudence 
shows  pretty  plainly  what  she  has  been  used 
to.  You  know,  Betsey,  nobody  living  can  be 
in  better  society  than  I  am,  and  1  certainly  do 
understand  something  about  manners,  and  style 
—and  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  declare  that  all 

these  women  are  no  better  than  they 

should  be.  You  need  not  repeat  it,  you  know, 
as  coming  from  me  ;    but   I   have  seen  quite 
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enough  to  convince  me  that  these  are  by  no 
means  fit  for  this  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Knowles, 
as  you  well  know,  is  my  special  aversion,  with 
his  quiet  way  of  managing  every  body  ;  but  I 
really  did  not  take  him  for  such  a  fool  as  he  has 
now  shown  himself.  Good  heaven,  Betsey  ! 
that  woman,  that  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  had 
not  one  atom  of  stiffening  in  her  Gigots  I  and 
even  her  white  crape  collar  had  no  more  stiffen- 
ing in  it  than  you  will  put  in  your  dear  baby's 
first  pinafore.  I  don't  choose  to  say  what  she 
looked  like,  for  I  am  not  a  married  woman,  as 
you  are — but  I  think  you  may  guess,  after  what 
I  have  told  you." 

"  That  I  can,  indeed,  my  dear  ! — fast  enough, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  She  is  by  way  of  a  beauty, 
too,  isn't  she  ?" 

"Oh!  quite— such  looks!— such  languish- 
ments ! — such  raising  and  dropping  of  eye-lids  ! 
Her  eye-lashes  are  long  enough,  that's  certain." 

"  I  am  glad  enough,  I  promise  you,  that  I 
was  so  positive  about  not  calling.  I  really  owe 
it  to  Busby  to  be  careful.  But  do  tell  me 
something  they  said.  What  are  their  manners 
like.?" 
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"  Like  ! Their   manners  ?     God 

bless  your  soul,  Betsey,  their  manners  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  exactly  like  themselves. 
They  have  nothing  about  them  that  deserves  to 
be  called  manner.  The  old  maid  was  the  prin- 
cipal talker ;  but  she  soon  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  Doctor  was  the  only  one  of  us 
wise  enough  for  her,  and  she  flirted  away  with 
him  like  mad.  I  wonder  what  she  expects  to 
get  by  it  ?  As  to  mamma,  she  might  just  as 
well  have  left  alone  doing  civil  to  the  young 
widow,  as  she  calls  herself,  for  she  got  little  be- 
side yes  and  no,  and  when  the  old  made-up 
mother  came  in,  you  would  have  thought  she 
meant  to  pass  herself  off  for  a  duchess  at  least." 

"  Bad — very  bad  indeed,  Margaret.  You 
have  an  admirable  talent  at  description,  and 
every  word  you  say  confirms  my  suspicions.  It 
is  impossible,  my  dear,  to  explain  exactly  how, 
or  why,  but  the  fact  is,  that  married  women  do 
understand  and  see  through  these  odious  sort  of 
people  much  more  easily  than  girls  can  do,  and 
depend  upon  it,  Margaret,  I  see  a  great  deal 
more  in   all  these  little  circumstances  of  dress 
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and  manner,  than  you  can  do,  with  all  your 
quickness.  There  will  be  some  pleasure,  my 
dear,  when  the  time  of  discovery  comes — and 
come  it  will,  take  my  word  for  it — there  really 
will  be  some  pleasure  in  watching  the  discomfi- 
ture of  that  conceited  Knowles,  and  your  obstinate 
father-in-law.  I  do  hope  my  confinement  won't 
happen  just  at  that  time,  for  I  should  be  mon- 
strously vexed  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  hearing 
their  lamentations  and  astonishment." 

"  Your  confinement,  Betsey,  will  be  passed 
and  over,  and  another  coming,  for  what  I  know, 
before  that  happens.  You  have  no  notion  of 
their  art  and  cleverness  in  putting  a  decent  out- 
side upon  their  goings  on.  So  mincing  and 
precise  in  their  language,  that  it  is  just  like 
reading  a  book^ — and  yet  the  boldness  of  the 
Miss  gets  the  better  of  her  caution,  for  you 
never  heard  such  a  tongue. — Lord  bless  me ! 
she  was  talking  of  lakes  and  mountains  one  mi- 
nute, of  kings  and  revolutions  the  next,  and 
then  flew  off  about  weeds  and  herbs,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what,  just  as  if  she  had  been  an 
apothecary — and     all    in    such    vulgar   broad 
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Scotch  !  Yet,  to  see  how  easily  men  are  gulled 
by  these  sort  of  women  !  Our  sage  Doctor, 
with  all  his  wisdom,  had  not  the  wit  to  find  out 
that  all  this  was  extremely  unladylike,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  our  first  visit — mamma's  and 
mine  I  mean,  for  the  Doctor,  you  know,  was 
called  in  to  the  child.  But  no,  not  he — he  saw 
nothing  to  find  fault  with,  but  talked  of  Miss 
Murray's  great  talents  all  the  way  home." 

"  That  is  man,  all  over,  my  dear  girl — too 
vain  ever  to  quarrel  with  notice  offered  to  them- 
selves! But,  I  charge  you,  for  my  sake,  Mar- 
garet, not  to  let  your  disgust  prevent  you  from 
seeing  them  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 
You  know  I  cannot  go  out  much  now,  and  I 
shall  be  positively  dying  to  hear  how  things  go 
on.  I  wonder  whether  they  will  get  in  at  Lady 
Monson's  next  soiree — but  I  make  no  doubt  of 
it — any  thing  out  of  the  common,  way,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure — they  will  be  quite  the  rage 
there,  I  daie  say:  but  their /new c?5  will  be 
chiefly  among  the  gentlemen,  depend  upon  it." 

"  You  are  right  there,  dear  girl.     I  am  sure 
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I  hope  Charles  Lucas  will  not  be   such  a  fool 
as  to  begin  Philandering  with  either  of  them." 

'^  If  you  mean  on  my  account,"  said  Miss 
Tidwell,  tossing  her  head,  "  I  do  assure  you,  I 
shall  not  care  a  straw  about  it.  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  I  would  have  Charles  Lucas 
if  he  were  to  ask  me  ;  and  as  to  his  flirting  with 
either  of  these  new  women,  I  protest  and  de- 
clare to  you,  Betsey,  that  I  would  not  look  over 
my  shoulder  to  prevent  it.  If  Mr.  Lucas  has 
not  taste  enough  to  prefer  a  well-connected, 
respectable  girl,  with  a  lady-like  independent 
fortune,  and  established  rank  in  society,  to  such 
travelling  madams  as  these,  it  is  high  time  I 
should  cease  to  think  about  him." 

The  expressive  countenance  of  Miss  Tidwell 
here  became  so  over- clouded,  that  her  friend 
felt  it  necessary  to  chase  the  painful  ideas  her 
words  had  conjured  up,  by  suggesting  others 
more  pleasing,  and  said  cheeringly — "  Come, 
come,  Margaret,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  a 
man  for  an  offence  he  has  not  committed ;  I 
never  saw  any  man  appear  more  in  love  than 
Lucas  did   the  night  we  all   drank  tea  at  the 
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Rices.  He  would  sit  next  you — he  would  be 
partner  with  you  at  speculation — and  he  would 
never  once  let  you  deal  for  yourself.  If  you 
can't  see,  I  can.  I  have  gone  all  through  it 
already,  my  dear,  and  can  read  a  man's  heart 
in  his  eyes,  better  than  you  can,  as  yet.  You 
know  what  I  told  you  the  other  day,  and  I 
tell  you  the  same  now.  If  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  to  give  yourself,  and  your  snug- 
three  thousand  to  a  young  attorney  just  be- 
ginning business,  you  have  only  to  let  Charles 
Lucas  guess  as  much,  and  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  your  dying  an  old  maid,  I  promise  ye." 
A  word  in  right  season,  how  good  is  it  !  Miss 
Tidwell  sprung  from  her  chair,  with  an  air  of 
the  happiest  good-humour,  and  playfully  tap- 
ping the  cheek  of  her  friend,  exclaimed — 
'*  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Betsey  !  I 
won't  listen  to  you  any  longer.  Indeed  I  must 
go  to  Stevens's  to  buy  some  gilt-edged  paper. 
I  know  I  shall  have  to  indite  an  invitation  to 
these  hateful  women.  Lucas  is  always  sure  to 
be  there  at  this  time,  in  his  way  from  the  office. 
I  shall  know  in  a  moment  when  I  speak  to  him, 
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if  be  has  been  introduced  to  them.  Can  I  do 
any  thing  in  town  for  you,  Betsey  ?" 

"  Oh  !  dear,  yes.  I  will  be  so  thankful  if 
you  will  get  me  an  ounce  more  of  this  cotton 
from  Wilson's.  William  Wilson  knows  the 
sort,  I  always  make  him  serve  me.  I  have  got 
three  more  caps  to  work  yet,  besides  finishing 
my  beautiful  frock  here." 

"  You  may  well  call  it  beautiful.  I  never 
saw  such  a  love  of  a  thing  in  my  life.  How 
happy   you    do  look,    Betsey,    with    all    these 

darling  little  things  about  you Well ! 

good  bye — I  must  be  off Good  God  ! 

if  there  is  not  Charles  Lucas  crossing  the 
bottom  of  the  lane  this  very  moment !  How 
horridly  provoking !  isn't  it  ?  Now  I  have 
no  chance  of  seeing  him  to-day.  Where  on 
earth  can  he  be  going  so  early  ?  He  is  after 
something,  I  am  sure." 

"He  cannot  be  going  to  call  at  the  lodge, 
can  he  ?" 

*'  Very  likely.  I  don't  care  where  he  goes. 
It  is  perfectly  too  bad.  The  chimes  went  the 
half  hour  just  when  I  came  in,  and   he  has  no 
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business  to  leave  the  office  till  four.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  get  me  and  my  money,  I  can 
tell  him.  A  young  fellow  that  has  not  fifty 
pounds  in  the  world."' 

At  this  moment  the  town  clock  struck  four. 

"  There,  now  !  Isn't  it  a  shame  ?  Good 
bye,  Betsey.  If  you'll  let  Molly  unlock  your 
paddock  gate,  I'll  go  out  that  way,  and  if  my 
gentleman  is  going  through  the  copse,  I  think  I 
shall  just  nab  him.  Good  bye — tell  Molly  to 
run  with  the  key." 

"  The  gate  is  open,  Margaret.  But  you  will 
never  get  to  Stevens's  that  way.  What  shall  I 
do  for  my  cotton  ?  I  have  not  more  than  three 
or  four  needles-full  left !" 

"  Ask  Mr.  Busby  to  get  it,"  said  her  friend, 

runnins:  off — ''  I  would   not  miss  seeing  Lucas 

this  morning  for  a  pound." 

#  *  *  * 

It  was  neither  in  consequence  of  any  wish 
expressed  by  Mr.  Knowles,  (whom  above  all 
else  on  earth  he  hated,)  nor  yet  because  it  ap- 
peared the  fashion  in  Broton,  (though  that 
might  have  had  some  weight,)  neither  was  it 
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from  any  impulse  of  mere  curiosity,  that  Sir 
William  Wortley  determined  that  his  family 
should  be  among  those  who  paid  their  compli- 
ments to  the  ladies  at  the  lodge.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  Mrs.  Busby  upon  these  ladies, 
backed,  as  we  have  seen  it,  by  the  admirable 
eood  sense  of  Miss  Tid well,  which  determined  the 
Knight  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of  the  mansion, 
the  possession  of  which  he  had  so  greatly 
coveted,  and  of  which  he  had  been  so  vexa- 
tiously  deprived. 

"  Look  sharp,  Adam — and  see  you  sift  out 
all  that  can  be  got  from  the  servants.  I  said 
I'd  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  them,  and 
it  shall  go  hard  with  me,  but  I  will  keep  my 
word." 

*'  To  be  sure  it  shall,  sir,"  said  Adam. 
"  We'll  see,   Adam,    what  this    clever    Mr. 
Knowles  gets  by  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
me." 

"  To  be  sure  we  will,  sir,''  said  Adam. 
"  Now  understand,  Adam,  what  we  are  about. 
Squire  Knowles,  the  immaculate  tory,  chooses 
to  pass  these  women  off  to  the  neighbourhood 
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as  vestals.  I  am  told  they  are  queer,  Adam, 
and  I  suspect  this  is  no  news  to  the  'squire; 
now  mark,  Adam — let  us  give  him  rope  enough, 
and  see  what  he  will  do  to  himself,  and  his  po- 
pularity, when  he  has  cajoled  all  the  stiff  rumps 
in  the  county  to  bow  and  curtsey  to  his 
dear  friends,  I  will  blow  them  up  sky-high, 
and  show  them  for  such  as  they  are.  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  I  will  do  it,  Adam." 

"  To  be  sure  you  will,  sir,"  said  Adam. 

"  Well  then,  Adam,  it  is  your  part  to  find 
out  all  you  can — my  information  is  tolerably 
probable,  and  if  we  can  back  it  up  a  little,  it  will 
do." 

"  To  be  sure  it  will,  sir,"  said  Adam. 

Such  was  the  conversation  which  took  place 
between  the  reformer,  and  his  useful  son,  during 
a  tete-a-tete  which  followed  the  commands 
issued  to  his  lady  wife,  that  she  and  her  eldest 
daughter  w^ere  to  call  at  the  lodge. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
great  politician  ventured  upon  this  singular 
scheme  of  vengeance,  solely  upon  the  surmises 
and  inuendoes   of    Mrs.   Busby.      That   lady, 
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and  her  confidential  friend  were,  it  is   true,  at 
the  bottom  of  it ;  but  what  they  had  guessed 
vaguely,  became,  as  it  passed  through  the  fer- 
menting process  of  repetition,  by  many  saintly 
lips,  of  a  strength   and  flavour  that  suited  the 
reformer  well.     The  form  which  the  story  had 
taken  by  the  time  it  reached  Sir  William  was 
this — that  Mr.  Knowles  had,  during  one  of  his 
numerous    tours,    seduced    a    Scotch    girl    of 
respectable  family — that  the  child  just  arrived 
with   its  mother  at  the  lodge  was  his — that  he 
had  taken  the  house  expressly  for  this  lady — 
and  had  promised  her  family  that   if  he  could 
contrive  to  make  the  Broton  neighbourhood  re- 
ceive and  visit  her,  he  would  marry  her  in  a  few 
months  under  the  name  of  the  widow  Maxwell. 
There  were  several  circumstances  which  lent 
an  air  of  probability  to  this  absurd  fabrication. 
Mr.  Knowles  was  known  to  have  recently  made 
more  than    one  excursion   into  Scotland.     He 
had  purchased  the  lodge  at  a  price  which  made 
it  any  thing  but  a  profitable  speculation,  and 
that    for   no   ostensible   reason   whatever — and 
more  than  all  else,  he  had  shown  a  degree  of 
feverish    anxiety  to  have     the  family  he  had 
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placed  there,  visited,  which,  as  Mr.  Cantwell, 
the  retired  brewer,  observed,  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  (setting  a  special  providence  aside) 
by  the  fact  that  the  ladies  were  very  particular 
ladies  to  him. 

"  Let  me  but  prove  the  half  of  this,  Adam," 
said  the  knight,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  with 
earnest  thankfulness,  as  he  quitted  the  door  of 
Mr.  Cantwell ;  '*  only  the  half  of  it,  Adam, 
and  I  shall  thank  God  for  it,  with  as  much  fer- 
vour as  I  did  for  the  election  itself.""* 

When  the  visit  of  the  Wortley  family  was  to 
be  made,  their  highly  emblazoned  carriage  con- 
veyed them,  though  the  distance  between  the 
two  houses  was  very  trifling ;  but  Sir  William 
had  that  sort  of  reverence  for  the  vehicle,  which 
button-making  and  other  handicrafts  are  apt  to 
engender,  so,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  his  daughter,  he  drove  in  good  style  to  the 
lodge. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  ladies  of  the 
family  were  quite  ignorant  of  its  chief's  motives 
for  choosing  that  they  should  make  this  visit, 
and  his  son  Adam  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
reveal  it.     Some  of  Mrs.  Busby's  imaginings, 
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as  well  as  the  histories  that  had  grown  out  of 
them,  had  reached  Lady  Wortley  and  her 
daughters,  but  if  "  papa  "  had  commanded 
them  to  make  a  visit  to  the  county  jail 
they  never  would  have  dreamed  of  remon- 
strating. And,  moreover,  Jemima's  remark, 
that  •'  let  them  be  what  they  would,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  visit  them,"  was  of  itself  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  in  this  instance  obey  wil- 
lingly a  command,  that  was  at  all  times  irre- 
sistible. 

On  the  occasion  of  all  former  first  visits, 
Miss  Murray  had  made  decided  and  effectual 
efforts  to  direct  the  greater  part  of  the  conver- 
sation to  herself  and  her  aunt,  feeling  that  it 
was  only  by  gentle  degrees  she  could  hope  to 
heal  the  broken  spirit  of  poor  Catherine,  and 
lead  her  back  to  society.  But  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wortley  all  her  efforts  were  in  vain.  He 
came  expressly  to  make  acquaintance  with  "  the 
young  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  the  child,'' 
and  to  her  only  would  he  speak. 

If  Mr.  Knowles  piqued  himself  upon  a  rapid 
and  sure  perception  of  character,  his  arch-enemy 
Sir  William  was  at  least  equally  confident  in' 
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and  proud  of,  his  ability  and  keenness  in  the 
squeezing  out  of  facts.  He  would  have  fear- 
lessly wagered  his  knighthood  to  a  wooden  nut- 
meg, with  the  'cutest  citizen  of  New  England, 
that,  starting  fair,  he  would  beat  him  in  the 
discovery  of  any  hidden  fact  that  the  art  of 
questioning  could  be  made  to  develope. 

He  began,  as  was  usual  with  him,  to  propi- 
tiate his  qiiestionee  in  a  delicate  and  eloquent 
strain  of  compliment. 

"  I  hail  your  arrival,  madam,  as  a  blessed 
augury  of  the  goodness  of  Providence  to  these 
regions.  Peace  and  gentleness  never  wore  a 
fairer  form  in  which  to  visit  and  assuage  the 
sorrows  of  mankind.  It  has  been  the  will  of 
God,  Mrs.  James  Maxwell,  that  our  county 
should  be  harassed  (as  in  truth  all  counties 
have  been)  by  the  struggle  between  might  and 
right.  The  Lord  be  praised,  however,  it  is  over  ! 
They  have  placed  themselves  on  the  same  side, 
madam,  and  henceforward,  by  the  blessing  of  $ 
Providence,  we  may  look  forward  to  enjoying 
with  thankfulness  the  gentle  graces  of  female 
society,  in  the  place  of  political  jarrings,  and 
the  angry  eloquence  of  rival  factions." 
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Catherine  bowed  in  silence.  What  could 
even  Miss  Murray  have  said,  in  answer  to  such 
a  speech  ? 

"  Has  our  fair  neighbour  been  residing  where 
political  opinions  have  run  high  ?" 

''  I  have  never,  sir,  entered  much  into  the 
politics  of  any  country,  and  of  late  have  resided 
but  little  in  my  own/* 

These  words  seemed  to  reach  the  ears  of  Miss 
Murray,  who  stopping  short  in  what  she  was 
saying  to  Lady  Wortley,  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  cousin. 

Catherine  coloured,  but  returned  the  glance 
by  a  slight  smile,  as  if  to  tell  her  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear, 

"  So,  so — the  girl  is  English — her  accent 
proves  that — and  has  not  been  lately  in  her 
own  country — visiting  in  Scotland  at  the  time 
it  happened — that's  clear." 

Such  would  have  been  the  next  words  of  Sir 
William  Wortley  had  he  been  compelled  to 
think  aloud  ;  but  as,  happily  for  himself,  he 
was  under  no  such  obligation,  he  only  said,  in 
the  hope  of  making  that  which  was  clear,  clearer 
still— 
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"  O  !  ...  indeed  ?  abroad  t  You  have 
lived  much  abroad,  Mrs.  James  Maxwell.'^ 
May  I  ask,  my  dear  madam,  what  part  of  the 
continent  has  been  so  happy  as  to  afford  you  a 
home  r 

A  delicate  flush  again  heightened  the  colour 
of  Catherine,  as  she  replied,  "  Our  residence 
has  not  been  a  fixed  one,  sir  ;  we  have  travelled 
much," 

"  Then  you  have  visited  Rome — the  seat  of 
the  immortal  republic?" 

''  No,  sir,  I  have  never  been  at  Rome." 

"  And  your  beautiful  infant,  Mrs,  James 
Maxwel),what  country  has  the  honour  of  calHng 
him  her  citizen?  All  Broton  speaks  of  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  your  child,  madam — on 
what  happy  shore  was  it  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
he  should  be  born  ?'' 

"  I  must  ever  consider  my  little  boy  as  Eng- 
lish born,"  replied  Catherine,  blushing  deeply, 
and  vainly  stiiving  to  restrain  the  tears  that 
almost  blinded  her. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  James  Maxwell," 
resumed  the  knight,  "  whether  your  sweet  babe 
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has  been  christened  yet  ?  How  old  is  he  P 
Upon  my  word  he  is  the  loveliest  child  I  ever 
saw.  Your  nurse  was  kind  enough  to  let  me 
have  a  look  at  him  yesterday  in  the  copse 
avenue.     How  old  is  he  ?" 

'*  Three  months,  sir,"  pronounced  Catherine, 
almost  sobbing. 

"  Sweet  little  fellow  !  Such  a  child  is  indeed 
a  blessing.  What  name  have  you  given  him, 
Mrs.  James  Maxwell .?" 

"  Theodore  is  the  name  of  my  little  boy," 
replied  Catherine,  struggling  to  shake  off  her 
emotion,  and  angry  with  herself  for  suffering- 
feeling  of  any  kind  to  enter  into  a  conversation 
with  such  a  man  as  her  new  acquaintance. 

"  Theodore!"  muttered  Sir  William;  Mr. 
Knowles's  name  was  Arthur,  and  for  a  moment 
he  felt  rather  discomfited ;  but  recollecting 
how  necessary  concealment  was  to  both  the 
parents,  he  settled  it  with  himself  that  TheO" 
dore,  a  name  so  much  out  of  the  common  way, 
Mas  particularly  well  chosen  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  May     I     ask,"     again    rejoined     the     re- 
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former,    "  whether   you   have    lately   been    in 
Scotland?" 

"  Catherine,  do  let  these  ladies  see  the  coins 
that  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  yes- 
terday," said  Miss  Murray  ;  "'  it  was  you,  I 
think,  who  undertook  to  take  care  of  them  till 
we  see  ]\Ir.  Knowles,  who  can  doubtless  tell 
us  all  about  them." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Sir  William,  with  rather  a 
peculiar  accent,  and  not  a  little  vexed  at  this 
interruption  to  a  conversation  which  had  hither- 
to proceeded  so  very  greatly  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  tears  and  blushes  of  poor  Catherine  having 
been  strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ  of  all  he  had 
heard,  and  the  truth  of  which  he  had  come  on 
purpose  to  discover. 

The  investigation  was,  however,  cut  short  for 
the  present.  Catherine  thankfully  profited  by 
the  opportunity  made  for  her^  and  left  the  room 
to  return  no  more ;  sending  the  coins  in  by  a 
servant,  who  gave  a  whispered  message  to  Miss 
Murray. 

This  circumstance,  more  satisfactory  and 
convincing  than  all  the  rest,  gave  Sir  AVilliam 
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that  agreeable  sort  of  emotion  which  he  was 
wont  to  call  "  thankfulness,''''  and  which  always 
arose  within  him,  whenever  any  of  liis  plots 
and  plans  were  likely  to  succeed. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  meanwhile,  did  her  utmost  to 
get  up  something  like  conversation  with  Lady 
Wortley,  but  in  this  her  success  was  very  in- 
different. Sickly,  sad,  and  silent,  both  from 
nature  and  habit,  Lady  Wortley  did  little 
more  than  reply  in  monosyllables  to  every  ob- 
servation addressed  to  her.  Mr.  Adam  occu- 
pied himself  altogether  with  his  hat  and  cane, 
(reserving  his  individual  researches  for  such 
fortunate  moments  as  might  hereafter  bring 
him  in  contact  with  the  denizens  of  the  kitchen,) 
and  Jemima,  enchanted  beyond  measure  by  the 
easy  vivacity  and  graceful  good-humour  of 
^liss  Murray,  chatted  away  with  a  degree  of 
freedom  and  enjoyment  that  she  recalled  after- 
wards with  perfect  astonishment,  such  feelings 
being  quite  unusual  with  her  in  the  presence  of 
her  august  father. 

Accident,  which  led  their  conversation  a  little 
from  the  common-place  of  morning  visit  gabble, 
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seemed  likely  to  establish  a  greater  degree  of 
intimacy  between  them  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  set  to  which  Jemima 
belonged. 

Miss  Murray  had  that  morning  taken  one  of 
her  dearly  loved  solitary  rambles  before  break- 
fast, the  especial  object  of  which  was  to  reach  the 
ruins  of  St.  Swithin"'s,  an  old  abbey,  of  whose 
former  splendour  and  sanctity  the  local  records  say 
much,  and  which  still  presents  one  small  speci- 
men of  its  former  architectural  elegance  ;  but 
the  fragment  stands  upon  a  spot  so  darkly  re- 
mote, that  it  is  less  known  and  visited  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  This  spot  Miss  Murray  had 
failed  to  reach,  having  mistaken  the  instructions 
given  her  by  a  peasant  from  whom  she  had  in- 
quired the  way,  and  she  no^y  asked  Miss  Wort- 
ley  what  the  distance  was,  and  what  the  best 
way  to  get  there. 

"  It  is  three  miles  from  hence,"  replied  Je- 
mima,— "  that  is,  if  you  go  by  the  foot-path  the 
whole  way;  but  the  carriage-road  is  much 
more,  and  indeed  no  carriage  can  approach 
safely  within  a  mile  of  it." 
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"  But  I  must  certainly  go  by  the  foot-path 
the  whole  way,  for  I  have  no  carriage,  Miss 
Wortley  ;  and  the  ruin  must  positively  be  seen 
without  delay ."*"' 

Jemima  longed  to  say,  "  Let  me  show  you 
tlie  way  to  it ;"  but  though  by  no  means  of  a 
shy  or  timid  temper,  her  courage  now  failed 
her,  and  she  replied,  with  a  blush  that  seemed 
the  result  of  her  eagerness  to  recommend  her 
favourite  walk — "  Indeed  you  are  very  right — 
it  is  a  scene  of  enchantment,  and  the  foot-path 
to  it  is  almost  as  lovely  as  the  spot  it  leads  to.*" 

"  Do  you  take  three  mile  walks  to  look  at 
ruins,  IMiss  Wortley  ?"  inquired  Elizabeth. 

"  And  longer  still,  sometimes,  to  look  at  any 
thing  a  little  out  of  the  common  way." 

"  And  who  are  your  companions,  may  I 
ask  ?" 

"  Myself  alone,"  replied  Jemima. 

There  was  something  in  this  answer,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  that  awakened  in  Miss  Murray  a 
wish  to  be  better  acquainted  with  her. 

"  I  must  engage  this  ardent  young  pedes- 
trian,  Kattie,   as  a  morning    companion  occa- 
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sionally.  She  is  very,  very  odd — sometimes 
almost  uncouth  in  manner — but  evidently  full 
of  intelligence,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  en- 
dure the  wear  and  tear  of  frequent  companion- 
ship better  than  most  people." 

Sir  William's  impressions  from  the  visit  were 
most  satisfactory  ;  and  comfortably  assured 
that  the  character,  and  perhaps  the  happiness, 
of  the  man  he  quietly,  but  heartily  hated,  were 
in  his  power,  he  determined  to  persevere  in  his 
neighbourly  attentions  to  the  fair  strangers  till 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  denounce  them  to  tho 
Broton  public,  as  "  people  no  better  than  they 
should  be."" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Here  is  his  oath  for  love,  his  honour's  pawn." 

Shakspeare. 

Lady  Monsok,  meanwhile,  was  still  too  fully 
occupied  by  receiving  and  amusing  a  brilliant 
succession  of  fine  friends  at  the  hall,  to  retract, 
or  even  to  remember,  the  sentence  she  had  pro- 
nounced against  Mr.  Knowles'  tenants.  That 
gentleman,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  interfere  to 
change  it,  and  for  about  a  month  no  exclusion 
could  be  more  complete  than  that  in  which 
Ashwood  held  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Broton.  Frederic  Arundel  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual entirely  exempted  from  the  estrangement. 
He  might,  indeed,  using  his  mother's  phrase, 
be  said  to  "  live  at  the  hall,"  and  spite  of  all 
the  cautions  of  liis  Mentor — whose  attention,  un- 
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fortunately  for  him,  was  now  drawn  elsewhere, 
— his  heart,  his  intellect,  his  senses  became  the 
unresisting  slaves  of  Lady  Gatcomb.  Strange 
indeed  would  it  have  been,  had  he  escaped. 
The  irresistible  consciousness  of  being  beloved 
— that  charm  which  often  when  there  is  none 
other  to  aid  it,  has  been  found  all-powerful — 
now  wound  itself  round  him,  with  all  the  added 
strength  that  surpassing  beauty,  transcendent 
intellect,  enchanting  grace,  and  imposing  station 
could  give  it. 

Haughty,  cold,  almost  imperious  to  others, 
to  him  she  was  all  that  woman  can  be,  when 
every  power  of  her  changeful  nature  is  braced 
to  the  one  sole  object  of  being  loved. 

But  though  the  strength  of  his  resistance 
weakened  day  by  day,  Frederick  Arundel  did 
not  yield  to  this  passion,  without  an  attempt, 
at  least,  to  examine  the  character  of  the  woman 
who  inspired  it,  with  some  portion  of  the  caution 
he  had  promised  his  friend  to  use.  But,  alas  ! 
the  power  that  led  him  onward  was  too  strong 
for  that  which  held  him  back.  His  struggles 
were  like  the  futile   efforts  of  a  young  hound, 
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for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the  leash — he 
tries  to  bound,  to  curvet,  to  start  aside — but 
the  one  who  runs  beside  him  is  more  powerful 
than  himself — and  at  last  he  submits  to  the 
yoke,  without  a  gambol  more. 

Yet  still  the  decisive  moment  had  not  come. 
She  felt  herself  secure  of  his  love,  and  did  not 
wish  to  hasten  it.  This  interval  was  the  most 
delicious  of  her  existence.  Even  while  her 
heart  burned  to  hear  him  pledge  himself  her 
own  for  ever — even  while  she  panted  for  the 
moment,  when  his  avowed  devotion  should  jus- 
tify her  pouring  forth  upon  his  bosom  the  pas- 
sionate tenderness  that  filled  her  soul,  she 
shrunk  from  hastening  on  the  moment  that 
must  change  the  tone  of  the  delicious,  though 
unspoken,  sentiment  which  united  them.  And 
who  that  remembers  her  former  existence  can 
wonder  that  she  should  love  to  linger  thus 
through  moments  such  as  she  now  enjoyed  ? 

Thwarted  ambition  had  galled  her  young 
heart  in  the  very  morning  of  existence,  till  it 
became  callous  to  every  feeling  for  which  a 
woman  would  wish  to  live.     The  same  fearful 
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passion  had  followed  her,  like  a  dark  phantom, 
through  every  hour  of  her  youth.  Lovely  in 
vain,  no  gentle  wish  to  please  had  ever  checked 
her  in  the  desperate  pursuit  of  the  one  great 
object  of  her  early  life.  And  even  at  last, 
when  the  splendid  hope  of  all  her  lingering 
years  was  realized — when  she  held  the  objects 
of  her  whole  ambition  in  her  grasp — even  then, 
though  she  wore  her  honours  with  a  glow  of 
pride  that  fluttered  like  pleasure  round  her 
heart,  she  could  not  mistake  it  for  happiness. 

But  now,  as  she  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  fine 
countenance  of  young  Arundel, — when  she  saw 
the  kindred  passion  mounting  to  his  eye,  as  his 
ardent  glance  met  hers, — when  she  felt  that  all 
she  had  so  sadly  pined  to  have,  and  had  at  last 
so  darkly  won,  gave  her  the  delicious  power  of 
raising  into  splendour  the  man  she  loved — then 
the  happy  woman  triumphed,  and  she  seemed 
to  hug  each  delightful  moment  as  it  passed — 
and  wished  it  longer. 

Nor  was  young  Arundel  unconscious  that  the 
present  flowery  moments  were  among  the  most 
delicious  that  human  existence  has  to  offer  -and 
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he,  too,  seemed  to  fear  lest  any  change  should 
rob  it  of  its  charm.  Perhaps,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  vaunted  prudence  somewhat  re- 
strained the  eagerness  with  which  he  would 
have  pleaded  for  her  hand — so  that  day  after  day 
of  passionate  devotion  slid  away,  and  still  left 
him  unfettered  by  any  declaration. 

Several  unexpected  engagements  had  arisen 
to  delay  the  purposed  invitation  of  Lady  IVfort- 
lake  to  the  Mrs.  Maxwells  and  Miss  Murray 
— but  at  length  they  were  over,  and  the  card 
sent — a  family  consultation  having  decided  that 
the  party  asked  to  meet  them,  should  consist  of 
the  Craddock  family,  Mr.  Knowles,  Dr.  FoUett, 
and  two  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 

"  Good  at  need," 
and  ever  conveniently  ready  to  take  up  the  ne- 
ver broken  threads  of  many  harmless  flirtations, 
which  they  carried  on  with  most  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  county. 

As  Frederic  Arundel  was  a  sportsman,  it  fre- 
quently happened,  during  the  autumn  months, 
that  he  never  saw  his  family  till  they  all  met  at 
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dinner,  and  as  he  now  invariably  dined  at  the 
hall,  more  than  a  week  had  passed,  during  which 
his  mother  and  sister  had  scarcely  seen  him  at 
all,  excepting  one  day  when  they  also  dined  at  Sir 
Herbert  Monson's.  TJpon  this  occasion  it  was 
impossible  even  for  good  Lord  Mortlake  him- 
self, though  the  most  simple-minded  and  unob- 
servant of  human  beings,  not  to  perceive  what 
was  going  forward.  To  the  ladies  the  affair  was 
of  course  as  clear  as  light — but  to  one  of  these 
it  brought  neither  pleasure  nor  triumph,  but 
much  deep  and  heart-felt  pain. 

Lord  and  Lady  Mortlake  were  certainly  not 
insensible  to  the  great  advantages  of  so  brilliant 
an  alliance,  but  Lady  Mary  saw  nothing  in  it 
but  the  mortification  of  being  united  in  close 
connexion  with  a  person  before  whom  her  spirit 
quailed,  and  with  whom  she  believed  it  utterly 
impossible  that  her  darling  Frederic  could  be 
happy. 

Whatever  avowal,  or  interchange  of  opinion 
took  place  between  the  favoured  young  man''s 
parents  after  this  visit,  his  sister  sadly  ponder- 
ed her  own  reveries  in  silence,  and  awaited  the 
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expected  announcement  of  his  engagement  with 
Lady  Gatcomb,  as  the  final  blow  to  all  her 
dearest  visions  of  happiness. 

To  live  with  Frederic,  and  if  he  married  to 
doat  upon  his  wife  and  children,  had  been  her 
favourite  day-dream  through  all  the  happy  years 
of  her  young  life,  and  no  other  attachment,  of  a 
more  exclusive  nature,  had  as  yet  arisen  to  make 
it  fade  upon  her  fancy.  But  she  could  never 
"  doaf  upon  Lady  Gatcomb,  of  that  she  felt 
very  sure,  and  her  brother's  brilliant  prospects 
which  began  to  be  pretty  generally  talked  of, 
made  her  more  low  spirited  and  unhappy  than 
she  had  ever  felt  in  her  life. 

In  truth,  the  triumphant  Countess  indicated 
very  little  wish  or  thought  to  make  herself  be- 
loved by  Mr.  Arundel's  family.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  consciousness  of  her  distin- 
guished station,  she  felt  an  enamoured  woman's 
pleasure  in  bestowing  upon  the  idol  of  her  love, 
all  the  honours  and  treasures  she  so  greatly  glo- 
ried in  possessing,  but  here  the  generous  devo- 
tion stopped.  For  him  she  could  not  do  too 
much, — but  for  his  family   she  felt  that  her  al- 
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liance  was  so  proud  a  distinction,  that  they  must 
hail  it  with  a  degree  of  gratitude  and  joy  which 
it  required  no  attentions  on  her  part  to  render 
complete — and  would  have  considered  any  pecu- 
liar observance  shown  to  Lord  and  Lady  Mort- 
lake  as  both  unnecessary  and  degrading,  while 
it  no  more  entered  into  her  head  to  take  any 
flattering  or  affectionate  notice  of  his  young 
sister,  than  it  would  have  done  to  pay  her  court 
to  a  kitten  that  belonged  to  him. 

It  was  certainly  the  greatest  proof  he  had 
yet  given  of  being  madly  in  love,  that  this  want 
of  observance  had  passed  unnoticed  before  his 
eyes.  Lady  Mary  saw  that  it  did,  and  spent 
half  the  night  in  weeping. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  dinner  party  at  Lord 
Mortlake's  was  in  the  week  following. 

Lady  Mary,  as  if  to  console  herself  for 
having  given  so  many  thoughts  to  a  person  she 
did  not  like,  began  talking  to  her  father  at  the 
breakfast,  which  followed  this  visit  to  the  hall, 
of  her  new  favourite  Mrs.  James  Maxwell. 

"  I  hope  the  Miss  Craddocks  will  not  so 
overtalk  my  new   friend,   papa,  as  to  prevent 
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your  hearing  her  speak — I  am  very  anxious  for 
your  judgment  of  her — both  person  and  man- 
ner. To  my  taste  she  is  the  most  fascinating 
woman  I  ever  saw." 

"  Is  she  as  handsome  as  the  majestic  Countess 
of  Gatcomb,  Mary.?'' 

The  cheeks  of  Lady  Mary  tingled,  and  for  a 
moment  she  did  not  answer.  At  length  she 
said  in  as  composed  a  tone  as  she  could  assume, 
"  I  do  not  particularly  admire  Lady  Gatcomb, 
papa."" 

"  No  !  Then  I  suspect,  my  dear,  that  I  shall 
not  particularly  admire  your  Mrs.  Maxwell,  for 
our  tastes  do  not  seem  to  accord,  Mary.  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  so  beautiful  a  woman  as 
Lady  Gatcomb.'' 

"  O  yes;  T  know  she  is  very  beautiful,"" 
replied  Lady  Mary,  with  a  sigh. 

Lord  Mortlake,  with  a  kindness  of  nature 
that  inclined  him  to  love  almost  every  body, 
had  yet  a  distinct  place  in  his  affections  for  his 
young  daughter  ;  and  though  it  had  not  occurred 
to  him  on  the  preceding  day,  that  the  noble 
lady  who  so  evidently  appeared  disposed  to  be- 
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Stow  herself  and  her  princely  possessions  on  his 
son,  had  failed  in  respectful  observance  either 
to  his  lady  or  himself,  he  had  wondered  why, 
if  she  loved  Frederic,  she  had  not  taken  more 
notice  of  Mary,  and  the  sigh  that  now  seemed 
to  pass  from  his  ear  to  his  heart,  convinced  him 
that  the  inattention  had  pained  her. 

The  best  consolation  that  suggested  itself 
-was  the  return,  if  only  for  a  day,  of  the  brother 
she  so  dearly  loved  ;  and  without  explaining  his 
reasons  he  turned  suddenly  to  Lady  Mortlake, 
and  said,  "  Do  let  us  get  Frederic  among  us 
for  that  day  at  least — it  is  an  age  since  we  have 
had  him  at  dinner.  Stay,  Mary,  give  me  the 
pen  and  ink,  and  some  paper — I  will  write  him 
an  invitation  myself." 

Lady  Mary  set  the  writing  materials  before 
him,  and  was  again  going  to  leave  the  room, 
when  he  stopped  her  by  saying,  "  You  must  seal 
it  for  me,  Mary."  He  then  read  aloud — "  Lord 
Mortlake  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Arundel,  and  requests  the  honour  of  his  com- 
pany at  dinner,  on  Wednesday  next  at  seven 
o'clock." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Lady  Mary  smiled  her  approval. 

"  This  must  bring  him  papa  !  I  am  so  glad 
that  he  will  see  her  at  last  ! " 

"  See  who,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  James  Maxwell." 

"  See  her !  .  . .  Yes  he  will  see  her,  my  dear. 
But  I  suspect  it  signifies  but  little  whom  he 
sees  now.  And  so  much  the  better,  Lady  Mary, 
if  you  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of  his 
losing  his  heart  to  the  young  widow  at  the 
lodge— for  Knowles  confesses  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  her.  However,  that  does  not  make 
any  difference  now.  I  shall  like  very  much  to 
see  her  myself — and  so  will  Frederic  too,  I 
dare  say — though  he  is  so  much  in  love." 

The  note  was  immediately  given  to  a  servant, 
and  conveyed  to  the  hall,  where  its  effect  was 
considerably  more  important  than  its  noble  wri- 
ter anticipated. 

Though  Frederic  Arundel  continued  to  talk 
as  usual  about  going  out  every  morning  to 
shoot,  the  time  he  now  devoted  to  that  amuse- 
ment was' not  much.  Seldom  was  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  lingering  breakfast  removed  at  the 
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hall,  before  Frederic  presented  himself  there, 
upon  some  pretence  or  other.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  new  pamphlet  necessary  for  every  one  to 
read — at  another  a  curious  old  tome,  for  the  eye 
of  the  learned  Countess  alone.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  arrived  just  as  Lady  Gatcomb  descend- 
ed to  breakfast,  because  he  had  left  his  watch 
in  the  drawing-room  on  the  preceding  evening, 
having  lent  its  minute  hand  for  the  use  of  one 
who  was  dealing  a  pack  of  cards  against  time — 
at  another,  he  presented  himself,  armed  cap  a 
pie  for  the  chace,  in  order  to  inquire  en  route, 
if  the  ladies  intended  to  ride,  and  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  costume  and  steed 
were  changed,  and  the  young  man  again  at  the 
door  of  the  mansion,  before  the  heavy  butler  had 
followed  the  last  footman  from  the  breakfast- 
room. 

At  the  time  his  father's  note  reached  him, 
Frederic  was  seated  alone  beside  Lady  Gatcomb 
in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  but  rarely  used 
during  the  morning,  and  to  which  he  had  of 
late  pretty   constantly  found  his  way,  without 

L   2 
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thinking  it   necessary  to  frame  any  excuse  at 
all. 

He  read  the  address  of  the  note,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  From  my  father  !  "  When  he  had 
read  the  contents  he  put  it  into  liady  Gatcomb's 
hands,  saying  with  a  smile — "  This  is  rather 
an  ingenious  mode  of  reproaching  me  for  my 
lonjr  absence  from  home." 

Lady  Gatcomb  coloured  as  she  read  the 
note — "  Do  they  reproach  you,  Mr.  Arundel  ? 
....  Then  it  is  time,  sir,  that  you  should  cease 
to  seek  the  society  of  those,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  you  is  a  cause  of  reproach," 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  moved  towards 
the  door. 

" Good  heaven !  "  exclaimed  Arundel,  "what 
have  I  said — what  has  my  father  said  to  deserve 
such  an  interpretation  ? — Tiady  Gatcomb,  this  is 
cruelty,  this  is  tyranny." 

He  had  intercepted  her  progress,  and  now 
stood,  almost  trembling  with  emotion,  before 
her. 

She  remained  still  and  looked  at  liim  with  an 
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expression  in  which  admiration,  pride,  and  love, 
were  blended. 

**  What  would  you,  Arundel  ? "  she  said, 
turning  slowly  from  the  passionate  gaze  that 
met  her  own.  "  It  were  better  I  should  leave 
you." 

"  Never !  never  !  "  he  exclaimed,  falling  at 
her  feet.  "  Tell  me  that  my  daring  hopes  and 
wishes  are  presumptuous,  wild  and  desperate — 
tell  me  that  you  do  not,  cannot — will  not  love 
me,  Augusta — but  stay  to  tell  me  so.  Leave 
me  not  !  .  .  .  For  God's  sake  do  not  leave  me  !'"* 

"Frederic!"  murmured  the  Countess  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  raise  him — "  Dear  Fre- 
deric !...." 

That  moment  was  decisive.  At  sight  of  the 
majestic  countenance,  so  often  seen  to  look  on 
others  in  all  the  cold  severity  of  unchecked 
pride — to  see  that  "  goddess  port"  troubled, 
agitated,  and  every  lovely  feature  beaming  with 
unutterable  love  for  him — at  sight  of  this,  all 
fear,  all  caution  were  forgotten,  and  in  one  burst 
of  uncontrollable  emotion,  his  heart,  his  hand. 
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his  life,  were  offered  to  the  Countess  of  Gat- 
comb. 

Few  women  can  ever  have  experienced  a  rush 
of  feeling  so  violent,  so  overpowering,  so  new, 
yet  so  delicious,  as  that  which  now  seemed  to 
seize  upon  every  sense  and  sentiment  of  Lady 
Gatcomb,  and  left  them  in  Elysium.  The  dire- 
ful passion  of  ambition,  though  repeated  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  it  may  take  possession 
of  a  female  spirit,  can  never  be  congenial  to  it — 
and  where  lives  the  woman,  who  gifted  with  the 
magic  greatness  of  beauty,  does  not  feel  how 
infinitely  nearer  and  dearer  to  her  heart  is  the 
homage  it  elicits,  than  all  the  pomp,  and  state 
that  waits  upon  high  condition  ? 

This  sweet  triumph  was  now  fully  felt  by 
Lady  Gatcomb  for  the  first  time.  Hitherto,  if 
she  had  gloried  in  her  loveliness,  it  was  only  as 
for  an  additional  jewel  in  the  rich  regalia  of  her 
pride  and  power  ;  but  now  the  consciousness  of 
her  beauty  stole  upon  her  mind  with  all  the 
melting  softness  of  a  woman's  fearful  hope,  and 
gave  so  new  and  exquisite  a  grace  that  Arun- 
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del  as  he  looked  at  her  blushing  cheek,  exclaim- 
ed in  ecstacy,  "  Is  it  possible  this  matchless 
creature  can  be  mine  ! — Are  you — O  tell  me — 
speak — are  you  my  own  Augusta  ?  " 

She  answered  not  by  words,  but  bending  the 
imperial  head  he  had  so  often  studied  as  a  thing 
to  wonder  at,  she  leant  for  a  moment  in  silence 
on  his  bosom,  and  a  passionate  burst  of  tears  i  e- 
lieved  the  fulness  of  her  heart. 

Never,  certainly,  had  this  lovely  woman  ap- 
peared so  lovely  as  during  the  few  short  moments 
in  which  she  thus  yielded  wholly  to  the  gentle 
feelings  of  her  nature.  But  she  had  lived  too 
long  in  the  idolatry  of  her  own  greatness,  not 
to  feel,  as  this  first  burst  of  passion  subsided, 
that  her  dignity  had  been  compromised  by  this 
unchecked  display  of  it.  Yet  Arundel  looked 
so  delightfully  happy,  that  her  self-reproaches 
were  neither  very  lasting  nor  very  bitter. 

Withdrawing  herself  gently  from  the  arms 
of  her  lover,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
she  remained  for  several  minutes  struggling 
to  overcome  emotions,  which  she  felt  too 
plainly   were  overcoming  her.        Nor   was  the 
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struggle  ineffectual :  when  she  removed  her 
hands  and  again  raised  her  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Arundel,  it  was  no  longer  the  face  of  a  fond 
trembling  woman  that  beamed  upon  him,  but 
an  enamoured  peeress,  who  claimed  him  for  her 
own. 

There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  at  that  moment,  a  tinge  of  haughtiness 
mingling  with  the  passion  that  still  shot  from 
them,  which  suddenly  recalled  to  Mr.  Arundel 
the  phrase  Mr.  Knowles  had  once  used  to  de- 
scribe her,  and  the  words  *'  terrible  in  her  beau- 
ty," almost  burst  from  his  lips.  A  pang  like 
the  presage  of  future  suffering  shot  through  his 
bosom  at  the  recollection,  but  his  young  and 
warm  affections  had  been  too  powerfully 
awakened  to  let  this  sad  emotion  last,  and  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  age  and  character,  he  im- 
plored the  lovely  mistress  of  his  destiny  to  ra- 
tify her  generous  avowal  of  answering  love,  by 
putting  an  early  period  to  that  worthless  por- 
tion of  his  existence  which  must  pass  before  he 
micrht  call  her  his  own  for  ever. 

Lady  Gatcomb  was  fully  conscious  that  she 
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had  no  cause  to  blush   for  her  choice,  though 
she  schooled  herself  for  the  unchecked  vehe- 
mence with  which  she  had  avowed  it — resuming, 
therefore,  all  her  wonted  dignity  and  grace,  she 
laid  her  hand,  almost  with  solemnity,  in  that  of 
Mr.   Arundel,  and  said,    "  Having  avowed  my 
love,  Frederic,  I  can  have  no  wish  so  ardent,  as 
to  feel  that  love  sanctified  by  your  being  my 
husband.     But   we  must  not  quite  forget   the 
world,   nor  the  world's  laws.     We  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the   penalty  which  large  estates  and 
variety  of  property  bring  with  them.  You  shall, 
however,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  ca- 
pricious delays  on  my  part.    I  am  your  affianced 
wife,  Frederic,  and   ready  to  record  the  whis- 
pered vow  which  made  me  so,  before  the  altar. 
To  facilitate  the  unpleasant,  but  necessary  bu- 
siness that  must  precede  this,  I  will  immediate- 
ly return  to  my  London  house,  instead  of  going, 
as  I  intended,  to  visit  my  estates  in  Yorkshire. 
My  lawyer,  Frederic,  shall  communicate  to  your 
family  my  wishes  as   to  the  settlement  of  my 
property.     I  think   not  that   your  friends  will 
.disapprove  the  disposition   of  it  which  I  shall 

l5 
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propose,  at  least  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall 
have  no  reasonable  ground  to  do  so." 

Something  like  another  pang  shot  athwart 
Frederic's  heart,  as  she  made  this  speech — but 
it  was  chased  by  the  look  of  melting  love  with 
which  she  once  more  regarded  him,  as  a  second 
time  she  rose  to  leave  the  room.  Again  he 
would  have  detained  her,  but  in  truth  she  had 
need  to  be  alone,  and  she  told  him  so  in  a  voice 
so  faltering,  and  with  a  cheek  so  pale,  that  while 
he  adored  her  the  more  for  the  lovely  weakness, 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  part  with  her. 

She  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  Frederic 
Arundel  remained  standing  a  few  paces  within 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  quite  as  much 
overpowered  as  the  beautiful  being  who  had 
left  him  there — and  almost  breathless  with  rap- 
ture, hope,  and  something  very  nearly  akin  to 
terror,  at  the  deed  he  had  done. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  The  symmetry  of  youth,  the  grace  of  mien, 
The  eye  that  gladdens,  and  the  brow  serene. 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair. 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  that  will  not  let  our  looks  repose. 
But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view." 

Byron. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  accepted  lover  was  to 
communicate  his  happiness  to  his  family. 

He  sought,  and  found  Lord  Mortlake  in  his 
library,  and  informed  him  with  a  very  becom- 
ing mixture  of  modesty  and  pleasure,  of  the 
splendid  addition  to  the  family  honours,  which 
his  happy  destiny  had  won. 
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His  father  cordially  and  affectionately  wished 
him  joy. 

"  At  this  moment  particularly,  my  dear  Fre- 
deric," said  the  gratified  parent,  "  when  the 
career  of  active  life  which  I  anticipated  for  you 
has  been  so  unexpectedly  checked  by  the  loss  of 
Broton,  such  a  marriage  is  most  fortunate  ;  and 
my  pleasure  in  it  is  the  more  perfect,  because  I 
know  you  too  well  to  believe  that  any  advan- 
tages would  have  induced  you  to  form  this  en- 
gagement, if  your  heart  could  not  have  ratified 
it.     She  is  indeed  a  most  lovely  woman." 

"  In  truth,  my  dear  father,"  replied  the  still 
agitated  young  man,  "  my  heart  did  more  than 
ratify  the  engagement,  or  it  would  never  have 
been  made.  I  love  Lady  Gatcomb  most  devo- 
tedly. You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  I  have 
some  tincture  of  romance  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  would  rather,  much  rather,  that  her  rank  were 
less  distinguished,  and  her  fortune  less  magnifi- 
cent. I  am  aware  that  I  could  not  prudently 
marry  a  woman  without  money,  but  the  at- 
tachment I  have  formed,  and  even  the  lovely 
object  of  it,  would  be  more  completely  what  I 
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could  have  wished,  were  the  difference  between 
our  positions  less  conspicuous.  I  should  be 
better  pleased,  my  lord,  if  her  great  estates 
were  diminished  to  one  tenth  their  actual  value, 
and  if  her  rank  were  such  as  to  permit  my 
giving  her  consideration,  instead  of  receiving 
it  from  her.  Yet  I  should  ill  deserve  my  hap- 
piness were  I  ungracious  enough  to  quarrel 
with  the  shape  in  which  it  comes." 

"  Why  I  confess,  my  dear  Frederic,"  replied 
his  father  smiling,  "  you  do  a  little  remind  me 
of  the  French  saying — '  La  mariee  est  trop 
belle.'  Be  not  alarmed,  Frederic ;  you  will 
speedily  become  reconciled  to  this  part  of  the 
business.    But  I  hope  .  .  .  .  " 

Lord  Mortlake  stopped,  as  if  unwilling  to 
express  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

"  What  is  it  you  hope,  my  dear  father  ?" 

"  Why,  I  hope,  Frederic,  that  your  fanciful 
objection  to  Lady  Gatcomb's  rank  and  riches 
may  never  take  a  show  of  reason  from  any 
haughtiness  on  her  part  towards  Lady  Mary." 

•'  Oh,  fear  not !"  replied  Mr.  Arundel  eager- 
ly,  "  she  is  much  too  noble,  too  high-minded, 
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and,  I  believe,  much  too  sincerely  attached  to  me, 
not  to  be  all  I  could  wish  to  my  dear  sister. 
But  where  are  my  mother  and  Mary  ?  Should 
I  not  tell  them  too,  of  the  happiness  that  awaits 
me  ?  and/'  he  continued,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  it  is  very  nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
which  to-day  must  be  eaten  at  the  hall,  though 
T  will  not  fail,  sir,"  he  added  smiling,  "  to 
have  the  honour  of  accepting  your  polite  invi- 
tation for  Wednesday." 

•'  That  is  well,  Frederic.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  .  .  .  But  leave  it  to  me,  will  you, 
to  tell  Mary  of  all  this  ?  You  will  find  your 
mother,  I  think,  in  the  drawing-room." 

Lady  Mary  received  the  intelligence  from 
her  father,  exactly  in  the  manner  he  had  antici- 
pated. It  certainly  was  far  from  giving  her 
pleasure,  nevertheless  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  joy  it  so  evidently  gave  him,  and  she  pro- 
mised him,  with  great  sincerity  of  purpose,  to 
conquer  a  feeling  that  was  perhaps  selfish,  and 
certainly  unwise. 

Lady  Mortlake  congratulated  her  son  in  a 
manner  that  perfectly  satisfied  him,  for  though 
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she  certainly  felt  that  Lady  Gatcomb  was  not 
in  all  respects  exactly  the  woman  she  would 
have  selected  as  his  wife,  and  Lady  Mary's 
sister,  yet  there  was  so  much  in  the  connexion 
to  do  them  all  honour,  that  she  would  have 
deemed  herself  inexcusable,  had  she  suffered 
such  a  feeling  to  appear. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Lady  Gatcomb 
found  an  opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  Arundel 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  leave  the  hall  on 
the  morrow. 

"  I  shall  prefer,"  she  said,  "  communicating 
to  my  cousins  the  intelligence  so  important  to 
me,  by  letter,  rather  than  in  person.  You,  Fre- 
deric, have  seen  the  mention  of  the  union  for 
which  I  am  going  to  prepare,  produce  an  emo- 
tion that  none  other  must  witness.  I  shall  write 
of  you  as  I  ought.  Perhaps  I  might  not  speak 
so  well — and  in  giving  you  my  hand,  I  must 
also  give  you  a  wife  who  has  never  been  found 
weak,  or  wanting  in  the  respect  she  owes  her- 
self." 

"  To-morrow,  Augusta ! — Is  it  possible  that 
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you   can   go   to-morrow  ?  It  was  my   mother's 
wish  to  have  waited  on  you  ..." 

"  I  must  postpone  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her." 

"  Then  I  must  follow  you,  Augusta."" 

"  Indeed  you  must  not,"  she  replied  firm- 
ly ;  "  Kemember  what  my  errand  is,  and  you 
may  surely  be  reconciled  to  my  absence." 

Again  a  painful  feeling  mixed  itself,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  subdue  it,  with  the  happiness 
that  swelled  at  his  heart. 

"  It  should  have  been  my  office,"  thought 
he,  "  to  hasten  through  the  tardy  preparations 
that  must  precede  our  marriage,  and  not  hers  !  " 
But  his  conscience  whispered  that  it  was  un- 
grateful to  Heaven,  and  to  her,  thus  to  permit 
a  shade  of  discontent  to  fall  upon  such  blessings 
as  surrounded  him — again  the  feeling  of  wound- 
ed delicacy  was  forgotten,  and  again  might 
Lady  Gatcomb  read  the  power  of  her  charms, 
in  the  speaking  eyes  of  the  man  she  loved. 

The  guests  who  had  been  invited  to  meet 
Lady  Gatcomb  at  the  hall,  were  by  this   time 
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nearly  all  dispersed,  and  the  Countess  found 
no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  Lady  Monson  from 
those  who  remained,  and  announcing  to  her 
the  necessity  she  was  under  of  leaving  the  hall 
on  the  morrow.  All  suitable  regret  was  ex- 
pressed— the  adieux  on  all  sides  were  made, 
and  the  noble  lady,  with  her  retinue  of  courier, 
and  out-riders,  dashed  through  the  high  street 
of  the  little  town  on  her  way  to  London,  with 
the  same  conspicuous  splendour  which  had 
marked  her  arrival  about  a  month  before. 

During  this  important  month,  another  love 
affair,  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  carried  on 
in  the  same  mansion,  which  some  circumstances, 
connected  with  our  story,  render  it  necessary  to 
mention. 

Lady  Monson's  invitation  to  the  pretty  Lucy, 
brought  her,  radiant  in  blushes,  and  smiles,  to 
the  dangerous  precincts  of  the  hall  within 
twenty  four  hours  after  it  was  given. 

The  Count  Potemsky  was  in  ecstacy  at  be- 
holding her,  and  excepting  when  occasionally 
occupied  in  calculating  how  many  francs  Miss 
Wortley'^s  imputed   fortune  would   amount  to. 
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he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  Hall  to  its  new  and  innocent 
guest. 

He  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  made  an 
impression  on  her  romantic  fancy,  which  it 
required  not  half  the  devotion  he  now  mani- 
fested to  render  fatal  to  her  peace. 

Gentlemen  of  his  character  and  education  are 
in  general  not  slow  to  perceive  when  the  atten- 
tions they  bestow  have  produced  the  effect  de- 
sired. Poor  Lucy,  with  the  unfixed  principles 
of  an  ill-taught  child,  the  heated  imagination  of 
a  premature  reader  of  all  sorts  of  books,  (ex- 
cepting such  as  might  have  done  her  service,) 
and  the  confused  notions  of  one  totally  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  station  a  Polish  Count 
held  in  it,  was  at  once  and  for  ever  lost  in  a 
mist  of  brightly-tinted  vapour,  that  poisoned 
while  it  intoxicated  her  very  soul. 

Count  Potemsky  was  no  novice  in  affairs  of 
the  heart,  and  knew  well,  where  and  when  to 
make  display  of  his  devotion,  and  where  and 
when  it  best  befitted  his  purposes,  to  keep 
it  closely  veiled  from  all  but  its  unfortunate 
object. 
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His  assiduities  to  Lucy  were  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  individual, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  lamentable  inter- 
course between  them  was  totally  unknown,  and 
the  nature  of  it,  at  least,  completely  unsus- 
pected by  the  gay  circle  around  her. 

That  individual  was  Lady  Gatcomb ;  per- 
haps, from  her  temper,  the  very  last  person 
in  the  world  to  discover  an  amour,  especially 
between  persons  of  whose  presence  she  was  often 
scarcely  sensible.  But  accident  had  discovered 
to  her  what  she  felt  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
knowing,  and  when,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Count,  which  took  place  about  a  week  before 
her  own,  she  remarked  the  trembling  lip  and 
livid  paleness  of  his  victim,  the  full  conviction 
of  the  wretched  girl's  situation  reached  her 
mind,  and  remained  upon  her  memory  more 
like  the  recollection  of  some  tragic  scene  upon 
the  stage,  than  the  remembrance  of  any  occur- 
rence of  real  life.  But,  though  unnamed  to 
any,  it  did  remain  there,  and  became  after- 
wards a  circumstance  of  no  trifling  importance 
to  herself. 

^  ^  *  *  * 
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Within  a  few  hours  after  Lady  Gatcomb's 
departure,  Frederic  Arundel  paid  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Knowles.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
entered  his  house  since  the  morning  he  break- 
fasted there,  and  the  only  time  he  had  seen  him 
since  the  dinner  party  of  the  same  day.  A 
letter  from  Lady  Gatcomb  to  the  Admiral  had 
been  sent  back  from  the  Park  Lodge,  where 
she  left  it  as  she  drove  through,  and  Mr. 
Arundel  had  little  doubt  that  the  news  of  his 
engagement  with  the  lovely  writer  was  already 
travelling  through  the  town.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  a  sort  of  desperate  determination  of 
getting  a  disagreeable  scene  over  that  he  now 
sought  the  Mentor  whose  voice  he  had  so  com- 
pletely disregarded. 

Mr.  Knowles  received  him  with  an  open 
palm,  but  a  covert  smile,  and  Frederic  accepted 
tlie  one  without  appearing  to  perceive  the 
other. 

"  I  must  wish  you  joy,  Arundel.  Is  it  not 
so .?"  said  Mr.  Knowles,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  no  intention  of  alluding  to  the  past. 
"  But  you  will  not  doubt,"  he  added  with  an 
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expression  of  genuine  feeling,  "  that  I  wish 
you  joy  and  happiness  to  your  heart's  content, 
without  my  saying  so." 

"  Knowles,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  his 
friend,  cordially  returning  the  pressure  of  his 
hand. 

"  Your  father  tells  me  that  I  am  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  dinner  to-day — 
but  I  fear  you  will  be  but  so  so  company. 
When  his  heart  and  soul  are  absent,  even 
Frederic  Arundel  can  make  but  a  sorry  com- 
panion." 

"  As  long  as  you  are  with  me,  Knowles,'' 
replied  the  young  man,  "  a  part  at  least  of  my 
heart  and  soul  will  not  be  absent.  I  see  that 
you  are  inclined  to  spare  me  on  the  neglect 
I  have  manifested  for  your  counsel,  but  though 
grateful  for  your  forbearance,  I  must  beg  to 
testify  that  I  have  fully  redeemed  the  pledge  I 
gave,  and  have  studied,  deeply,  the  heart  and 
character  of  the  woman  to  whom  I  have  com- 
mitted my  happiness.  I  know  that  I  have 
placed  an  awful  deposit  in  her  hands — and, 
trust  me,  I  have  not  decided  upon  doing  so, 
lightly." 
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"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  is 
impossible  there  can  be  any  among  your  friends 
who  will  not  witness  with  pleasure  an  alliance 
so  brilliant,  and  so  every  way  desirable." 

Arundel  felt  the  if  run  cold  into  his  heart. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  better  turned  than  his 
friend's  compliment,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  his 
tender  conscience  which  made  him  fancy  that  it 
was  not  uttered  in  the  love  of  their  former  in- 
tercourse. The  idea  cost  him  a  sigh,  but 
nothing  further  was  said  in  any  way  alluding 
to  his  engagement,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  Mrs.  Maxwells  and  Miss  Murray, 
whose  names  had  been  unheard  and  totally 
unremembered  by  Frederic  during  the  impor- 
tant period  which  had  elapsed  since  they  were 
made  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Lady 
Monson's  table. 

"  How  do  they  turn  out,  Knowles  .?*"  said  he. 
"  If  the  young  widow  have  a  mind  at  all  an- 
swering to  her  face,  I  should  think  that  you 
too  might  be  upon  the  verge  of  losing  your 
boasted  liberty." 

"  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  is  much  too  young 
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to  be  my  wife,  Arundel ;  and  though  I  have 
seen  her  nearly  every  day,  and  sometimes  al- 
most all  day  long,  it  has  never  entered  my 
head  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  She  is  a  very 
uncommon  sort  of  person,  and  were  you  not  so 
preoccupied,  I  should  have  felt  considerable 
interest  in  watching  her  effect  upon  you.  How- 
ever, you  will  see  her  to-day ;  and,  spite  of  the 
sevenfold  shield  that  protects  your  heart,  I 
think  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  never  saw 
a  lovelier  woman." 

"  And  her  singularly  entertaining  Scotch 
cousin,  Knowles  ?  Does  she  too  stand  a  further 
acquaintance  well  ?" 

"  I  think  she  does,'''  replied  Mr.  Knowles. 

#  #  #  #  # 

The  whole  party  were  assembled  in  Lady 
Mortlake's  drawing-room,  before  the  stranger 
ladies  made  their  appearance.  The  carriage 
which  brought  them  had  been  delayed  by  a 
trifling  accident,  and  something  of  apology  and 
explanation  followed  their  entrance. 

Mr.  Arundel  had  been  obliged  to  undergo 
the  open,  unmitigated  hand-shaking,  and  con- 
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gratulations  of  Mr.  Craddock  and  Dr.  Follett, 
with  the,  at  least,  equally  disagreeable  hints 
and  inuendos  of  the  three  black-eyed  sisters  ; 
and  having  replied  to  them  all  as  well  as  he 
might,  he  took  refuge  for  a  few  moments  at  a 
distant  window  of  the  large  saloon.  There, 
while  apparently  looking  at  a  herd  of  deer  at 
no  great  distance,  his  thoughts  completely 
quitted  the  party  he  was  in,  and  flying  onward 
to  the  time  when  the  lovely  figure  his  memory 
had  conjured  up  should  be  ever  near  him,  ren- 
dered him,  unconsciously,  so  perfect  a  picture 
of  an  "  absent  lover,"  that  the  three  Miss 
Craddocks,  and  the  two  Mr.  Hetheringtons, 
found  materials  for  as  many  good  things  as  it 
was  possible  for  eyes  to  speak  within  the  time 
that  he  continued  to  be  so  engaged. 

At  length  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie, 
and  led  involuntarily  to  turn  his  head  towards 
the  company,  by  the  sound  of  a  voice,  which, 
when  he  had  heard  it  once  before,  struck  him 
as  the  sweetest  he  had  ever  listened  to;  but  its 
tone  had  been  almost  forgotten  amidst  the 
storm  of  passion  that  had  since  swept  over 
him. 
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The  first  figure  in  the  group  which  met  his 
eye  was  that  of  Mrs.  James  Maxwell,  and  the 
first  feeling  that  her  appearance  suggested  was 
that  of  astonishment.  In  any  other  it  would 
have  been  admiration  ;  but  Arundel  could  only 
feel  wonder  that  any  woman  so  surpassingly 
lovely,  could  present  a  contrast  so  complete  as 
her  person  and  appearance  offered  to  that  of 
the  majestic  beauty  whose  slave  he  had  vowed 
to  live.  It  was  the  faultless  beauty  of  both, 
which  even  now,  in  the  very  hey-day  of  his 
love,  kept  his  judgment  suspended,  that  made 
this  contrast  so  remarkable. 

They  were  indeed  unlike.  The  last  evening 
he  had  passed  with  Lady  Gatcomb,  left  upon  his 
memory  .^n  idea  of  her  dazzling  splendour, 
more  bright  and  brilliant  than  he  had  ever  seen 
it  before.  It  was  that  image,  robed  in  crimson- 
velvet,  and  enriched  with  gems ;  lofty,  com- 
manding, imperial,  in  its  conscious  power,  which 
his  fancy  had  recalled  as  he  stood  apart  to  think 
of  her.  The  woman  who  alone,  of  all  he  had 
ever  seen,  could  dare  compete  with  her  in 
beauty  now  stood  before  him,  with  a  simplicity 
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of  dress,  and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  at  least 
as  remarkable  as  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
his  affianced  bride. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  black  crape,  without  any 
ornament  whatever  ;  and  though  a  black  satin 
slip  might  in  some  degree  atone  for  the  absence 
of  starch,  (that  favourite  substitute  for  grace, 
so  dear  to  Miss  Tidwell,)  the  careless  gigots 
still  hung  drooping  from  her  elegant  shoulders, 
in  utter  defiance  of  feather-bags,  or  whalebone 
hoops.  The  natural  curls  too,  still  clustered 
I'ound  her  lovely  face,  and  the  absence  of  the 
coiffeur^s  art  was  quite  as  conspicuous  as  when 
Miss  Craddock  first  remarked  it.  Yet  there 
she  stood,  rivetting  every  eye,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and,  for  a  moment  at  least,  every  one 
present,  not  even  excepting  the  ladies,  were 
only  restrained  by  ceremony  from  honestly  ex- 
claiming, ''  How  beautiful !'" 

It  was  not,  however,  this  magic  beauty  only 
which  still  kept  the  eye  of  Mr.  Arundel  fixed 
upon  her,  after  all  others  were  civilly  with- 
drawn. He  felt  as  if  beauty  had  done  its  worst 
upon  him,   and  that  he  could  now  safely  gaze 
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upon  it,  in  any  form,  without  further  danger ; 
but  there  was  something  in  her  countenance 
and  manner  so  untarnished  by  the  world,  (such 
was  the  phrase  that  suggested  itself  to  him  as 
he  looked  at  her,)  that  he  deemed  that  young 
head  no  unworthy  study  for  a  philosopher. 
There  was  too  in  the  appearance  of  Catherine 
somewhat  that  seemed  to  school  his  judgment, 
and  read  a  startling  lesson  to  his  taste.  If 
that  gentle  aspect,  that  delicate  simplicity, 
that  youthful  lightness  of  form,  and  that  sweet 
voice  that  seemed  to  ask  indulgence  for  the 
words  it  spoke — if  all  these  were  necessary  to 
constitute  such  a  being  as  stood  before  him, 
how  was  it  that  he  had  yielded  his  heart  and 
soul  to  one  who  was  made  up  of  their  very 
contraries  ? 

This  question,  bold,  naked,  and  stripped  of 
all  subterfuge,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  with 
a  sudden  plainness  that  electrified  him. 

He  almost  started,  and  instantly  withdrew 
his  eyes ;  but  as  he  did  so,  unfortunately  en- 
countered those  of  Mr.  Knowles  fixed  upon 
him  with  an  expression  that  made  him  colour 
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violently,  and  without  claiming  acquaintance, 
as  he  might  have  done,  with  Catherine  and  her 
cousin,  he  turned  again  towards  the  herd  of 
deer,  and  resolutely  meditated  on  the  fasci- 
nations of  a  queen-like  brow  and  a  majestic 
form. 

He  had  not,  however,  quite  recovered  the 
tone  of  his  former  reverie,  when  his  sister  ap- 
proached him. 

"  For  the  short  time  that  remains  to  us,  for 
this  one  day  at  least,  dearest  Frederic,"  said 
she,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  "  for  this 
one  evening,  be  with  us  in  spirit.  Let  me  pre- 
sent you  to  my  new  friends.  I  want  your 
judgment  to  sanction  mine,"  she  added  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  think 
I  may  venture  to  love  this  beautiful  Mrs. 
Maxwell  so  very  much  as  I  am  inclined  to 
do." 

Mr.  Arundel  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  fol- 
lowed Lady  Mary  to  the  sofas  near  the  fire. 
An  introduction  to  the  three  ladies  followed, 
and  finding  himself  called  upon  to  remember 
that  he  was  at  home,  he  sat  down  by  Miss 
jVIurray. 
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It  was  almost  impossible  to  enter  into  any  con- 
versation with  this  charming  woman,  however 
indifferent,  without  immediately  perceiving  that 
she  possessed  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of 
giving  grace  and  interest  to  trifles.  In  her  hands 
"  the  weather"  seemed  a  fair  object  of  discussion, 
and  the  news  of  a  market-day  worth  listening 
to — for  she  had  the  faculty  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  whatever  subject  was  started,  an  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  expression  that  it  would 
probably  have  suggested  to  no  one  else. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  also  seated  near  her,  and 
contrived  to  lead  her  into  a  conversation  with 
his  friend  so   unlike   the  inanity    of  talk  that 

^  generally  precedes  the  announcement  of  dinner, 
that   the   quarter  of    an  hour    which    followed 

f^  put  Mr.  Arundel  more  at  his  ease  with  her 
than  he  had  expected,  or  perhaps  intended 
to  be. 

When  at  length  the  dinner  was  announced. 
Lord  Mortlake  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
and,  according  to  etiquette,  Mr.  Arundel  should 
have  given  his  to  her  daughter.  But  some 
feeling  prevented   this,  and  carelessly,  as  if  by 
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forgetfulness,  he  offered  it  to  Miss  Murray, 
continuing,  as  he  did  so,  the  conversation  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

"  By  heaven,  he  is  afraid  of  her  !"  muttered 
Mr.  Knowles,  as  he  watched  the  manoeuvre. 
But  it  was  not  audibly,  and  himself  taking 
possession  of  the  delicate  hand,  which  few 
would  have  resigned  the  right  to  touch, 
he  followed  Lord  Mortlake  with  the  air  of 
being  so  particularly  well  pleased,  that  one 
might  have  fancied  his  declaration  respecting 
his  own  freedom  not  quite  sincere. 

The  party  continued  long  at  table,  for  con- 
versation went  on  gaily  at  every  part  of  it. 
Lord  Mortlake  found  his  graceful  neighbour 
very  agieeable.  Dr.  Follett  had  a  hundred 
lively  anecdotes  collected  since  his  last  visit,  for 
Lady  Mortlake.  The  handsome  Hetheringtons 
found  enough  to  say  to  all  the  young  ladies, 
and  had  Mr.  Knowles  been  bent  upon  seducing 
Mr.  Arundel  from  his  allegiance  to  Lady 
Gatcomb  by  the  fascinations  of  either  or  both 
the  cousins,  he  could  not  have  exerted  himself 
more  to  render  their  conversation  animated 
and  delightful. 
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The  evening  too  went  well,  and  even  ]\Iiss 
Craddock  was  very  near  departing  without 
having  discovered  any  great  additional  defects 
in  their  new  neighbours.  But  during  the  last 
half  hour  a  trifling  contretems  occurred,  which 
not  only  revived  all  her  theatrical  suspicions, 
but  gave  them  great  additional  strength. 

This  young  lady  had,  as  was  usual  with  her, 
kept  undisputed  possession  of  the  pianoforte — 
her  sisters  singing  with  her,  exactly  what  she 
bade  them,  and  the  two  Hetheringtons  turning 
leaves,  and  hunting  trios  with  equal  skill  and 
patience.  So  far  all  was  well,  and  even  Flora 
was  heard  to  ask  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  to  sit 
to  her  for  a  sketch,  without  eliciting  any 
thing  beyond  a  slight  sneer — for  both  Mrs. 
James  Maxwell  and  Miss  Murray  had  deci- 
dedly declined  either  to  play  or  to  sing. 

The  carriages  were  ordered,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Craddock  announced.  The  last  roulade  of 
Miss  Craddock  was  completed,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen were  enveloping  the  three  sisters  in 
their  shawls,  when  a  servant  entered  to  inform 
Mr.   Craddock,   that  the  groom  who  attended 
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the  carriage  was  not  yet  returned  from  the 
town,  whither  he  was  gone  to  deliver  sundry 
notes  for  Miss  Craddock,  adding,  however,  that 
"  he  would  be  back  in  no  time," 

"  Then  for  no  time  you  must  sit  down  again, 
girls,"  said  the  'squire,  "  for  it  won't  do  to  drive 
with  my  horses  through  my  lord's  half  dozen 
gates  without  a  servant." 

The  company  re-seated  themselves,  and  for  a 
moment  there  seemed  some  danger  that  the 
spirits  of  the  party  were  flagging. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Mrs.  Maxwell,"  said 
Lord  Mortlake,  ''  that  neither  you  nor  your 
cousin  ever  sing  or  play  ?" 

"  I  have  not  quite  said  so,  my  Lord,"  an- 
swered Catherine,  smiling. 

"  Then  I  think  we  misunderstood  you. 
Lady  Mary,  do  try  if  you  have  influence 
enough  to  induce  either  of  these  ladies  to  make 
Craddock  forgive  his  groom  for  being  tardy." 

Lady  Mary  made  the  attempt  most  will- 
ingly, but,  without  either  refusing  or  comply- 
ing with  her  entreaties,  Catherine  turned  to- 
wards   Miss   Craddock,  who    happened    to  be 
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next  to  her,  and  gently  withdrawing  her  shawl, 
said," 

"  This  I  believe  will  be  the  most  effectual 
way  of  obtaining  Lord  Mortlake's  object. 

"O  no,  Mrs.  Maxwell,"  persisted  Lady  Mary, 
*'  tliat  is  not  fair  ;  ]VIiss  Craddock,  I  am  sure, 
must  be  tired  to  death  ;  besides,  nobody  ever 
refuses  papa  any  thing  he  asks.  You  don't 
know  that  yet,  but  as  I  hope  you  will  be,  here 
very  often,  you  must  learn  it.  So,  to  prove 
your  docility  to  the  law  of  the  land,  sit  down 
and  begin  forthwith." 

Catherine  looked  at  her  mother  and  cousin, 
as  if  consulting  them,  but  saying  at  the  same 
time,  "  Indeed  I  wish  you  would  excuse 
me." 

"  Nay,  Catherine,  you  must  not  be  rebel- 
lious," said  Miss  Murray,  in  answer  to  the 
silent  appeal.  "  Lord  Mortlake  must  be  obeyed, 
if  only  by  a  single  stanza  of  some  rustic  rounde- 
lay, just  to  prove  your  willing  submission  to  the 
lawful  authority." 

Catherine  shook  her  head,  but  resisted  no 
longer,    and   taking   Miss  Craddock's    vacated 
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seat,  she  ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  as  if 
preluding — she  had  not  quite  decided  what. 

Miss  Craddock  looked  at  her,  with  much  the 
same  expression,  as  if  she  had  caught  her  in  the 
act  of  committing  a  theft.  Mr.  Knowles  re- 
tired  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  whence 
his  keen  eye  watched  young  Arundel,  who 
stood  at  a  table  with  the  Picturesque  Annual  in 
his  hand,  which  seemed  to  engross  him  wholly. 
Arundel  had  heard  her  first  decided  refusal  to 
sing  with  positive  satisfaction.  He  was  enthusias- 
tically fond  of  music,  and  always  thought  with 
pain  of  his  lady  lovers  declared  aversion  to  it. 
Arundel  had  sometimes  tried  to  argue  her  out 
of  the  bitter  contempt  which  she  ever  expressed 
for  its  votaries,  whether  professional  or  amateur, 
and  had  expended  much  useless  eloquence  in  en- 
deavouring to  put  her  into  better  humour  with 
a  portion  of  the  species,  to  whom,  he  said,  all 
the  rest  were  indebted  for  so  great  enjoyment. 

'^  So  are  we  to  the  race  of  cooks,"  she  replied, 
"  but  I  see  not  that  because  they  pamper  our 
appetites,  they  should  therefore  be  made  our 
companions.*"     In    a  word,   the   prejudice   was 
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too  strong  to  be  conquered,  the  subject  was 
dropped,  and  music  banished  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible from  his  memory.  He  did  not  wish  to 
hear  Mrs.  James  Maxwell  sing ;  seeing  her  at 
the  instrument,  gave  him  a  feeling  of  displea- 
sure by  no  means  reasonable,  and  he  felt  greatly 
disposed  to  leave  the  room,  that  he  might  him- 
self institute  an  inquiry  for  the  lost  groom. 
But  before  he  had  decided  on  this  step,  Ca- 
therine's song  was  begun. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  describe  as  that 
which  is  too  completely  out  of  the  common  way, 
to  permit  of  any  simile  by  which  it  can  be 
illustrated.  After  the  hesitation  of  a  moment, 
Catherine  began  to  sing  a  little  Scotch  air, 
which  a  thousand  others  have  sung  before  and 
since,  but  in  a  tone  and  style  as  unlike  to  her, 
as  I  to  Hercules  Clear,  sweet,  and  distinct,  her 
notes  seemed  each  a  separate  pearl,  strung  into 
a  chain  of  melody.  But  nothing  was  more  evi- 
dent in  her  singing,  than  that  it  was  not  all 
she  could  make  it.  Sometimes  she  struck  a 
note,  and  dwelt  upon  it  "  in  linked  sweetness, 
long  drawn  out,"    but    sotfo    voce,  as    if   she 
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feared  full}^  to  display  the  rich  treasures  of  her 
voice. 

Flora  Craddock  looked  at  her  eldest  sister,  and 
smiled.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  the  prophecy, 
which  said,  that  the  defects  of  Mrs.  James 
Maxwell's  voice  should  be  supplied  by  her 
eyes. 

The  short,  sweet  strain  being  ended,  Cathe- 
rine instantly  rose  from  the  instrument,  and  drew 
on  her  gloves. 

Something  was  said  by  Lord  Mortlake  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  but  a  spell  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  rest  of  the  company,  for  no 
compliment  was  paid,  no  word  was  spoken. 
Even  Lady  Mary  was  silent,  but  rising  from 
her  seat,  she  approached  Catherine,  and  taking 
both  her  hands,  she  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
then  led  her  to  a  seat,  but  still  without  speak- 
ing a  word. 

Mr.  Knowles,  as  soon  as  the  song  was  over, 
turned  round  to  see  what  effect  it  seemed  to 
have  produced  on  Arundel,  but  he  had  left 
the  room. 
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The  return  of  Mr.  Craddock's  groom  was 
announced.  The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
carriage  immediatel}^  succeeded,  and  the  party 
separated. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind." — Hammond. 

Were  prefaces  ever  read,  I  would  have  written 
one  for  this  book,  disclaiming  altogether  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  forward  any  character  as  the 
hero  of  my  story,  as  I  have,  in  truth,  nothing 
to  relate  of  any  one  who  at  all  deserves  the 
title.  Having  avowed  this,  I  trust  I  shall 
escape  the  censure  for  inconsistency  which  must 
fall  upon  me,  did  I  attempt  to  present  sucli  a 
man  as  Frederic  Arundel  to  the  reader  in  this 
exalted  capacity. 

Nothing  certainly   could  be  less  heroic  than 
was  his  conduct  during  the  interval  of  which  I 
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am  about  to  speak.  It  had  not  even  the  dig- 
nity of  boldness,  and  decision  of  purpose,  either 
in  right  or  in  wrong,  but  exhibited  one  con- 
tinued struggle  between  honourable  adherence 
to  a  rash  engagement  on  one  side,  and  a  most 
ill-timed  consciousness  of  the  misery  it  would 
entail  upon  him  on  the  other. 

Amidst  many  sources  of  mental  suffering,  he 
had  one  which  beyond  all  others  is  calculated 
to  torture  the  mind.  He  had  unhappily  placed 
himself  in  such  a  predicament,  that  it  was  no 
longer  clear  to  him  what  line  of  conduct  it  was 
his  duty  to  pursue.  In  whatever  way  he  decided 
to  act,  there  must  still  be  some  mixture  of 
wrong ;  and  he  shuddered  as  the  conviction 
came  upon  him,  that  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy were  become  needful  to  him,  to  whom  un- 
shrinking truth,  and  unblemished  sincerity, 
had  been  hitherto  as  dear  as  light  and  life. 

His  punishment  was  perhaps  greater  than 
he  deserved,  but  he  was  far  from  blameless. 
He  had  xot  redeemed  the  pledge  given  to  his 
friend,  that  he  would  know  the  enchantress 
well,   before  he  rivetted    the  chains    she   had 
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thrown  around  him.  He  had  never  once  paus- 
ed in  the  career  of  passion  and  gratified  vanity, 
to  ask  himself,  if  she  who  caused  this  tumult  in 
his  soul  were  calculated  to  make  him  happy 
when  it  subsided.  He  had  shut  his  eyes  to 
every  thing  in  her  character  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  his  own,  and  this  was  so  much,  and 
so  evident  to  any  eyes  not  wilfully  blind,  that 
an  observer  much  less  acute  than  Mr.  Knowles, 
might  have  seen,  as  he  did,  abundant  reason  to 
deprecate  an  attachment  so  formed. 

It  is  not  probable  that  under  any  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Arundel  could  have  long  retained 
the  illusion  which  had  led  him  to  pledge  his 
vows  to  a  woman  who,  in  truth,  had  hardly  a 
sentiment  or  principle  in  unison  with  his  own ; 
but  it  might  not  have  vanished  so  suddenly, 
had  he  not  encountered  in  her,  whom  Lady 
Gatcomb  had  doomed  to  sorrow  and  to  shame,  a 
being  that  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  exhibit 
in  the  most  striking  light,  exactly  those  quali- 
ties and  graces  in  which  she  was  herself  de- 
ficient. 

It  has  been  said,  that  absence  strengthens  a 
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powerful  attachment,  but  annihilates  a  weak 
one.  If  judged  by  this  criterion,  the  passion 
of  Arundel  for  Lady  Gatcomb,  sudden  and 
whirlwind-like  as  its  influence  upon  him  had 
been,  was  not  strong ;  his  mental  vision  seemed 
to  have  been  "  blasted  by  excess  of  light ;"  but 
it  was  a  false  and  meteor  glare,  and  incapable, 
from  its  very  brightness,  of  enduring  long. 

The  wisdom  of  Frederic  Arundel  will  not, 
I  fear,  appear  in  an  advantageous  light  to  the 
reader,  if  I  confess  that  much  of  the  haughty 
arrogance  which  made  sj  essential  a  part  of 
Lady  Gatcomb's  character,  lost  its  odious  qua- 
lity in  his  eyes,  because  it  was  so  completely  laid 
aside  towards  himself;  yet  Arundel  was  by  no 
means  a  vain  man.  But  who  could  see  a  face 
so  lovely,  changing  its  expression  of  cold  con- 
tempt for  one  of  gentle  blandishment  when  it 
was  turned  to  him,  and  not  feel  the  subtle 
charm  that  such  a  compliment  conveyed  ? 

I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  be  his  advo- 
cate ;  my  province  is  to  lay  facts  before  the 
reader,  and  he  must  judge  of  them  according 
to  his  temper. 
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Repeated  meetings  had  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Arundel  and  Catherine,  before  the  former 
complied  with  his  sister's  reiterated  entreaties, 
that  he  would  accompany  her  on  a  morning 
visit  to  the  Lodge.  When  he  did  so  at  last,  it 
was  rather  from  a  stern  conviction  that  no 
temptation  could  be  strong  enough  to  make 
him  violate  his  plighted  faith,  than  from  any 
remnant  of  hope  that  he  could  be  blind  to  the 
attractions  of  her  whom  he  longed,  yet  dreaded 
to  meet  there.  He  would  have  gladly  shut  his 
eyes,  had  it  been  possible ;  but  unhappily  he 
saw  in  Catherine  the  very  being  that  the  wishes 
of  his  dreamy  youth  had  painted  to  him,  as  the 
"  one  alone  *'  to  whom  he  would  wish  to  devote 
his  life. 

"  I  cannot  admire  her  more,"  so  ran  the  ar- 
gument with  which  he  silenced  his  scruples  re- 
specting this  visit.  '*  I  dare  not  to  any  one  say 
why  I  would  avoid  her ;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains for  me,  but  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my 
idiot  vanity,  and  hide  the  real  feelings  of  my 
heart  for  ever." 

The  morning  visit  was  paid,  and  nearly  three 
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hours  fled  away,  uncounted,  unheeded,  and  only 
too  keenly  enjoyed. 

Jemima  Wortley  was  sitting  with  Miss  Mur- 
ray and  Catherine,  when  Lady  Mary  and  her 
brother  arrived.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
any  members  of  the  hostile  political  houses  had 
met  in  society,  and  Miss  Wortley  felt  pain- 
fully embarrassed,  but  the  feeling  was  not 
suifered  to  torment  her  long,  for  Miss  Murray 
had  painted  the  companion  of  her  early  walks 
in  such  pleasant  and  original  colours  to  Lady 
Mary,  that  she  was  really  very  glad  to  meet 
her. 

Jemima,  half-polished,  half-educated,  half- 
civilized,  as  Mrs.  Maxwell  called  her,  had 
nevertheless  become  a  great  favourite  with  Miss 
Murray,  and  her  vein  of  quaint  humour,  and 
out-of-the-way  original  remark,  often  brought 
back  a  portion  of  Catherine's  youthful  spirits, 
and  led  her  to  indulge  in  the  almost  forgotten 
luxury  of  a  laugh.  This  had  been  more  than 
usually  the  case  on  the  morning  in  question. 
One  of  their  long-exploring  walks  had  made 
Jemima  too  late  for  her  breakfast  hour  at  home, 
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and  she  remained  to  pass  the  morning  with  her 
new  friends. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  having  retired  soon  after 
breakfast,  (to  put  the  last  touch  of  taste  to 
some  article  of  her  wardrobe,  in  peace,)  the 
three  younger  ladies  remained  together,  occu- 
pied at  first  by  a  general  nursing  of  Catherine's 
beautiful  baby,  and  when  he  was  dismissed,  so 
lively  a  conversation  followed  amongst  them, 
as  raised  the  spirits  of  all  above  their  usual 
pitch. 

Lady  Mary  entered  at  once  into  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Wortley,  and  with  lively  good 
humour  led  her  to  chat  without  restraint  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  so  as  soon  to  convince  her- 
self that  Miss  Murray  had  not  over- rated  her 
merits  as  a  companion.  The  conversation  soon 
became  general,  and  so  lively  was  it,  that  Ca- 
therine almost  forgot  her  uncertain  future,  and 
Frederic  Arundel  failed  to  remember  that  there 
was  a  countess  in  the  world. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  a  ques- 
tion respecting  the  antiquity  of  a  ruined  abbey 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  when  its  date  had 
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been  satisfactorily  settled  between  Mr.  Arundel 
and  ^liss  Wortley,  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
its  remote  situation  was  eulogized  by  both.  In 
this  they  were  cordially  joined  by  Miss  Mur- 
ray, who  had  been  already  led  to  the  spot  by 
Jemima. 

"  And  why  have  I  never  seen  St.  Swithin's 
Abbey,  and  St.  Swithin's  well .?"  said  Lady 
Mary,  addressing  her  brother.  "  Here  is  Miss 
Murray,  who  has  not  been  half  as  many  weeks 
in  the  country  as  I  have  years,  seems  perfectly 
familiar  with  both,  while  I  have  always  heard 
their  sacred  relics  spoken  of  as  something  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  Christian  women  in  these 
latter  days.  Pray,  Frederic,  have  you  ever 
visited  them  yourself.'^" 

"  I  !  do  you  seriously  ask  me,  Mary,  if  I 
have  ever  seen  the  ruined  abbey  of  St. 
Swithin  ?  It  is  the  prettiest  thing  of  the  kind 
in  Gloucestershire."*' 

"  Then  why  have  you  never  taken  me  to  see 
it,  Frederic  ?" 

"  The  place  is  quite  inaccessible  for  a  car- 
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riage ;  and  my  mother  would  think  it  much  too 
long  a  walk  for  you." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you — but  I 
wish  I  could  see  it." 

"  Could  not  we  all  contrive  to  go  there  to- 
gether?" said  Miss  Murray.  "  A  carriage  road 
passes  within  two  miles  of  it ;  and  neither  my 
aunt  nor  cousin  have  yet  seen  this  spot,  that  has 
so  bewitched  my  fancy.'" 

Lady  Mary  hardly  permitted  her  to  finish  the 
sentence,  before  she  exclaimed, 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  well. 
What  say  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Maxwell  ?  Shall 
I  borrow  mamma's  barouche  for  to-morrow  ?" 

Catherine  pronounced  a  cordial  affirmative, 
and  all  the  preliminaries  were  speedily  arrang- 
ed. Mrs.  Maxwell,  senior,  was  sent  to,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  consultation  respecting  time  and 
so  forth,  but  declined  being  of  the  party,  as 
she  was  no  great  walker,  and  the  initiated  part 
of  the  company  confessed  that  the  two  miles  to 
be  trodden  after  leaving  the  carriage,  were 
rather  long,  and  rather  rough. 
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"  Then  we  shall  have  four  ladies  for  the  in- 
terior,"" said  Ladj  Mary,  "  and  Frederic  may 
take  possession  of  the  seat  behind.  October 
though  it  be,  we  will  have  the  carriage  open,  if 
the  sun  shine  to-morrow  as  it  does  to-day ;  and 
in  that  case  we  may  contrive  to  throw  out  to 
him  some  few  sparkles  of  wit,  as  we  go  along. 
But  we  shall  want  another  gentleman,  shall 
we  not  r  Do  you  think  we  could  get  Mr. 
Knowles,   Frederic?"" 

"  If  he  be  not  elsew^here  engaged — but  the 
time  is  rather  short,"  replied  her  brother, 
colouring  slightly,  and  probably  thinking  that 
the  presence  of  his  lynx-eyed  friend  would  not 
increase  his  enjoyment  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  matter,  however,  was  soon  settled,  for  at 
this  moment  Mr.  Knowles  entered.  The  scheme 
seemed  to  please  him  mightily  and  he  promised 
to  be  punctual  in  his  attendance.  When  the 
acclamations  produced  by  this  ceased,  Jemima 
remembered  her  tyrant  father,  and  whispered  to 
Miss  Murray  her  doubts  whether  she  should  be 
permitted  to  accompany  them. 

"  Fear  nothing  of  the  kind,   my  dear,""  re- 
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plied  Miss  Murray  ;  "  I  feel  very  sure  that 
your  father  will  like  your  going  with  us." 

Miss  Murray's  judgment  in  this  case  was 
founded  upon  Sir  William's  profound  bows  and 
profuse  civility,  which  showed  her  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  anxious  to  promote  the  ac- 
quaintance. But  as  for  his  motives,  she  mis- 
took them  altogether.  She  fancied  that  he  w^as 
desirous,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  con- 
ciliate a  neiojhbourhood  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered  by  storm  ;  and  little  guessed  that  at  this 
moment,  the  scheme  nearest  to  his  heart,  (ex- 
cept perhaps  the  fretting  the  Tory  rector  by 
seducing  his  flock  to  his  new  chapel,)  was  to 
break  the  heart  of  Mr.  Knowles,  by  discover- 
ing, and  laying  bare,  the  secret  history  of  his 
tenants. 

But  though  wrong  in  her  premises,  she  was 
right  in  her  conclusions.  Sir  William  received 
the  request  of  his  daughter  with  unusual  benig- 
nity, saying,  "  You  may  go,  Jemima ;  I  have 
no  objection  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall 
like  you  to  bring  us  home  a  pleasant  account 
of  your  excursion.      Do  you   think   my   dear, 
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that  you  could  manage  to  get  Adam  invited 
too  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  sir/'  said  Jemima,  blush- 
ing deeply  ;   "  the  carriage  will  be  quite  full." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  go,  miss,"  said 
Adam,  sulkily.  "  You  may  keep  all  your  fine 
friends  to  yourself  for  me." 

"  Jemima's  fine  friends,  son  Adam,"  ob- 
served the  knight,  "  are  only  her  friends  be- 
cause they  desire  to  become  mine." 

"  To  be  sure  they  are,  sir,"  answered  Adam. 

"  The  family  of  the  poor  Earl,  too,  you  see, 
are  coming  round.  The  influence  of  wealth  and 
talent  joined,  will  ever  be  found  irresistible." 

"  To  be  sure  they  will,  sir,"  said  Adam. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  can't  go,  Adam,"  added 
the  reformer,  winking  aside  at  his  son  ;  "  but 
we  must  make  Jemima  tell  us  all  she  sees." 

"  To  be  sure  we  must,  sir,"  replied  Adam, 
subjoining,  however,  in  a  whisper  to  a  younger 
sister,  "  He  may  pinch  her  black  and  blue  before 

he'll  get  any  good  out  of  her." 

#  #  #  # 

On  the  following  morning  "  the  sun  rose  as 

VOL.    II.  N 
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brightly  as  if  no  party  of  pleasure  had  been  in- 
tended.""  The  barouche,  with  Lady  Mary  and 
her  brother,  arrived  at  Mrs.  Maxwell's  door  as 
the  clock  struck  eleven  ;  Miss  Wortley  entered 
by  the  gate  from  the  copse  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  Mr.  Knowles  had  already  been  examining 
Miss  Murray's  herbal,  for  at  least  five  minutes. 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  necessarily  occu- 
lted the  first  part  of  the  talk,  after  the  party 
set  off,  but  when  this  had  been  thankfully  dis- 
cussed, Lady  Mary  sought  to  renew  the  same 
strain  of  conversation  with  Miss  Wortley  that 
had  so  much  amused  her  the  day  before,  nor 
did  she  find  her  at  all  less  entertaining  ;  but 
from  some  cause  or  other  it  did  not  again  be- 
come general.  The  rattling  of  the  wheels  over 
a  very  bad  road  might  perhaps  account  for 
this — and,  in  truth,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  low-toned  dialogue  with  the  person  next  you 
is  the  least  fatiguing  mode  of  amusing  yourself. 
Miss  Murray  fairly  turned  round  in  the  corner 
she  occupied,  to  converse  more  at  her  ease  with 
Mr.  Knowles,  who  sat  behind  her ;  while  he,  to 
render   it  less    necessary   for    her  painfully   to 
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raise  her  voice,  leaned  forward  upon  his   arms, 
which  were  supported  on  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage.    Catherine  and  Mr.  Arundel  were  thus 
left    to    entertain    each    other.     But    the    light 
gaiety  of  yesterday  seemed  to  have  passed  away 
from  them  both,  and  left  them  sadder  than  be- 
fore.    Lady  Mary  more  than  once  attempted  to 
rouse  her  brother  from  his  reverie,  but  it  was  in 
vain — and  believing  him  occupied  by  a  medita- 
tion on  his  distant  love,  she  almost  pettishly  re- 
sented his   silence.       He  was,  however,  totally 
unconscious  of  this.     His  eyes  were  fixed  with 
a  very  absent    look    on    the    pelisse  of  Cathe- 
rine,   who    sat    immediately  before    him,    and 
though  the  bright  curls  that  had  twisted  their 
elastic  tendrils  from  beneath  her  bonnet  might 
occasionally  recall  his  attention,  it  was  pretty 
generally    supposed    by    the    party    that    his 
thoughts  were  not  with  them.     Catherine  alone 
was  not  of  this  opinion.     There  are  few  things 
in  the  whole  economy  of  nature  more  mysterious 
than    the    sort     of    instinct    which   teaches    a 
woman  to  know  when  she  is  beloved.     It  pro- 
ceeds not  from  any  acuteness  of  judgment,  for 
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ill  cases  where  this  instinct  is  strongest,  the 
judgment  may  fail  totally,  as  to  the  stability 
and  value  of  the  sentiment  inspired — but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  when  a  man  is  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  a  tender  feeling  for  any  woman,  she 
will  very  rarely  fail  to  discover  it,  let  him 
take  what  pains  he  may,  that  it  should  be  hid. 

All  thought  of  love,  to  be  either  felt  or  in- 
spired b5^  herself,  was  as  dormant  in  the  heart 
of  Catherine,  when  she  first  became  acquainted 
v/ith  Mr.  Arundel,  as  if  that  heart  had  been 
made  of  marble.  The  first  symptoms  of  his 
culpable  inconstancy  were  mystified,  and  ren- 
dered doubtful,  by  her  having  heard  that  he 
was  engaged  to  a  Lady  Gatcomb,  (a  title 
which  then  for  the  first  time  reached  her  ears,) 
and  she  had  seen  him  repeatedly  before  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  report. 
By  little  and  little,  however,  her  belief  in  it 
was  strangely  shaken,  and  though  she  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  rehearse  them,  even  to 
herself,  she  had  felt,  seen,  and  understood,  at 
least  a  hundred  little  proofs  of  love — each  one 
a  death  to  her  own  indifference— yet  each  one 
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such  as  none  but  herself  could  recognise,  and 
which  he  was  himself  perfectly  unconscious  of 
showing. 

On  this  eventful  day  the  atmosphere  around 
her  seemed  filled  with  tiny  sylphs,  that  mur- 
mured in  her  ear,  "  He  loves  you."  But  it  was 
her  own  heart  that  sent  forth  the  ray,  which 
made  these  mote-like   whisperers  visible — none 

other  saw  or  heard  them. 

#  #  *  # 

Though  the  daughters  of  the  adverse  houses 
were  thus  thrown  upon  each  other  for  amuse- 
ment, their  resources  did  not  appear  to  fail  them, 
for  when  the  coachman  stopped  to  announce 
that  they  had  reached  the  point  where  the  path 
they  were  to  follow  turned  off  from  the  carriage- 
road,  both  the  young  ladies  seemed  astonished 
to  find  themselves  already  there. 

"  Is  this  all  our  drive  ?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Marv;  "  surely  we  might  have  walked  thus  far 
without  fatigue.  I  hope,  JNIiss  Wortley,  that 
is  the  path  we  are  going  to  pursue  ?  I  never 
saw  stunted    oaks,  yellow  beeches,    and   black 
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holly  bushes,  among  which  I  so  much  wished  to 
lose  myself.     And  O  what  a  lovely  stream  !'' 

She  sprung  lightly  from  the  carriage  before 
the  gentlemen  were  ready  to  assist  her,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Jemima,  hurried  forward  along 
the  wild  track  that  opened  so  invitingly  before 
them. 

It  meandered  onward  beside  a  wide  stream 
whose  noisy  current  had  hollowed  for  itself  a 
dark  deep  bed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  be- 
neath the  path.  This  steep  bank  showed  a 
pretty  mixture  of  jutting  rocks  and  rude  un- 
derwood, with  here  and  there  a  forest  tree  of 
tolerable  height  and  size.  Nothing  on  a  small 
scale  could  be  wilder  than  the  whole  scene, 
both  below  and  above  them — for  the  bank  rose 
upward  from  the  path,  at  the  same  steep  angle, 
and  the  hill-side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  covered  with  the  same  rough  mantle  of 
rocks,  and  ill-grown  forest  trees. 

Mr.  Knowles  followed  the  two  young  ladies?, 
giving  his  arm  to  Miss  Murray,  and  Catherine 
walked  behind  them  iu  .the  rugged  path  for  a 
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few  steps  alone.  Mr.  Arundel,  however,  was 
close  behind  her,  and  she  knew  it  well.  A 
single  step  in  advance  brought  him  to  her  side, 
when  he  presented  his  arm  in  silence,  and  in 
silence  she  accepted  it.  There  was  something 
even  in  this  simple  and  almost  unavoidable  act, 
that  spoke  to  the  heart  of  Catherine.  A  single 
word  would  have  destroyed  it — but  an  arm 
given  without  speaking  seems  to  claim  some  de- 
gree of  intimacy  and  confidence. 

How  involuntarily,  how  perfectly  without 
intention  or  design,  do  the  steps  of  persons 
feeling  as  they  felt,  linger  behind  those  of  the 
rest  of  their  party  !  Yet  they  spoke  no  word 
that  hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatures  mio-ht 
not  have  been  welcome  to  hear — the  light  arm 
that  hung  upon  his  received  no  pressure  that 
the  most  jealous  eye  could  discern,  yet  each 
felt  in  every  nerve  that  they  were  together,  and 
alone ;  and  this  consciousness  was  of  itself  suf- 
ficient happiness  to  make  them  both  forget,  for 
the  short  space  it  lasted,  how  much  on  both 
sides  existed  to  tear  them' asunder. 

As  a  word   of  useful  advice,  en  passant^  I 
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would  recommend  to  all  persons  engaged  in  an 
excursion  of  the  kind  I  am  describing,  to  secure 
for  themselves  at  first  setting  out  the  companion 
they  should  especially  wish  to  retain  near  them 
till  they  return — for  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  it  will  happen — either  because  you 
do  not  think  it  civil  to  change,  or  because  some- 
body else  thinks,  or  because  some  busybody  of 
the  party  makes  it  his  or  her  office  to  keep 
every  one  in  their  place— it  will  be,  that  as  you 
begin,  so  you  will  end. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  expedition  to  St. 
Swithen's.  Lady  Mary,  delighted  with  the 
novel  manner  and  singular  remarks  of  her  com- 
panion, wearied  not  of  following  her,  in  and 
out,  through  and  amongst  a  variety  of  shrubby 
recesses,  which  the  sober  steps  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed left  untrod. 

Miss  Murray  and  Mr.  Knowles  walked 
quietly  forward.  Both  knew  the  path  perfectly, 
so  no  stoppings  or  consultations  were  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  judge  by  the  unobservant  manner 
in  which  they  passed  on,  both  seemed  to  think 
that  arriving  at  the  point   to  which  it  led   was 
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all  they  had  to  do.  Yet  they  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  finish  their  walk,  but  proceeded  at  a 
moderate  even  pace,  chatting  as  they  went,  and 
seeming  soberl}^  satisfied  with  the  companion- 
ship into  which  they  had  fallen. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  those  who  follow- 
ed them.  The  heart  of  poor  Arundel  felt 
bursting.  Had  he  met  the  woman  who  now- 
hung  upon  his  arm  but  a  few  short  weeks  be- 
fore, instead  of  the  hated  fate  that  lay  before 
him,  he  might  have  hoped  for  all  the  happiness 
that  life  can  give. 

Sometimes  he  seemed  only  to  live  for  the 
present  moment — he  listened  to  the  voice  of  his 
companion,  till  every  painful  feeling  was  for- 
gotten, and  he  replied  to  her  with  all  the  energy 
and  vivacity  so  peculiar  both  to  his  character 
and  manner;  but  the  next  moment  recalled 
him  to  the  situation  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  and  a  pang  of  such  bitter  repentance 
shot  through  his  bosom,  as  made  him  sink  again 
into  melancholy  and  silence.  Catherine  was 
tremblingly  awake  to  every  variation  of  his 
voice,  to  every  inequality  in  his  manner.     She 
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read  in  them  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  but 
she  read  love  also,  and  spite  of  all  that  she 
knew,  and  all  that  she  guessed  might  divide 
them,  the  time  occupied  by  this  walk  to  St. 
Swithen's  was  among  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  point  where  they  quitted  the  carriage,  the 
narrow  terrace-path  suddenly  fell  into  a  dark 
ravine,  or  rather  a  very  narrow  valley,  for  the 
bottom  of  it  was  covered  with  turf,  which 
though  scarcely  level  for  the  extent  of  ten  feet, 
carried  the  eye  and  fancy  deliciously  along,  till 
both  lost  themselves  among  the  steep  uplands 
to  which  it  led. 

Through  this  narrow  opening  ran  a  shallow 
brook,  of  beautifully  clear  water,  which  descend- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  larger  stream  they  had 
hitherto  followed,  flowed  into  it  with  all  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  miniature  cascade. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  deviations  from 
the  beaten  track  in  which  Lady  Mary  and  her 
companion  had  indulged,  Jemima  knew  the 
ground  so  well,  as   at  last   to  bring   them  into 
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this  little  valley,  before  either  of  the  others  had 
reached  it. 

They  were,  however,  out  of  sight  when 
the  whole  party,  having  cautiously  descended 
the  steep  and  slippery  bank,  stood  at  length 
on  the  soft  green  sward  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Where  can  they  have  hid  themselves  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Knowles.  '-  It  is  not  five  minutes 
since  I  saw  them  darting  in  and  out  through  the 
trees  before  us." 

**  I  think  I  can  bring  you  to  them,''  replied 
Miss  Murray,  who  was  already  familiar  with 
all  the  secrets  of  the  place,  and  stepping  for- 
ward, she  led  them  round  a  huge  mass  of  lime- 
stone, that  jutted  out  from  the  bank,  and 
behind  it,  on  a  bench  of  stone  beside  St. 
Swithen's  sainted  well,  sat  the  two  laughing 
girls,  awaiting  their  arrival.  The  rock,  whose 
projecting  angle  had  concealed  them,  turned 
with  so  even  a  curve  round  a  little  circle  of  fine 
turf,  that  it  looked  like  the  work  of  m.-  n,  or  of 
magic.  In  the  centre  of  this  was  a  small  well, 
enclosed  with  neatly  hewn  stones,  among  which 
a  variety   of  mosses  found  means   to  flourish. 
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The  water  of  this  holy  well,  beautifully  clear, 
and  of  a  depth  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
inky  blackness,  rose  to  its  very  edge,  and  would 
have  overflowed  it,  had  not  the  superfluity  been 
withdrawn  by  means  of  an  aperture  at  the  top, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  bull's  head,  permitted  a 
little  stream  bright  as  crystal  to  augment  the 
brook. 

This  singularly  pretty  spot  was  honoured  by 
two  distinct  legends.  The  first  declared  the 
water  of  the  well  to  be  endowed  with  the  power 
of  curing. all  diseases  of  the  eye,  by  virtue  of  a 
blessing  breathed  upon  it  by  the  first  abbot  of 
St.  Swithen's.  By  all  who  received  this  his- 
tory of  its  carefully  preserved  waters,  it  was 
called  St.  Swithen's  holy  well.  The  other, 
and  perhaps  still  the  more  popular  legend,  re- 
corded that  this  emerald  valley  was  fairy  land, 
and  it  could  hardly  excite  wonder  that  it  should 
be  deemed  a  place  for  elves  to  haunt,  for  it 
seemed  made  on  purpose  for  them  —so  small,  so 
cool,  so  brightly  green,  yet  so  darkly  secret  was 
the  spot. 

Catherine  stood  still,  as  soon  as  she  had  turn- 
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ed  the  corner  of  the  rock,  and  looked  round  her 
with  wonder  and  delight. 

"  Is  it  not  exquisite?"  said  Lady  Mary, 
springing  to  meet  her — "  and  what  does  that 
brother  deserve,  who  having  a  gifted  sister,  with 
a  talent  for  poetry  only  second  to  that  of  i\Ir. 
Charles  Rice,  knew  of  this  haunted  spot — yet 
never  brought  her  here  ?  " 

"  Really  Mary,  I  knew  not  how  exceedingly 
beautiful  it  was,"  replied  Mr.  Arundel — "  I 
never  was  at  the  well  but  once  before,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  though  I  have  been  often  at  the 
abbey — and  indeed  I  thought  this  actual  spot 
was  much  farther  from  Broton.  You  talked  of 
the  famous  beech  tree,  Miss  Murray,  at  Ab- 
bot's Knoll,  close  behind  Reynold's  cottage. 
That  must  be  at  least  a  mile  from  hence  ?" 

"  O  no,  sir ! "  said  Jemima,  pointing  to  a 
steep  path  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine, 
"  We  have  only  to  cross  the  brook,  which  we 
can  easily  do  by  those  white  stones  yonder, 
and  that  path  will  take  us  to  the  Abbot's  Knoll 
in  five  minutes."" 

"  I  thought  my  shooting  rambles  had  taught 
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me  to  know  all  the  bye-ways  in  the  country — 
but  you  beat  me,  Miss  Wortley." 

"  Pray  do  not  leave  this  delicious  valley,  or 
ravine,  or  gully,  or  dyke,  or  whatever  it  is  fitting 
to  call  it,  till  we  have  examined  farther, "  said 
Lady  Mary ;  "  I  mean  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  stream,  even  to  its  source.  You  who  have 
souls  for  enterprise,  follow  me  !  '' 

So  saying  she  set  off  along  the  margin  of 
the  brook,  accompanied  by  Miss  Wortley.  The 
others  following  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

The  source  of  the  little  stream,  however, 
was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  lady's  footsteps ; 
so  having  pursued  it,  sometimes  over  pebbles, 
and  sometimes  under  weeds,  for  a  beautiful  half 
mile,  the  leaders  of  tlie  party  paused,  and  Lady 
Mary  turning  suddenly  round,  declared  that 
another  expedition  must  be  sent  out,  before  this 
inquiry,  so  important  to  all  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  Europe,  could  be  brought  to  any  sa- 
tisfactory result. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  neither  mutiny, 
nor  even  difference  of  opinion,  of  any  kind, 
and  having-  lino-ered    a    few  moments    to  take 
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a  farewell  at  the  briery  thickets  and  dark  hol- 
lows of  the  scene  they  were  leaving,  the  party 
retraced  their  steps,  still  in  the  same  order,  to 
the  stone  bench  beside  the  holy  well. 

"  Are  none  of  you  hungry  ?'"'  inquired  Lady 
Mary,  as  they  prepared  to  seat  themselves  in 
the  sunny  nook — "  I  am  famishing.  What  if 
I  were  to  invoke  the  spirits  of  the  place  to 
send   us  luncheon  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  she  gave  her  gloves  into  the 
hands  of  Jemima,  and  drawing  near  to  ih^ 
brink  of  the  well,  took  some  of  its  water  in  the 
hollow  of  one  hand,  which  she  sprinkled  about 
with  the  taper  fingers  of  the  other,  as  she  re- 
treated backwards  towards  the  bench  on  which 
the  others  were  seated.  Having  reached  it,  she 
thrust  her  arm  behind  a  thick  bush  which  grew 
beside  it,  and  drew  forth  a  basket  which  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  as  much  as  she  could  lift. 

'*  Is  it  not  awful,  my  friends?"  said  she. 
"  But  fear  not,  I  have  used  no  impious  means. 
All  1  have  done,  or  shall  do,  is  *  lawful  as 
eating,'  and  if  Frederic  will  venture  to  trust 
his  arm  in  the   same  mysterious  hole,  I  should 
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not  wonder  if  my  incantation   brought  a  bless- 
ing on  him  also." 

This  hint  being  obeyed,  all  that  was  need- 
ful for  a  mid-day  repast  was  soon  spread  before 
them  —and  neither  love  nor  sorrow  could  pre- 
vent even  the  least  light-hearted  of  the  party 
from  gaily  enjoying  the  unexpected  banquet. 

Miss  Murray  looked  at  the  corner  of  a  nap- 
kin which  made  part  of  the  preparation  on 
the  grass,  and  descried  an  EarFs  coronet  with 
the  letter  M  beneath  it. 

"  Will  there  be  any  impiety,  Lady  Mary," 
said  she,  in  asking  how  your  ladyship,  who 
never  saw  that  mystical  bush  before,  contrived 
to  find  out,  that  it  would  be  exactly  there 
the  fairy's  gift  should  be  found  ?  '' 

"  My  ladyship,"  replied  Lady  Mary  play- 
fully mimicking  Miss  jMurray's  accent — "  My 
ladyship  by  no  means  approves  such  idle  cu- 
riosity— nevertheless,  there  sits  one  beside  you, 
who  knows  as  much  of  the  matter  as  L  If 
she  dare  betray  fairy  counsel,  let  her  do  it.""' 

"  I  dare  confess  that  I  assisted  the  plot," 
said  Jemima,  "  and  upon  my  word  you  all  eat 
as  if  it  were  a  very  wise  one." 
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"  It  is  admirable,"  said  Mr.  Knowles,  '-  the 
very  prince  of  plots.  I  will  let  you  say  three 
mischievous  things,  and  do  one,  for  this,  Lady 
Mary,  without  taking  any  revenge — and  more- 
over, I  will  drink  your  health  in  this  bright 
goblet  of  limpid  crystal  and  Madeira."" 

"  And  I,"  said  Arundel,  "  will  quaff  a  si- 
milar draught  to  you,  Miss  "Wortley — for  I 
believe  it  is  to  your  active  pursuit  of  the  pic- 
turesque that  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  being 
here." 

Lady  Mary  looked  delighted.  "  That  is  so 
like  him  !"  she  whispered  to  Miss  Murray, 
who  sat  next  her — "  I  was  longing  for  him  to 
say  something  to  her." 

When  the  light  meal,  and  lighter  sallies  which 
accompanied  it,  had  been  sufficiently  enjoyed, 
Miss  Murray  made  a  movement  to  depart. 

"  And  now,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Arundel,  fol- 
lowing her  example,  "  I  suppose  I  am  to  be 
your  footman,  and  pack  up  your  knives  and 
forks. — Pray  help  me,  Mr.  Knowles." 

"  We  will  all  help  you,"  replied  his  sister, 
"  but  not    yet.     Think  you    I   have  done    all 
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this,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  ? — The 
good  people  themselves  seldom  do  that — nor  will 
it  be  the  packing  of  knives  and  forks  that 
can  content  me  ....  Mrs.  James  Maxwell,  I 
must  have  a  song  from  you,  and  it  must  be 
your  very  best. — Miss  Craddock  is  quite  out 
of  hearing,"  she  continued,  affecting  to  whisper, 
"  so  you  need  not  put  your  voice  in  fetters,  as 
you  did  when  you  sang  to  please  papa.  You 
must  now  sing  to  please  me — so  look  to  it — 
and  see  that  you  awaken  Echo  effectually." 

Catherine  wished  not  to  make  any  display 
of  her  singing.  Her  cousin,  Avho  loved  nothing 
so  well  as  listening  to  her,  believed,  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  that  her  voice  could  not  be  heard 
without  producing  an  effect  which  was  likely  to 
be  very  injurious  to  the  temporary  incognito 
she  wished  for  her.  She  had,  therefore,  be- 
sought her  not  to  sing  at  any  of  the  parties 
they  had  been  so  unexpectedly  led  into,  and 
Catherine  had  scrupulously  complied  with  the 
injunction,  excepting  on  that  one  occasion  at 
Lord  Mortlake's  when  Miss  Murray  herself  had 
released  her  from  it. 
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The  present  moment,  however,  seemed  one  of 
such  perfect  unrestraint,  that  Catherine  felt  in- 
clined to  forget  the  caution  altogether.  She 
stole  a  look  at  her  cousin  as  if  to  consult  her, 
and  receiving  a  nod  and  a  smile  in  return,  she 
immediately  obeyed  Lady  Mary's  command  as 
literally  as  possible,  by  singing  the  Echo  song 
in  Comus. 

To  describe  the  effect  of  this  on  Arundel,  at 
such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a  spot,  is  impossi- 
ble. Had  he  himself  sought  to  explain  and 
excuse  his  emotion,  he  might  have  parodied  the 
words  of  the  minstrel  and  said, 

I  wish  you  had  been  there  with  me, 

When  her  voice  broke  forth  so  gloriously — 

Swelled  upward  to  the  welkins  roof, 

and  then  sunk  again  with  the  finest  cadence  that 
power,  taste,  and  feeling  could  give !  She 
obeyed  I.ady  Mary  too,  in  giving  her  voice  un- 
fettered to  the  breeze.  Perhaps  she  had  never 
sung  so  finely,  and  almost  as  much  surprise  as 
pleasure  might  have  been  read  in  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  listened   to  her.     Neither 
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could  any  one  look  at  her  as  she  sang  without 
delight.  Her  own  sweet  face  was  almost  ex- 
pressive of  wonder,  as  she  listened  herself  to 
the  unusual  effect  of  the  voice,  with  the  rock 
behind,  and  the  steep  bank  before  her ;  and 
when  she  uttered  the  words 

Tell  me  but  where  ! 

and  paused  after  them  for  an  instant,  as  if 
indeed  waiting  for  echo  to  answer  her,  there 
was  something  so  above,  and  out  of,  the  common 
style,  in  her  beauty,  that  a  painter  might  have 
found  inspiration  sufficient  in  looking  at  her,  to 
have  lasted  him  his  life. 

Mr.  Knowles,  whose  eyes  had  been  immove- 
ably  fixed  upon  her,  turned  them  upon  Arundel 
when  the  song  was  ended.  But  when  he  saw 
him,  not  indulging  as  he  had  done,  in  gazing 
upon  the  enchantress,  but  with  his  face  buried 
upon  his  arm,  which  was  supported  against 
an  anffle  of  the  rock,  his  heart  smote  him  for 
the  pain  he  might  be  feeling,  for  he  had  greatly 
aided  the  dangerous  intercourse  which  he  sus- 
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pected  had  taught  his  friend,  too  late,  the  value 
of  the  counsel  he  had  scorned. 

"  Poor  Arundel  !"  burst  unconsciously  from 
his  lips. 

Catherine  started,  coloured,  and  then  turned 
very  pale.  Miss  Murray  suddenly  rose,  saying, 
**  The  sun  shines,  it  is  true,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  latter  end  of  October.""* 

Jemima's  eyes  were  full  of  tears — she  knew 
not  why — and  Lady  Mary,  looked  at  her  bro- 
ther, who  remained  without  changing  his  posi- 
tion, as  if  she  too  felt  a  pang  of   conscience. 

She  approached  him  gently,  and  touching 
his  arm  said,  "  Now  Frederic,  you  must  per- 
form your  promise  of  assisting  us."  - 

"  O  certainly,"  he  replied,  with  an  evident 
wish  to  master  what  he  felt ;  but  his  counte- 
nance bore  such  unequivocal  traces  of  agitation, 
that  Catherine  trembled  lest  others  vshould  see, 
and  understand,  his  emotion  as  clearly  as  she 
did. 

All  feeling  of  pleasure  was  over  for  her.  She 
now  drooped  under  the  heavy  consciousness  of 
impropriety,  almost  of  dishonour,  in  having  so 
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keenly  enjoyed  the  hours  of  that  day.  Her 
heart  told  her  that  she  had  felt  the  wish  to 
please  a  man  whom  she  had  reason  to  believe 
was  engaged  to  another ;  and  humbled,  dis- 
pirited, and  penitent,  she  determined  never 
again  to  indulge  herself  in  conversing  with  him, 
until  his  position,  and  her  own,  should  license 
her  doing  so.  The  double  doubt,  the  double 
difficulty,  drew  a  sigh  from  the  very  bottom  of 
her  heart  ;  yet  the  resolution  was  made  in  all 
sincerity.  Nevertheless,  it  only  went  to  aug- 
ment that  large  collection  of  broken  vows,  with 
which  (by  a  sort  of  Irish  metaphor)  the  bot- 
tomless pit  is  said  to  be  paved,  for  before  the 
sun  had  set,  the  vow  was  broken. 

While  Lady  IVIary  and  Jemima  were  occupy- 
ing themselves  about  the  baskets,  and  Mr. 
Arundel  languidly  attempting  to  assist  them, 
Catherine  joined  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Knowles, 
who  were  amusing  themselves  by  examining  the 
sculpture  of  the  well.  ''  Let  us  cross  the  brook, 
Elizabeth,^'  she  said  with  nervous  eagerness. 
"  I  want  to  see  the  Abbott's  Knoll." 

Miss  Murray,  though  very  far  from  guessing 
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the  dangerous  strength  to  which  Mr.  Arundel's 
admiration  of  her  cousin  had  grown,  and  still 
farther  from  suspecting  the  return  it  had  found 
in  the  heart  of  poor  Catherine,  nevertheless 
fancied  that  she  understood  her  motives  for  thus 
withdrawing  herself. 

"  She  sees  that  this  young  man  admires  her," 
thought  she,  "  and  wishes  to  avoid  him  ;"  so 
giving  an  affectionate  pressure  to  the  arm  that 
had  been  placed  within  her  own,  she  prepared 
to  comply  with  the  request,  without  making  any 
observation  upon  it. 

How  far  Mr.  Knovvles'  well-exercised  and 
long-practised  faculty  of  discernment  carried 
him  towards  the  truth,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire.  He  said  nothing,  but  separating  the 
two  ladies,  and  giving  an  arm  to  each,  he  led 
them  over  the  stepping-stones,  and  they  began 
to  mount  the  opposite  hill  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Lady  Mary  threw  a  glance  after  them,  and 
said — '*  All  this  is  nonsense,  Frederic,  about 
packing  up  these  baskets.  I  quite  forgot  that 
I  had  ordered  William  to  come  and  carry  them 
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back  to  the  carriage.  Here  he  comes,  a  la 
bonne  heure.  Let  us  follow  them.  But  re- 
member, Miss  Wortley,  I  must  keep  you  for 
my  "^squire.  I  would  not  exchange  you  as  a 
guide  and  companion  through  these  awful  soli- 
tudes, for  any  one  I  know." 

In  two  minutes,  Lady  Mary  and  her  new 
favourite  had  overtaken,  and  passed  the  ad- 
vanced party,  and  in  two  more  the  original 
order  of  march  was  re-established. 

This  was  not  because  Catherine  had  already 
forgotten  her  resolution.  A  fallen  tree  lay 
across  the  narrow  path  ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Knowles  to  quit  the  arm  of  one 
lady  while  he  assisted  the  other  to  pass  it. 
Miss  Murray  preceded  her  cousin,  and  when 
their  companion  turned  to  perform  the  same 
service  to  Catherine,  he  perceived  it  was  un- 
necessary— Mr.  Arundel  was  at  her  side. 

How  could  he,  without  attracting  most  un- 
pleasant attention,  do  otherwise  than  offer  her 
his  arm  ?  Or  how  coidd  she  refuse  it  without 
betraying  some  fear,  or  some  failing,  that  it 
was  her  especial  duty  to  conceal  ^     Thus,  from 
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the  very  best  motives  in  the  world,  they  both 
did  exactly  what  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 

The  hill  was  mounted,  and  the  party  stood 
on  its  summit — where,  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy 
area  of  about  three  acres,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  close  thicket,  stood  the  venerable  ash 
tree,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Abbot's  Crown. 
To  the  right,  a  small  but  beautiful  remnant  of 
St.  Swithin's  Abbey  reared  its  sober  grey  but- 
tresses, which,  backed  by  the  sear  and  yellow 
foliage,  looked  like  a  fine  antique,  set  in  pale 
gold.  One  precious  window,  with  its  lofty 
arch,  lightly  and  boldly  towering  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruin,  showed  by  its  slender  mullions  of 
well-carved  stone,  how  graceful  and  how  de- 
licate the  architecture  of  the  building  had  been. 
It  was  altogether  a  scene  which,  beheld  for  the 
first  time,  might  make  any  one  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment the  feverish  interests  and  anxieties  of  life. 

Catherine  stopped,  and  withdrew  her  arm 
from  that  of  Mr.  Arundel — but  he  stopped  too. 
How  well  he  understood  her  feelings !  and  how 
delighted  would  he  have  been,  had  he  dared  to 
tell  her  so !     But  all  he  ventured  was  to  steal  a 

VOL.    II.  o 
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olance  at  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  spoke,  as 
they  always  did,  what  was  passing  within. 

The  stout  remnant  of  a  veiy  ancient  bench 
still  surrounded  the  beech-tree,  and  on  this  the 
party  reposed.  But  a  change  had  come  over 
the  spirits  of  most  of  them — the  spell  of  happy 
forgetfulness  was  broken,  and  fatigue,  regret, 
and  low  spirits,  had  taken  its  place. 

"  We  must  not  delay  our  return,"  said  Miss 
Murray ;  "  I  fear  as  it  is,  that  Lady  Mortlake 
may  think  we  have  trusted  an  autumn  day  too 
long — remember  the  distance  of  the  carriage  I" 

No  one  resisted  her  warning  voice,  and  with 
steps  less  lingering  than  before,  they  reached 
and  followed  the  terrace  path  that  led  them  to 
the  road. 

Was  it  by  accident,  or  by  a  motive  that  acted 
unconsciously  upon  them,  that  Catherine  and 
Arundel  were  again  in  the  rear  of  the  party  ? 
As  to  their  being  together,  that  really  seemed 
inevitable,  unless  Catherine  had  thought  proper 
to  declare  aloud,  that  she  believed  it  necessary 
for  her  peace  that  she  should  be  henceforward 
as  little  with  Mr.  Arundel  as  possible.     Rather 
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than  do  this,  she  again  hung  for  two  long 
miles  upon  his  arm,  again  felt  the  unspoken 
meaning  of  a  half-breathed  sigh,  and  again  fal- 
tered if  she  spoke,  yet  trembled  at  her  own  ex- 
pressive silence. 

It  is  true  that  not  one  of  the  busy  thoughts 
which  agitated  the  minds  of  both  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  their  lips.  Arundel  talked,  but 
it  was  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  conversing  in 
his  sleep ;  and  as  for  Catherine,  though  'more 
keenly  sensitive,  more  tremblingly  alive  than  at 
any  moment  of  her  existence,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  breathing  thing  to  be  more  still 
and  silent  than  she  was  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  homeward  walk.  But  the 
magic  touch  had  been  already  given.  The 
electric  spark  had  passed  from  heart  to  heart, 
and  this  stiff  cold  intercourse  spoke  as  elo- 
quently between  them,  as  any  words  could  have 
done. 

But  while  their  hidden  feelings  are  thus  dis- 
closed, the  virtuous  purposes  of  both  must  also 
be  recorded.  Before  the  walk  ended,  Mr. 
Arundel   had  determined,  with  a  resolution  as 

o  2 
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firm  as  it  was  painful,  that  he  would  leave 
Broton  for  London  on  the  morrow. 

"  The  Countess,''  thought  he,  '*  will  believe 
that  it  is  devotion  to  her  which  brings  me  .  .  .^ 
and  for  a  moment  he  doubted  if  so  deluding 
her  were  not  a  baser  crime  than  remaining 
where  he  was,  and  openly  avowing  his  apos- 
tasy. But  the  next,  he  suspected  the  honesty 
of  the  motive  that  suggested  this  escape  from 
tlie  self-sacrifice  which  honour  demanded^  and 
he  experienced  some  relief  from  the  stern 
strength  with  which  he  resisted  it. 

Catherine's  only  hope  of  strength  lay  in  the 
counsels  of  her  cousin  and  friend — "  I  will  tell 
Elizabeth  all,"  she  more  than  once  breathed 
inwardly.  ''I  will  tell  Elizabeth  all  I  feel. 
She  will,  she  must  despise  me — but  I  deserve  it. 
I  will  tell  her  all." 

In  course  of  time  they  reached  the  carriage, 
which  had  waited  for  them  at  a  little  inn  on  the 
hitrh  road  near  the  point  where  they  had  quitted 
it,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  had  conveyed  all 
the  party  to  their  respective  homes,  to  the  in- 
expressible  surprise  of  sundry  beholders,  wlio 
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could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw 
the  equipage  of  Lord  Mortlake  set  down 
Miss  Wortley  at  the  canting  reformer's  own 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  She  would  be  a  counsellor  of  good  things,  and  a  comfort 
in  cares." — Solomon. 

Miss  Wortley  had  scarcely  entered  the  hall 
of  her  father's  spacious  mansion,  before  the 
Knight  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  library, 
and  condescendingly  intimated,  by  an  inviting 
action  of  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand,  that 
it  was  his  will  she  should  enter  there. 

She  obeyed  the  signal,  and  was  greeted  with 
unusual  civility. 

"  Well,  my  dear — I  hope  you  have  had  an 
agreeable  excursion.  You  have  been  gone  a 
great  while,  Jemima,  and  you  must  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Mr.  Knowles  was  of  the  party,  was 
he  not  ?" 
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''  Yes,  sir." 

"  Don''t  be  short  with  me,  ^liss,  or  by  the 
holy  apostles  you  shall  never  stir  by  yourself 
again." 

''  I  assure  you,  papa,"  replied  Jemima, 
struggling  to  subdue  the  rising  pettishness,  ''  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  short,  as  you  call  it.  The 
expedition  was  extremely  agreeable,  and  Lady 
Mary  Arundel  as  good-humoured  and  obliging 
as  if  her  brother  were  still  member  for  Broton.""* 
*'  It  would  ill  become  her  to  be  otherwise, 
Miss  Jemima.  She  must  learn  the  lesson 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  mean  to 
teach  to  all  her  gang.  She  must  descend,  as 
we  ascend — it  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  just 
balance  of  power."' 

"  He  .  .  hem,"  coughed  Jemima,  untying 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet  witli  some  vivacity. 

"  Don't  cough  at  me,  Miss.  By  the  God  of 
mercy,  I'll  lay  you  flat  at  my  feet  if  you  do," 
roared  the  pious  father. 

'*  I  did  not  mean  .  .  .  .  "  began  Jemima  in 
reply. 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted   Sir  William,  "  I 
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don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you  now;  but  ob- 
serve rae,  Miss  Dare-devil ;  you  have  run  up  a 
prodigious  intimacy  with  these  fine  new  neigh- 
bours of  ours,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  know  some- 
thing about  them.  So  answer  me  every  ques- 
tion I  ask,  or  by  my  humble  hopes  of  eternal 
bliss,  you  shall  never  set  your  foot  within  their 
doors  again." 

Jemima  was  somewhat  startled,  but  remem- 
bering that  her  patriotic  parent  always  ex- 
pressed himself  with  peculiar  energy  when- 
ever his  attention  was  directed  to  the  affairs  of 
his  beloved  country,  she  answered  eagerly — 
"  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  that  they  care  no  more 
about  politics  than  I  do." 

*'  If  that  is  the  best  praise  you  can  give 
them.  Miss  Pert,  they  can  be  no  very  profitable 
acquaintance.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  was  not  thinking  of  their  politics. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Jemima — I  know  you 
can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  another,  if 
you  choose  it — I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Je- 
mima, if  there  does  not  seem  something  par- 
ticular between  Mr.  Knowles  and  the  young 
Mrs.  Maxwell." 
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"  Good  gracious  !  no,  papa." 
'•  Don't  lie,  Miss ;  for  by  the  holy  .  .  .  .  " 
The  reformer  stopped  short,  and  changed  his 
tone.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jemima, — I 
have  a  bet  upon  it — a  large  bet  too — and  I've 
been  asked  to  double  it,  and  so  I  will,  if  you'll 
speak  out  a  little,  and  tell  me  how  things  are 
going.  Don't  you  think  in  your  heart  tliat 
there's  love  between  them,  Mimy  ?  Come,  speak 
the  truth,  girl." 

"  No,  sir;  I'm  quite  sure  there  is  no  such 
thing." 

"  And  pray,  Miss,  what  is  it  makes  you  so 
very  sure  ?  I  have  heard  from  the  best  au- 
thority that  there  is — and  I'll  bet  a  hundred  to 
one  that  you  know  it  too — only  you  think  it 
would  be  a  betraying  of  confidence,  I  suppose, 
to  let  your  father  into  the  secret." 

Much  provoked,  Jemima  answered,  "  Wh.o- 
ever  has  thought  proper  to  tell  you  such  stuff, 
sir,  has  done  so  to  laugh  at  your  credulity  in 
believing  it.  If  Mr.  Arundel  were  not  engaged 
to   be   married,    I  should   certainly  think   that 

he   was that  is I  mean  it  would 

o  5 
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be  very  probable  that  he  might  like  Mrs. 
James  Maxwell." 

"  Oh,  oh  ! There   was  flirting  in  that 

quarter,  was  there  ?  And  to  whom  did  that 
precious  prig,  Mr.  Knowles,  devote  himself 
then  ?    Not  to  you,  I  hope.  Miss  ?" 

"  No  indeed,  sir.  He  was  Miss  ^lurray's 
companion  the  whole  day." 

"  And  Mr.  Arundel  was  the  'squire  of  young- 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  was  he,  Jemima  ?''* 

The  Knight  seemed  inclined  to  ponder  on 
this  new  light  with  some  interest,  and  Jemima, 
taking  advantage  of  his  silence,  rose  with  the 
hope  of  making  her  escape,  but  she  was  re- 
called. 

"  Stay,  girl — till  I  give  you  leave  to  go. 
Look  you,  Jemima — by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence upon  me,  I'll  turn  you  naked  into  the 
street  if  you  deceive  me  in  this  matter.  I  have 
my  own  reasons,  and  good  ones  too,  for  choosing 
to  know  what  terms  that  young  woman  is  on 
with  the  gentlemen  who  visit  her.  Now  an- 
swer me  once  for  all.  Have  you  told  me  the 
truth  ?" 
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''•  I  never  do  otherwise  to  any  person,  or  on 
iiny  subject,"  replied  Jemima  proudly. 

"  That's  true — there's  no  denying  it  girl — 
now  so." 

This  permission  was  enforced  by  an  autho- 
ritative nod.  Jemima  left  the  room,  and  the 
Christian  reformer  was  left  to  his  meditations. 

"  That  woman's  a  regular "  he  began 

in  a  half-articulated  mutter  through  liis  teeth, 
in  which  he  often  indulged  when  alone,  but  the 
sentence  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  his 
son  Adam. 

"  I  have  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear, 
now,  Adam,"  said  the  eloquent  senator,  with  a 
chuckle  of  extraordinary  good  humour.  "  The 
people  here  are  downright  noodles  to  be  led  by 
the  nose  as  they  are  by  that  precious  fellow 
Knowles.  Reprobate  ! — scoffing  at  my  endea- 
vours to  get  the  true  religion  preached  to  the 
people.  I'll  pay  him,  Adam,  as  sure  as  God 
made  man." 

"  To  be  sure  you  will,  sir,"  said  Adam. 

"  Ay,  my  boy  !  -you  may  well  give  me 
credit  for  doing   what  I    say — I   seldom    miss. 
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when  I  mean  to  hit— do  I,  Adam  P But 

you  don't  know  yet,  and  I  sha'n't  tell  you  yet, 
my  young  'squire,  how  I  have  ferretted  out 
what  will  make  all  the  stiff  rumps  of  Broton 
run  mad.  It  is  capital  fun,  Adam.  I'll  make 
them  own  me  their  master,  every  soul  of  them, 
before  I've  done." 

"  To  be  sure  you  will,  sir ;"  said  Adam. 

'•'  Give  me  the  Court  Guide,  Adam 

Capital  fun  !  The  virtuous  Lady  Mortlake  ! . . . 
her  dainty  daughter,  all  in  a  string  together. — 
Capital  fun  !" 

While  Sir  William  thus  indulged  himself  in 
anticipating  the  result  of  his  discoveries,  he 
turned  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  which  his 
son  had  placed  in  his  hands— but  in  vain,  he 
could  not  find  the  address  he  sought. 

"  How  the  devil  can  it  be,  Adam,  that  this 
grandee  Countess  they  make  such  a  fuss  about, 
has  no  house  in  London  ?" 

"  Let  me  look  the  G's  through,  sir,  if  you 
please,''  said  Adam.  "  I  am  almost  sure  she 
has  a  house  in  St.  James's  Square.  I  got  that 
out  of  her  coachman  one  night  at  the  King's 
Arms." 
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"  That's  right,  Adam  ;  I  shall  make  some- 
thing of  you  in  time,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence. There — take  the  Guide — but  I'll  bet 
you  sixpence  you  don't  find  it.  I  generally 
find  a  thing,  if  it  is  to  be  found,  Master 
Adam." 

"  To  be  sure  you  do,  sir,"  said  Adam. 

On  this  occasion,  at  least,  the  reformer's 
talents  for  investigation  had  not  deluded  him. 
No  such  title  as  the  Countess  of  Gatcomb  could 
be  found  ;  and  not  only  St.  James's  Square, 
but  every  other,  capable  of  containing  a 
Countess,  was  looked  through  in  vain. 

"  It's  mighty  queer,  Adam,"  resumed  the 
Knight.  "  Give  me  the  Peerage;  let's  find  out 
her  countesship  at  any  rate." 

The  latest  Peerage  vvas  then  carefully  looked 
through,  by  both  father  and  son,  but  with  no 
better  success.  Neither  England,  Scotland, 
nor  Ireland,  could  show  them  any  such  title. 

"  The  old  Tory  at  the  Hall  has  never  come 

over  us    with  a  mock  countess,   has  he  ? 

'Tisn't  possible,  I  think — yet  she  may  be  a 
foreigner — and   now  I  think  of  it,   I   observed 
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the  night  I  went  there  to  indulge  the  county 
by  giving  them  a  stare  at  me — that  she  did  not 
look  English.  Handsome  as  she  is,  she's  as 
dark  as  a  Jew.  But  Fll  find  that  out,  to- 
morrow morning.  There's  the  dinner  bell, 
Adam.     Mum's  the  word  remember — in-doors, 

and  out." 

#  #  *  * 

The  moment  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
speaking  to  Miss  Murray  alone,  Catherine 
seized  upon  it,  to  open  her  whole  heart  to 
her.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  cousins  to  be 
present  at  the  nightly  toilet  of  the  darling  babe, 
who  was  almost  equally  dear  to  them  both. 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  too,  loved  the  boy,  and  hung 
her  hopes  upon  his  future  prospects,  with  as 
much  devoted  fondness  as  either  of  them.  But 
she  professed  being  a  bad  nurse.  She  hated 
having  her  morning-dress  tumbled,  or  her 
evening-dress  soiled,  so  that  these  nightly 
nursings  were  always  the  occasion  of  a  snug 
ttte-d-ttte  between  the  friends.  The  nurse 
being  constantly  dismissed  to  her  supper,  as 
soon  as  the  needful  ablutions  were  performed, 
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the  night-dress  properly  arranged,  and  the 
lovely  boy  placed  in  the  arms  of  his  young 
mother  to  be  lulled  to  sleep. 

Some  moments  of  silence  now  followed  the 
departure  of  the  servant.  Catherine  laid  her 
crowing;  treasure  across  her  knees — but  even 
while  returning  the  dear  smile  of  recognition, 
with  which  he  already  welcomed  her,  the  tears 
fell  fast  upon  his  little  face. 

"  What  ails  you  to-night,  my  Eattie  .^"  said 
her  cousin,  kindly.  "  How  can  you  weep  when 
this  dear  fellow  laughs  at  you  so  sweetly  ? 
Will  he  not  make  a  pretty  Earl,  Kattie  ?'' 

"  What  will  you  think  of  me,  Elizabeth  .^■" 
she  replied.  "  What  will  you  think  of  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  boy  has  no  part  in 
these  tears  .^  Weak,  selfish,  and  contemptible 
as  I  am,  it  is  for  myself  I  weep." 

"  What  is  your  sorrow,  dear  cousin,  is  his 
sorrow,  and  our  sorrow — as  all  your  hopes  are 
our  hopes.  You  cannot  be  selfish  in  your 
tears,  but  you  can  be  weak,  dear  friend.  I 
thought  we  had  agreed  to  throw  sorrow  be- 
hind us  till    our  good  champion,   the  Murray, 
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told  US  either  that  all  was  lost,  or  all  was 
won." 

"  Would  to  heaven,  Elizabeth,  that  we  had 
kept  to  our  first  resolution  !  Would  to  heaven 
that  I,  at  least,  had  hid  myself  from  all  the 
world,  till  I  knew  that  I  ran  no  risk  of  being 
scorned  by  it  !" 

"  Scorned,  Catherine  !  Good  heaven,  what 
can  you  mean  ?  Who  has  scorned  you  ?  Tell 
me,  for  God's  sake,  what  it  is  you  mean." 

"  No,  no;  nobody  has  scorned  me  yet — but 
I  feel  that  I  am  a  cheat,  and  I  hate  myself."" 

"  If  such  be  your  feelings,  Kattie,  deeply, 
most  deeply,  do  I  regret  that  we  did  not  re- 
treat from  this  neighbourhood,  as  soon  as  we 
found  it  was  impossible  to  remain  here  unno- 
ticed. This  was  my  fault,  I  acknowledge  it. 
For  my  sake,  then,  do  not  suffer  any  imaginary 
fears  for  the  future  to  turn  the  present  into  a 
period  of  suffering.  Tell  me,  my  dear  cousin, 
has  any  thing  occurred,  during  the  expedition 
of  this  morning,  to  make  you  lament  your 
acquaintance  with  those  who  joined  in  it  ? 
No  !  it  is  not  possible." 
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Miss  Murray's  cheeks  were  in  a  glow  as  she 
spoke.  "  No  one  can  have  spoken  to  you  with 
unfeeling  curiosity  ?  None  who  were  with  us 
to-day  ?  It  is  impossible.  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
Catherine,  what  you  mean." 

"  How  can  I  find  words  to  tell  you  ?""  sobbed 
Catherine,  in  reply  to  the  vehement  questioning 
of  her  cousin.  "  Elizabeth,  you  will  despise 
me,  and  this  I  cannot  bear." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  reiterated  Miss 
Murray,  looking  seriously  displeased  at  the 
suspense  she  was  enduring.  "  Have  you  been 
tempted  to  relate  the  history  of  your  marriage 
to  Mr.  Arundel  ?  Tell  me  at  once.  Has  he 
been  asking  you  questions  ?'"* 

"  Mr.  Arundel  ?  Oh,  no  !  ...  Mr.  Arundel  .  . . 
Elizabeth,  they  say  he  is  engaged  to  another 

Pity  me,  pity  me,  Elizabeth  ! — for  I  love 

him  !" 

Miss  Murray  answered  not  a  word,  but 
clasping  her  hands,  and  closing  her  eyes,  seemed 
lost  in  a  reverie  of  no  pleasant  nature.  Catherine 
watched  her  with  a  feeling  like  despair.  "  I 
see  how  it  is — I  see  it  all — you  will  never  love 
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me  more,"  she  said,  rising  suddenly,  and  laying 
her  sleeping  baby  on  his  bed.  "  Leave  me  at 
once,  Elizabeth.  I  will  no  longer  live  upon 
your  bounty,  as  I  do  now.  You  will  never  love 
me  more."" 

"  Never  more  than  at  this  moment,  my  poor 
child,"  replied  her  cousin,  throwing  her  arn^s 
around  her.     "  My  heart   aches  for  you,  my 

poor  Kattie !   ....  Good  God  ! So  every 

way  impossible  !  .  . .  .  I  saw  that  he  admired  you. 
I  saw  that  you  enjoyed  his  conversation  ;  but 
I  thought  you  safe,  doubly  safe,  both  from  his 
known  engagement,  and  your  own " 

Miss  Murray  stopped,  and  Catherine,  with 
bitter  feeling,  finished  the  sentence. 

"  My  own  dreadful  situation.  You  had  a 
right  to  think  so,  cousin.  I  thought  so,  too. 
I  have  yielded  to  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  con- 
versing with  him — fearlessly  yielded  to  it — 
because  I  knew  he  was  to  be  the  husband  of 
another.  I  shut  my  eyes  ....  I  shut  them 
wilfully  !  ....  But  I  will  never  see  him  again, 
Elizabeth.  Take  me  from  Broton,  or  let  me 
keep    my    room  —  manage,    arrange    for    me, 
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dearest,  dearest  cousin !  But  never  let  me  see 
him  more." 

"  Answer  me  one  question,  my  poor  Cathe- 
rine, and  do  so  with  all  sincerity.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  Arundel  loves  you  ?" 

A  rosy  blush  dyed  the  cheeks  of  Catherine 
at  this  question.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent, 
and  then,  without  raising  her  eyes,  she  answered 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  think  he  does." 

"If  he  has  given  you  reason  to  think  so, 
Catherine,"  replied  Miss  Murray,  again  co» 
louring  high,  "  he  is  not  a  man  of  honour. 
He  does  not  deserve  your  love,  and  I  will  not 
fear  but  that  you  will  have  strength  of  mind  to 
conquer  a  feeling  that  is  unworthy  of  you." 

"  I  will  conquer  it,"  said  Catherine  solemnly, 
"  I  will  conquer  it,  or  die.  But  it  will  not  be 
because  he  is  undeserving.  Do  him  justice, 
Elizabeth.  No  word  of  love  has  ever  passed 
his  lips  to  me,  nor  ever  will." 

"  Then  whence  comes  your  conviction  that 
he  loves  you  ?" 

"  Because it  is  impossible quite 

impossible  to  explain  it.     He  has  never  spoken 
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it,  and  with  my  whole  soul  I  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve he  did  not  love  me,  for  then  he  would  be 
less  wretched,  and  I  less  guilty.  But  he  has 
betrayed  himself,  and  he  knows  it — and  so 
have  I — I  know  it  too.  We  must  never  meet 
again."" 

"  You  say  right,  Kattie  ;  come  what  will, 
his  family  must  not  have  to  reproach  you 
with  having  impeded  a  connexion  so  advan- 
tageous. You  must  meet  no  more  ;  but  let  us 
repair  the  evil  that  has  been  done,  without 
betraying  it.  If  I  judge  you  rightly,  my 
cousin,  it  will  be  easier  to  restore  your  tran- 
quillity when  you  have  no  longer  reason  to 
reproach  yourself  with  weakness,  than  it  would 
be  now.  My  aunt  must  not  hear  of  this — nor 
will  we  talk  of  it,  my  love,  when  we  are  alone. 
Let  me  not  think  that  when  all  my  hopes  for 
her  are  realized — when  her  dear  boy  is  restored 
to  his  rank  and  his  rights — let  me  not  think 
that  my  Kattie  7mist  still' be  unhappy." 

The  eyes  of  Miss  Murray  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  turned  her  head  aside  to  hide 
them.     But    Catherine   had   seen    those   tears. 
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(a  most  unusual  weakness  in  her  friend,)  and 
touched  and  penetrated  to  the  very  heart,  she 
felt  that  to  conquer,  or  to  hide  her  weakness, 
was  the  best  return  she  could  make  for  all  she 
owed  her. 

"  Fear  not  for  my  happiness,  Elizabeth  !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  Let  me  believe  it  possible 
that  I  may  recover  my  own  esteem  and  yours, 
and  peace  will  follow.  When  I  cease  to  see 
him  ....  this  fever  of  the  imagination  will 
subside.  It  shall  subside.  Trust  me.  Try 
me." 

"  I  will,   I   do  trust  you — you   are   still  my 
<    own  pure-hearted,  right-minded   cousin.     You 
will  struggle,  and  you  will   conquer  this  fool- 
ishness, and  I  will  love  you  ten  times  the  better 
for  it!" 

Not  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  world  united 
could  have  done  so  much  for  Catherine,  as  these 
healing  words.  She  had  no  longer  a  secret,  yet 
her  honoured  friend  loved  her  still: — the  only 
hidden  weakness  (or  sin,  as  she  called  it)  of 
her  young  heart  was  laid  bare — yet  Elizabeth 
loved  and  esteemed  her  still.     An  expression  of 
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hope,  and  restored  confidence  in  herself,  lighted 
up  the  countenance  of  Catherine. 

"  May  1  indulge  this  one  night  in  not  return- 
ing to  the  drawing-room,  Elizabeth  .''"'''  said  she, 
with  a  naive  sincerity  of  submission  that  could 
not  be  mistaken.  "  It  is  only  on  account  of  my 
mother.  These  traces  of  my  folly,"  she  added, 
wiping  away  the  tears  that  still  moistened  her 
cheeks,  "  will  be  gone  by  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  not  see  them  again." 

"  My  own  dear  cousin!"  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth, throwing  her  arms  round  her,  and  strain- 
ing her  with  warm  affection  to  her  bosom.  "  I 
would  rather  lose  our  lawsuit,  Kattie,  than  be- 
lieve that  I  had  cause  to  love  you  less.  But  we 
shall  gain  it  dear,  and  then  a  new  trial  will 
come.  I  have  seen  you  in  sorrow,  and  you  have 
borne  it  well.  Think  you,  that  when  you  shall 
put  on  your  greatness,  I  shall  still  find  my  gen- 
tle loving  friend  unchanged  !  " 

"  Ah  Elizabeth  !'*  answered  her  cousin  with 
a  faint  smile,  "  would  tliat  such  change  were 
the  only  danger  that  threatened  me  ! "" 

"  Well,  well— let  us  trust  in   God,  and  hope 
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all  things.  And  now  good  night — sleep  sweetly, 
dearest,  and  do  not  dream  that  you  are  past 
hope  of  grace,  because  at  nineteen  your  wisdom, 
for  a  short  hour  or  too,  was  found  absent  with- 
out leave.     Good  night !" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

"  Come  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  come  with  me." 

Shakspeaue. 

Kather  earlier  than  the  laws  which  regulate 
morning  visits  would  justify.  Sir  William  Wort- 
ley  presented  himself  at  Ashwood  Hall,  and 
was  admitted. 

After  a  few  common-places  uttered  on  the  part 
of  the  Knight,  and  cautiously  responded  to,  on 
that  of  the  lady,  the  dialogue  became  more 
piquant  by  ?ir  William's  remarking  that  he  be- 
lieved her  ladyship  was  nearly  the  only  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  not  been  in- 
duced, either  by  curiosity  or  obedience  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  to  visit  the  family  of  females  who  had 
settled  themselves  at  the  lodge. 
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"  Neither  of  the  motives  you  mention,  Sir 
William,  are  amongst  those  which  influence  my 
visitings,"  replied  her  ladyship,  with  some 
slight  mixture  of  hauteur  in  her  accent. 

''  Indeed,  I  believe  it,  my  lady,"  rejoined  the 
knight,  with  a  bow  of  most  gracious  obsequious- 
ness. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I  did  not  think  enough 
was  known  about  them,  to  justify  the  bringing 
them  here — particularly  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  when  the  Admiral's  cousin,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Gatcomb,  was  with  us." 

"  I  suspect  that  your  ladyship's  caution  was 
by  no  means  ill-timed  ! — nevertheless  1  fell  into 
the  snare  myself,  and  have  suffered  the  ladies  of 
my  family  to  associate  with  them." 

"  Associate  with  them  !  "  repeated  Lady 
Monson  almost  unconsciously.  '*  Why  Lady 
Mortlake  and  Lady  Mary  Arundel  are  con- 
tinually with  them,  as  I  hear — and  Mr. 
Knowles  .  .  .  ." 

An  indescribably  wicked  little  smile  began  to 
set  itself  to  work  round  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
former.    Lady  Monson   stopped   short  in    her 
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speech,  but  Sir  William  appeared  waiting  with 
great  attention  for  what  was  to  follow. 

"  You  seem  to  know  more  about  these  people 
than  I  do,  Sii*  William.  If  it  be  not  indiscreet, 
I  would  ask  if  any  thing  particular  has  been  dis- 
covered concerning  them  ?''"' 

'*  I  must  take  care  not  to  publish  scandal,  my 
lady,""  replied  the  knight,  still  simpering  ma- 
liciously, "  lest  an  action  for  libel  should  lie 
against  me';  but  between  you  and  I,  my  lady — 
(Lady  Monson  experienced  a  slight  shudder, 
but  still  she  listened) — between  you  and  I,  my 
lady,  I  suspect  that  they  are  not  over  respecta- 
ble in  any  way.  Indeed  there  is  one  story  about, 
that  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear,  because  it 
threatens  the  peace  of  a  noble  and  absent  lady, 
whose  disinterested  attachment  seems  to  deserve 
a  better  return." 

"I  do  not  at  all  understand  you,  Sir  William." 

"  I  have  had  no  great  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  matter  myself.  Lady  Monson  ;  but  I 
have  been  told  from  very  good  authority  that 
young  Arundel  has  fallen  distractedly  in  love 
with  the  young  girl    that  was  said  to  be  a  wi- 
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dow — and  that  if  he  does  not  break  his  engage- 
ment with  your  noble  relative,  he  will  keep  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth — which  it  is 
thought  others  beside  himself  will  profit  by." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Knowles  can  know 
this,"  said  Lady  Monson,  looking  almost  stu- 
pified  by  astonishment. 

Sir  William  did  not  immediately  answer,  but 
the  same  little  smile  went  to  work  again,  and 
he  rapped  the  toe  of  his  boot  with  his  riding 
whip. 

liady  Monson  began  to  be  in  a  fever.  She 
longed  to  know  all  the  reformer  had  to  tell,  but 
almost  sickened  at  the  thought  of  inviting  him 
to  any  confidential  disclosure. 

Sir  William  pretty  nearly  guessed  her  feel- 
ings, and  partly  to  plague  her,  and  partly  for 
the  sake  of  a  secondary  object  for  which  this 
visit  was  made,  he  affected  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation, saying  with  an  air  of  indifference,  "Is 
Lady  GatcomVs  an  English  title,  my  lady  ?'' 

"  Yes,  sir.  the  title  of  Gatcomb  came  to  her 
with  a   large    estate  in    Yorkshire,    recovered 
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since  the  deatli  of  her  brother.  She  is  Coun- 
tess of  Tremordyn  and  Gatcomb  in  her  own 
right." 

"  Tremordyn  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  lady 
I  had  the  honour  to  see  here  at  your  lady- 
ship's last  soiree,  was  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Tremordyn  ?  It  is  very  nearly  the  largest  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom." 

"  It  is,  sir,"  said  Lady  Monson. 

"  May  I  ask  what  her  ladyship's  reason  was 
for  dropping  the  old  title  of  her  family  ?" 

"  She  has  not  dropped  it.  She  is  still  Coun- 
tess of  Tremordyn  and  Gatcomb." 

"  But  I  have  never  heard  the  former  title 
named^*  though  of  course  so  distinguished  a 
person  could  not  be  in  the  neighbourhood  with- 
out being;  much  talked  of." 

"  That  is  very  likely,  Sir  William.  The 
two  titles  eternally  tied  together,  would  make  a 
very  long  business  of  it — and  the  Countess 
prefers  being  addressed  as  Lady  Gatcomb — 
probably  because  neither  the  title  nor  the  es- 
tates which  came  with  it,  w^ould  ever  have  been 
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recovered  to  the  family,  had  she  not  herself 
traced  out  their  claim  to  it.  She  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  title  of  Gatcomb." 

Sir  William  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  visit ;  but 
Lady  Monson,  though  utterly  detesting  him 
and  his  red  hair,  his  bright  blue  under-waist- 
coat,  and  button-making  expression  of  counte- 
nance, could  not  endure  being  left  to  chew  the 
cud  of  all  the  slanderous  hints  the  knight  had 
dropped,  without  a  little  more  definite  infor- 
mation to  assist  the  digestion  of  it.  There  was 
a  momentary  struggle  between  curiosity  and 
pride;  but  the  woman  got  the  better  of  the 
lady,  and  she  said  with  a  tone  of  more  familia- 
rity than  she  had  ever  addressed  to  him  be- 
fore, 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  luirry.  Sir  William,  I  have 
a  hundred  questions  to  ask  you."" 

The  knight  seemed  to  thaw  and  dissolve 
himself,  under  the  genial  influence  of  this  un- 
wonted warmth  of  manner.  He  re-seated  liim- 
self  with  a  flourish,  in  which  hands,  liat,  and 
cane  were  all  made  to  express  well-pleased  obe- 
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dience;  but  no  sooner  did  Lady  Monson  see 
him  fixed  before  her  again,  with  his  large  bul- 
lying grey  eyes,  subdued  into  a  sort  of  admir- 
ing twinkle,  than  she  felt  provoked  with  herself, 
for  not  having  had  patience  to  wait  till  she 
could  delegate  to  her  maid  the  task  of  sifting 
the  gossip  of  the  town  of  Broton,  for  the  in- 
formation she  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

This  anxiety  was  as  much  stimulated  by  all 
she  had  befgre  heard  of  "  the  ladies  of  the 
Lodge,"  as  by  the  strange  insinuations  of  her 
present  visitor.  She  had  heard  Mr.  Knowles 
speak  of  them  with  such  vehement  and  in- 
creasing enthusiasm,  that  while  her  curiosity 
was  roused,  her  vanity  was  piqued,  and  she 
had  persevered  in  her  refusal  to  visit  the 
strangers,  solely  because  she  chose  to  show  Mr. 
Knowles  that  Lady  Monson,  though  she  liked 
him  extremely,  as  the  best  neighbour  in  the 
world,  was  a  person  whose  notice  was  of  too 
great  importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be 
accorded  to  people  who  had  no  better  recom- 
mendation to  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance, 
than  "  his  admiration  of  their  pretty  faces."     It 
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was  by  words  such  as  these,  or  something  very 
like  them,  that  their  last  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject had  ended,  and  as  this  had  occurred  but  a 
few  days  ago,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  the 
present  reports  concerning  them,  should  make 
her  exclaim,  "  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Knowles 
can  know  this!''' 

A  pause  followed  the  knight's  resuming  his 
seat. 

''  What  are  your  commands,  fjiir  lady  ?"  he 
said  at  length. 

Lady  ^lonson  bit  her  lip,  but  answered  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  condescension,  "  Only,  Sir 
William,  that  you  should  tell  me  if  you  really 
think  this  young  person  is  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  any  serious  uneasiness  to  my  friend 
and  relation.  Lady  Gatcomb.'' 

"  I  would  willingly  obey  your  ladyship  in 
all  things — but  how  can  I  take  upon  myself  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  that  ?  I  confess  that 
what  I  have  heard  has  left  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  upon  my  own  mind  respecting  this 
Mrs.  James   Maxwell— who,    by    the    way,    I 
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am  assured  has  never  been  married  at  all. 
There  are  reports  circulated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood respecting  the  father  of  the  child — but 
these  I  really  will  not  repeat.  It  is  no  business 
of  mine — and  God  in  his  own  good  time  .  .  ." 
Sir  William  hesitated,  and  stopped.  He  had 
forgotten  himself — he  never  talked  piously  to 
Lady  Monson.  To  appear  an  extremely  fine 
gentleman  was  his  only  aim  in  her  presence, 
but  he  reca»vered  the  right  key  immediately, 
and  continued — "  In  short,  my  dear  Lady 
Monson,  there  are  broad  facts,  which  one  never 
likes  to  be  the  first  in  stating;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  there  is  a  duty  which  demands 
the  confession  of  opinions,  when  founded  on 
good  grounds,  and  when  they  may  be  important 
to  the  happiness  of  others  ;  I  therefore  feel  no 
scruple  in  telling  you,  that  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Know'les''  representations  respecting  these  ladies 
should  be  implicitly  trusted — and  that,  were 
I  a  friend  or  relation  of  the  Countess  of  Tre- 
mordyn  and  Gatcomb,  I  should  deem  it  my 
duty  to  delay,    if  possible,  her  marriage  with 
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the  honourable  Mr.  Arundel,  till  the  nature  of 
his  intimacy  with  this  Mrs.  James  Maxwell 
was  fully  understood." 

Having  made  this  speech  with  wliat  he  felt 
to  be  the  air  of  a  great  and  a  good  man,  and 
the  grace  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  he 
again  rose,  and  was  now  permitted  to  take  his 
leave,  though  far  from  having  satisfied  the 
curiosity  of  his  elegant  neighbour.  In  truth? 
he  left  her  in  a  state  of  the  most  disagreeable 
uncertainty  as  to  how  much  might  be  true,  and 
how  much  must  be  false,  in  the  scandalous  but 
mysterious  hints  to  which  she  had  condescended 
to  listen. 

As  to  the  reformer  himself,  he  mounted  his 
handsome  horse  with  a  lightness  of  spirit  by 
no  means  usual  to  him,  and  followed  by  his 
smart  groom,  cantered  through  the  Admiral's 
pretty  park  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  at  his 
morning's  work,  which  made  every  step  he 
took  a  pleasure  to  him. 

Though  he  had  a  letter  to  write  by  that 
day's  post,  he  could  not  refuse  himself  tlie  in- 
dulgence of  a  lengthened  ride.     He  turned  his 
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horse's  head  towards  Mortlakebury  house,  and 
as  he  reined  in  his  active  step,  and  made  him 
pace  slowly  along  the  pales  of  the  ancient  do- 
main, his  good-humour  was  still  farther  in- 
creased by  remarking  that  some  of  the  fine  old 
timber  of  the  park  was  marked  for  the  axe. 

"  The  noble  aristocrats,"  said  he  in  mute  so- 
liloquy, "  ^vill  soon  find  out  what  a  dangerous 
business  it  is  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
productive  classes.  When  these  old  oaks  are 
sold  and  gone,  they  must  wait  a  hundred  years 
before  the  acorns  planted  to  replace  them  shall 
be  ready  to  help  out  another  election  ;  while  I 
have  only  to  draw  upon  my  button-maker's 
industry,  and  the  interest  of  my  ever-growing 
capital,  to  out-vote  them,  out-buy  them,  and 
out-brave  them  too." 

He  drew  up  at  a  gate  that  opened  in  the 
paling,  and  looking  over  it,  to  the  dark-red 
mansion  of  Lord  Mortlake,  with  its  cupola 
stables,  bearing  a  huge  clock  on  one  side,  and 
an  answering  extent  of  offices  and  coach-houses 
on  the  other,  renewed  his  soliloquy  in  the  same, 
comfortable  tone  of  self-gratulation. 
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"  It  looks  like  an  old  dog-kennel  compared 
to  my  place.  Perhaps  my  '  talented  adversary,' 
as  some  of  the  idiot  Tory  papers  called  him, 
intends  to  repair  and  beautify  the  old  place  by 
racking  the  rich  lands  of  his  Lady  Gatcomb." 
Sir  William  chuckled,  and  rode  on  ...  "  We 
shall  see,"  he  added,  as  he  again  cantered  for- 
ward. His  pleasant  airing  next  took  him  along 
a  lane  which  skirted  the  back  part  of  the  pre- 
mises belonging  to  the  Lodge.  Here  his  medi- 
tations took  a  tone  less  gay.  "  This  is  the 
house,"  thought  he,  "  that  I  determined  to 
have  and  to  hold,  as  a  sort  of  dependent  upon 
my  own,  from  the  hour  that  I  learned  the 
death  of  its  last  owner — and  I  have  been 
thwarted  !  .  .  .  May  I  rot  unburied  on  my 
own  dunghill,  if  I  find  no  manner  of  revenging 
this !  I  would  see  every  cursed  reptile  of  a 
Tory  in  the  county  happy  and  beloved  by  his 
neighbours,  so   I    might  crush   to   misery  and 

sorrow    that    infernal    Knowles "       He 

spurred  his  horse  in  a  movement  of  rage,  as  the 
thought  crossed  him,  and  a  few  moments 
brought  him  within  sight  of  the  lofty  elms  that 
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sheltered  the  Crow's  Nest.  He  passed  it  on  a 
gallop,  while  an  audible  imprecation  passed  his 
lips — but  it  reached  no  ear  save  his  own.  He 
was  riding  against  the  wind,  and  his  curse  was 
borne  back  into  his  own  bosom. 

That  evening's  post  conveyed  two  letters 
from  Broton  to  Lady  Gatcomb.  One  was  from 
Sir  William  Wortley,  and  ran  as  follows  :  — 

> 
"  One,  who  if  not  a  total  stranger,  has  no  other 

claim  to  your  ladyship's  attention  than  that  which 
he  may  avow,  in  common  with  all  who  behold 
you — namely,  the  profoundest  admiration  and 
respect :  one  so  situated,  and  so  little  likely  to 
obtain  your  attention,  is  nevertheless  induced  to 
address  this  letter  to  your  ladyship  from  a  feel- 
ing of  strong  detestation  for  every  thing  like 
falsehood  and  hj^pocrisy,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  save  beauty  and  virtue  from  unmerited  mis- 
fortune. 

"  If  report  say  true,  your  ladyship  is  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  with  the  honourable  Frederic 
Arundel,  second,  and  youngest,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Mortlake. 
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"  If  any  thing  could  save  this  poor  and  im- 
provident family  from  the  ruin  that  threatens 
them,  it  would  certainly  be  a  union  with  your 
ladyship's  princely  fortune ;  but  risk  not  so 
noble  an  inheritance  by  forming  this  solemn 
connexion  with  a  person  of  whom  you  know  so 
little  !  Is  your  ladyship  aware  that  even  at 
thisvery  moment,  under  circumstances  that  might 
make  the  most  dissolute  forswear  his  debauchery, 
and  the  most  fickle  his  inconstancy—even  now, 
this  Arundel  is  devoting  himself  to  the  charms 
of  a  young  woman,  beautiful  certainly,  but  of 
very  doubtful  character,  who  has  lately  been 
very  strangely  introduced  into  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  accuse  him  not  of  any  intention  of 
breaking  his  engagement  with  you  ;  no!  trust  me 
he  dreams  not  of  it.  He  will  marry  you — but 
he  loves,  and  will  love  another.  The  noble 
Countess  of  Tremordyn  and  Gatcomb  will  be 
his  wife,  but  the  fascinating  Catherine  Maxwell 
will  be — his  avowed  friend,  perhaps — but  his 
secret  mistress.  Receive  this  friendly  warning, 
act  upon  it  with  the  dignity  that  befits  your 
rank,  and  you  will  be  saved  ;  reject  it,  prosecute 
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your  project  of  marriage  with  this  worthless 
and  volatile  young  man,  and  a  life  of  sorrow 
will  be  your  portion. 


The  other  letter,  dispatched  at  the  same  hour, 
to  tfie  same  address,  was  from  Lady  Monson, 
who,  already  in  the  habit  of  frequent  corre- 
spondence with  her  noble  cousin,  thought  her- 
self bound  *by  all  the  laws  of  friendship,  kin- 
dred, and  confidential  letter- writing,  to  com- 
municate to  her  the  extraordinary  conversation 
of  the  morning. 

But  to  do  her  ladyship  justice,  her  motives 
were  vastly  less  diabolical  than  those  which  dic- 
tated Sir  William's  epistle.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  her  cousin,  and  wished  her  to  be 
surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  honour  and  glory, 
some  rays  of  which  could  liardly  fail  to  fall 
upon  herself,  considering  their  relationship  and 
recently  cemented  intimacy.  She  liked,  too, 
extremely  well,  that  her  friend,  Frederic  Arun- 
del, who  was  one  of  her  favourite  ornaments  at 
a  London  party,  and  a  constant  resource  against 
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ennui  at  a  country  one,  should  make  his  for- 
tune in  so  very  agreeable  a  manner*  She  was 
therefore  perfectly  innocent  of  any  wish  to  sepa- 
rate the  lovers,  or,  in  fact,  to  do  any  mischief 
whatever,  except,  perhaps,  to  teach  her  dear 
Countess  that  she  was  not  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  worth  looking  at.    She  wrote  thus  :  — 

"  My  dearest  Cou:ntess, 
"  Your  last  letter  delighted  me.  What  a  won- 
derful creature  you  are  i  What  activity  of 
mind  !  what  an  extraordinary  facility  of  under- 
standing and  despatching  aifairs,  that  to  any 
other  woman  would  be  perfectly  overwhelming  ! 
I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  multitude  of  objects 
which  must  press  upon  your  attention  at  this 
moment,  to  have  so  speedily  broken  in  upon  you 
with  another  letter,  had  I  not  a  motive  for 
writing  more  pressing  than  the  mere  wish  of 
telling  you  not  to  forget  me.  I  have  had  a 
very  singular  visit,  my  dear  Countess,  this 
morning,  and  as  your  name  and  your  affairs 
were  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  it 
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I  think  I  should  hardly  be  justified  in  withhold- 
ing what  passed  from  you. 

You  may  perhaps  remember  the  name  of  Sir 
William  Wortley,  though  it  is  probable  you 
did  not  observe  him  the  evening  he  came  here 
with  his  red-haired  son  and  daughter.  It  is 
this'-  odious  man,  however,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  call  upon  me  this  morning ;  when, 
assuming  an  air  of  most  extraordinary  friend- 
liness, he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  assured 
upon  the  best  authority  that  Mr.  Arundel  was 
suspected  of  having  established  a  very  tender 
intimacy  with  the  mysterious  beauty  that  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Knowlcs  extol  so  extravagantly 
— that  Mrs.  Maxwell  who  has  taken  the  Lodge. 
Had  I  not  remarked,  that  whenever  ^Ir. 
Knowles  teased  me  about  visiting  these  people, 
he  always  evaded  answering  any  questions  re- 
specting their  formicr  residence,  manner  of  life, 
or  connexions,  I  confess  I  should  say  that  I  con- 
sidered his  introduction  of  them  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  their  being  comme  ilfaut ;  but  I  pro- 
test   I  am  now  almost   inclined   to  believe  that 
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nothing  but   a  mere  caprice   and  liking  of  his 
own  has  led  him  to  proner  them  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  as  he  has  done.      If  I  find  this 
to  be  the  case,  I  will  never  forgive  him  !      Sir 
William  plainly  insinuated  that  Mr.  Knowles 
was  quite  aware  of  this  growing  penchant  of 
Mr.  Arundel's.     I  know  not  what  to  thinlc.     I 
strongly  advise  you  to  find  out  how  things  are ; 
not  that  I  imagine  for  a  moment  that  our  ac- 
complished Frederic  is  likely  to  hesitate  in  his 
choice  between  you  and   a  person  that  nobody 
knows — that  would  be  quite  too  absurd ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly should  give  him  to  understand,  that  there 
are  things,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  are  times 
and  seasons  when  not  even  the  license  of  fashion 
can  justify  an  open  and  conspicuous  infidelity. 
Don't  laugh   at   my  old-fashioned  whims,  dear 
Countess.     I  know  perfectly  well  that  a  year  or 
two  hence  it  would  be  quite  monstrous  in  you 
or   your  friends  to  make  a  fuss  because  Fre- 
deric was   seen  flirting  with  a  pretty   woman, 
(every  one  declares  that  she  is  quite  perfect,) 
but  just  now  I  think  it  is  abominable.     If  you 
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wish  it,  I  will  invite  him  to  a  tete-a-tete  break- 
fast with  me,  and  will  tell  him  at  once  what  I 
have  heard,  and  see  how  he  answers  it ;  or  I 
will  order  Sanders  (who  is  about  to  marry  his 
groom)  to  get  out  of  him  all  she  can  about 
where  he  passes  his  evenings,  and  so  on.  In  a 
wor5,  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  or  do,  that 
might  be  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  you,  that 
I  would  leave  unsaid  or  undone.  I  have  not 
told  a  word  of  all  this  to  the  Admiral  as  yet, 
nor  shall  I,  till  I  have  heard  from  you,  for  I 
know  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  precise  and 
old-fashioned  about  these  sort  of  things  than 
even  I  am  ;  and  he  might  make  a  greater 
fuss  about  it  than  you  would  approve.  In 
fact,  men  are  always  bad  confidants  in  little 
affairs  of  etiquette  like  this.  They  always  do 
too  much  or  too  little.  Remember,  my  dear 
Countess,  that  we  shall  remain  here  till  after 
Christmas.  If,  therefore,  you  think  that  you 
and  I  could  manage  to  bring  le  volage  to 
reason,  better  together  than  apart,  come  to 
us    without  ceremony.       I    need   not   say    how 
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delighted  I  should  be  to  see  you  on  any  oc- 
casion— nor  how  truly  and  faithfully  I  am 
yours, 

"  Anna  Maria  Monson/' 
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